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AUTHOR’S PREFACE — SECOND FRENCH EDITION 


The first part of this volume has undergone only slight changes, 
while the rather important modifications that have been made 
appear only in the last chapters. 

In the first edition I was able to devote but a few pages to par- 
tial differential equations of the second order and to the calculus 
of variations. In order to present in a less summary manner such 
broad subjects, I have concluded to defer them to a third volume, 
which will contain also a sketch of the recent theory of integral 
equations. The suppression of the last chapter has enabled me to 
make some additions, of which the most important relate to linear 
differential equations and to partial differential equations of the 
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TRANSLATORS’ PREFACE 


As the title indicates, the present volume is a translation of the 
first half of the second volume of Goursat’s ‘Cours d’Analyse.” The 
decision to publish the translation in two parts is due to the evi- 
dent adaptation of these two portions to the introductory courses in 
American colleges and universities in the theory of functions and 
in differential equations, respectively. 

After the cordial reception given to the translation of Goursat’s 
first volume, the continuation was assured. That it has been 
delayed so long was due, in the first instance, to our desire to await 
the appearance of the second edition of the second volume in 
French. The advantage in doing so will be obvious to those who 
have observed the radical changes made in the second (French) 
edition of the second volume. Volume I was not altered so radi- 
cally, so that the present English translation of that volume may be 
used conveniently as a companion to this; but references are given 
here to both editions of the first volume, to avoid any possible 
difficulty in this connection. 

Our thanks are due to Professor Goursat, who has kindly given 
us his permission to make this translation, and has approved of the 
plan of publication in two parts. He has also seen all proofs in 
English and has approved a few minor alterations made in transla- 
tion as well as the translators’ notes. The responsibility for the 


latter rests, however, with the translators. 
E. R. HEDRICK 
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THEORY OF FUNCTIONS OF A 
COMPLEX VARIABLE 


CHAPTER I 
ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS 


1. Definitions. An imaginary quantity, or complex quantity, is any 
expression of the form a + bi where a and 6 are any two real num- 
bers whatever and 7 is a special symbol which has been introduced 
in order to generalize algebra. Essentially a complex quantity is 
nothing but a system of two real numbers arranged in a certain 
order. Although such expressions as a+ bi have in themselves no 
concrete meaning whatever, we agree to apply to them the ordinary 
rules of algebra, with the additional convention that 7? shall be 
replaced throughout by —1. 

Two complex quantities a + bi and a' + b'i are said to be equal if 
a=a'and 6=0'. The sum of two complex quantities a + bi and 
c+ di is a symbol of the same form a+c+(6+d)i; the differ- 
ence a+bi—(c+di) is equal to a—c+(6—d)i. To find the 
product of a + bi and ¢ + di we carry out the multiplication accord- 
ing to the usual rules for algebraic multiplication, replacing 2 by 
—1, obtaining thus 


(a + bi) (¢ + di) = ac — bd + (ad + be)i. 

The quotient obtained by the division of a+ i by ¢+di is 
defined to be a third imaginary symbol x + yi, such that when it is 
multiplied by ¢ + di, the product is a + bi. The equality 

a+ bi=(e+di)(a@+ y) 


is equivalent, according to the rules of multiplication, to the two 


relations cx — dy =a, dx + cy =b, 
whence we obtain ao +bd pe ad 
Oe ectepra? — +d? 
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The quotient obtained by the division of a + bi by ¢ + di is repre- 
sented by the usual notation for fractions in algebra, thus, 


a+ bo 


aS ay RET 


A convenient way of calculating 2 and y is to multiply numerator 
and denominator of the fraction by ¢—di and to develop the 
indicated products. 

All the properties of the fundamental operations of algebra can be 
shown to apply to the operations carried out on these imaginary sym- 
bols. Thus, if A, B, C, --- denote complex numbers, we shall have 


A-B=B.A, A-B-C=A-(B-C), A(B+C)=AB+AG, --- 


and so on. The two complex quantities a + bi and a — bi are said 
to be conjugate imaginaries. The two complex quantities a + 6¢ and 
—a— bi, whose sum is zero, are said to be negatives of each other 
or symmetric to each other. 

Given the usual system of rectangular axes in a plane, the complex 
quantity a + b7 is represented by the point M of the plane x0y, whose 
codrdinates are x =a and y=b. In this way a concrete representa- 
tion is given to these purely symbolic expressions, and to every 
proposition established for complex quantities there is a correspond- 
ing theorem of plane geometry. But the greatest advantages resulting 
from this representation will appear later. Real numbers correspond 
to points on the x-axis, which for this reason is also called the amis 
of reals. Two conjugate imaginaries a + bi and a — bi correspond to 
two points symmetrically situated with respect to the z-axis. Two 
quantities a + di and — a — di are represented by a pair of points 
symmetric with respect to the origin 0. The quantity a + bi, which 
corresponds to the point M with the codrdinates (a, 6), is sometimes 
called its affiz.* When there is no danger of ambiguity, we shall 
denote by the same letter a complex quantity and the point which 
represents it. 

Let us join the origin to the point M with codrdinates (a, 6) by a 
segment of a straight line. The distance OM is called the absolute 
value of a + bi, and the angle through which a ray must be turned 
from Ox to bring it in coincidence with OM (the angle being measured, 
as in trigonometry, from Ox toward Oy) is called the angle of a + bi. 


* This term is not much used in English, but the French frequently use the corre- 
sponding word afixe. —TRans. 
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Let p and w denote, respectively, the absolute value and the angle of 
a + bi; between the real quantities a, d, p, o there exist the two rela- 
tions a = p COs w, b = p sin w, whence we have 


a 
p= VaiI+e, Cer anaes i sine = a 

The absolute value p, which is an essentially positive number, is 
determined without ambiguity ; whereas the angle, being given only 
by means of its trigonometric functions, is determined except for an 
additive multiple of 2 77, which was evident from the definition itself. 
Hence every complex quantity may have an infinite number of 
angles, forming an arithmetic progression in which the successive 
terms differ by 27. In order that two complex quantities be equal, 
their absolute values must be equal, and moreover their angles must 
differ only by a multiple of 27, and these conditions are sufficient. 
The absolute value of a complex quantity z is represented by the 
same symbol |z| which is used for the absolute value of a real 
quantity. 

Let 2 =a-+ bi, z'=a'+ b'i be two complex numbers and m, m! 
the corresponding points; the sum z + 2! is then represented by the 
point m", the vertex of the parallelogram constructed upon Om, Om', 
The three sides of the triangle Om m'' 
(Fig. 1) are equal respectively to the 
absolute values of the quantities z, 2’, 
z+2z'. From this we conclude that the 
absolute value of the sum of two quanti- 
ties is less than or at most equal to the 
sum of the absolute values of the two 
quantities, and greater than or at least 
equal to their difference. Since two Fic. 1 
quantities that are negatives of each 
other have the same absolute value, the theorem is also true for 
the absolute value of a difference. Finally, we see in the same way 
that the absolute value of the sum of any number of complex 
quantities is at most equal to the sum of their absolute values, the 
equality holding only when all the points representing the different 
quantities are on the same ray starting from the origin. 

If through the point m we draw the two straight lines ma! and 
my' parallel to Ox and to Oy, the coérdinates of the point m' in this 
system of axes will be a’—a and b'—6 (Fig. 2). The point m'! 
then represents 2'— z in the new system; the absolute value of 
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z! — z is equal to the length mm', and the angle of z' — z is equal to 
the angle 6 which the direction mm' makes with mz'. Draw through 
Oa segment Om, equal and par- 
allel to mm'; the extremity m, of 
this segment represents z! — 2 in 
the system of axes Ox, Oy. But 
the figure Om'm, is a parallelo- 
gram; the point m, is therefore 
the symmetric point to m with 
respect to c, the middle point 
Fie. 2 of Om. “4 

Finally, let us obtain the for- 
mula which gives the absolute value and angle of the product.of any 
number of factors. Let 


2, = pz (COS w, + 7 SiN w,), (k =1, 2, ---+;,n); 
be the factors; the rules for multiplication, together with the addi- 
tion formule of trigonometry, give for the product 


21a ° °° Bn = PyPo- °° Pn COs (w, SP On ar Oo Se @,) 

+ isin (w, + 0, +++» +e) ], 
which shows that the absolute value of a product is equal to the 
product of the absolute values, and the angle of a product is equal to 
the sum of the angles of the factors. From this follows very easily 
the well-known formula of De Moivre: 


COS mw + 7 SiN mw = (COS.w + 7 SiN w)”, 


which contains in a very condensed form all the trigonometric for- 
mule for the multiplication of angles. 

The introduction of imaginary symbols has given completé gener- 
ality and symmetry to the theory of algebraic equations. It was in 
the treatment of equations of only the second degree that such ex- 
pressions appeared for the first time. Complex quantities are equally 
important in analysis, and we shall now state precisely what mean- 
ing is to be attached to the expression a function of a complex 
variable. 


2. Continuous functions of a complex variable. A complex quantity 
2=x-+ yi, where x and y are two real and independent variables, 
is a complex variable. If we give to the word function its most 
general meaning, it would be natural to say that every other complex 
quantity « whose value depends upon that of z is a function of %. 
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Certain familiar definitions can be extended directly to these func- 
tions. Thus, we shall say that a function w = f(z) is continuous if 
the absolute value of the difference f(z + h) — f(z) approaches zero 
when the absolute value of 4 approaches zero, that is, if to every 
positive number ¢ we can assign another positive number y such that 


IF@+h)-f@O|<s 
provided that || be less than y. 


A seri 
series, u, (2) + u, (2) + Ser + uU, (2) + ves, 


whose terms are functions of the complex variable z is uniformly 
convergent in a region A of the plane if to every positive number e 
we can assign a positive integer N such that 


|B] =| Un 41(%) + Ung a(2)+ -++|<e 


for all the values of z in the region A, provided that n=N. It 
can be shown as before (Vol. I, § 31, 2d ed.; § 173, 1st ed.) that if a 
series is uniformly convergent in a region A, and if each of its 
terms is a continuous function of z in that region, its sum is itself 
a continuous function of the variable z in the same region. 

Again, a series is uniformly convergent if, for all the values of z 
considered, the absolute value of each term |w,| is less than the 
corresponding term v, of a convergent series of real positive con- 
stants. The series is then both absolutely and uniformly convergent. 

Every continuous function of the complex variable z is of the 
form wv =P(a, y)+Q(«, y)t, where P and Q are real continuous 
functions of the two real variables x, y. If we were to impose no 
other restrictions, the study of functions of a complex variable 
would amount simply to a study of a pair of functions of two real 
variables, and the use of the symbol 7 would introduce only illusory 
simplifications. In order to make the theory of functions of a com- 
plex variable present some analogy with the theory of functions of a 
real variable, we shall adopt the methods of Cauchy to find the con- 
ditions which the functions P and Q must satisfy in order that the 
expression P + Qi shall possess the fundamental properties of func- 
tions of a real variable to which the processes of the calculus apply. 


3. Analytic functions. If f(x) is a function of a real variable x 
which has a derivative, the quotient 


Se + h)—f(2) 
h 
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approaches f"(x) when hf approaches zero. Let us determine in the 
same way under what conditions the quotient 

Au  AP+iAdQ 

Az Ax + iAdy 
will approach a definite limit when the absolute value of Az approaches 
zero, that is, when Az and Ay approach zero independently. It is 
easy to see that this will not be the case if the functions P(x, y) and 
Q(x, y) are any functions whatever, for the limit of the quotient 
Au/Az depends in general on the ratio Ay/Az, that is, on the way 
in which the point representing the value of z + 4 approaches the 
point representing the value of z. 

Let us first suppose y constant, and let us give to x a value x + Ax 

differing but slightly from x; then 


Au _P@+ se Y=P@Y)  ,2@rany)— ley, 
Ax 


Az Ax 


In order that this quotient have a limit, it is necessary that the 
functions P and Q possess partial derivatives with respect to x, and 
in that case ae Au @P , .0Q 

Az dx dx 
Next suppose x constant, and let us give to y the value y + Ay; we 
have 

Au _ P(%,y+Ay)— PQ, Y) its Q(x, y + Ay) — Q(@, y) | 
Ay 


Az iAy 


and in this case the quotient will have for its limit 
2Q_ ,oP 
dy * by 
if the functions P and Q possess partial derivatives with respect to y. 


In order that the limit of the quotient be the same in the two cases, 
it is necessary that 


CP OQ oP 0Q 
1 =a) 
() Ox = Oy oy Ox 

Suppose that the functions P and Q satisfy these conditions, and 
that the partial derivatives 0P/dx, dP /dy, 0Q/0x, 0Q/ey are con- 


tinuous functions. If we give to # and y any increments whatever, 
Az, Ay, we can write 


AP=P(a + A, y + Ay) — P(x + Aa, y) + P(x + Az, y) — P(, y) 
= AyP, ( + Aa, y + 0Ay) + AxP, (x + 6'Az, y) 
= Az[P. (x,y) + €] + Ay[P,(@, y) + 4], 
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where @ and 6! are positive numbers less than unity; and in the 
same way 
AQ=Aa[@(z, y) +] + Ay[@@, y) + 4), 


where e, ¢', «, € approach zero with Ax and Ay. The difference 
Au = AP + 7AQ can be written by means of the conditions (1) in 
the form, 


oP. .e@Q 0Q 
Au = Ao(S +i Bee ao) + Ay(— 38+ i) + nde t alay 


= (Ax + iay(S + i) + nda + y'Ay, 


where y and 7’ are infinitesimals. We have, then, 


Au _ oP Ze Ax + y'Ay_ 
nia Y seesALS Md Beeld 
Az ox Aw + iAy 


If || and |y'| are smaller than a number a, the absolute value of the 
complementary term is less than 2a@. This term will therefore ap- 
proach zero when Ax and Ay approach zero, and we shall have 


The conditions (1) are then necessary and sufficient in order that the 
quotient Aw/Az have a unique limit for each value of z, provided that 
the partial derivatives of the functions P and Q be continuous. The 
function wu is then said to be an analytic function * of the variable z, 
and if we represent it by f(z), the derivative /"(z) is equal to any 
one of the cee equivalent expressions : 
Te GE SCP Te oP 0Q . .0Q 
t a es — = ——— 
Le) = tiga SG, aN One ae ee 
It is important to notice that neither of the pair of functions 
P(a, y), Q(a, y) can be taken arbitrarily. In fact, if P and Q have 
derivatives. of the second order, and if we differentiate the first of 
the relations (1) with respect to x, and the second with respect to y, 
we have, adding the two resulting equations, 
Peer 


* Cauchy made frequent use of the term monogeéne, the equivalent of which, mono- 
genic, is sometimes used in English. The term synectique is also sometimes used in 
French. We shall use by preference the term analytic, and it will be shown later 
that this definition agrees with the one which has already been given (I, §19%7, 
2d ed.; § 191, 1st ed.) 
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We can show in the same way that AQ=0. The two functions 
P(a, y), Q(a, y) must therefore be a pair of solutions of Laplace’s 
equation. 

Conversely, any solution of Laplace’s equation may be taken for 
one of the functions P or Q. For example, let P(a, y) be a solution 
of that equation; the two equations (1), where @ is regarded as an 
unknown function, are compatible, and the expression 


P oD OF. oP 
v= Peni f (av — Fas) +c, 


(or %o) 
which is determined except for an arbitrary constant C, is an analytic 
function whose real part is P(a, y). 

It follows that the study of analytic functions of a complex vari- 
able z amounts essentially to the study of a pair of functions 
P(x, y), Q(#, y) of two real variables 2 and y that satisfy the 
relations (1). It would be possible to develop the whole theory with- 
out making use of the symbol 7.* 

We shall continue, however, to employ the notation of Cauchy, but 
it should be noticed that there is no essential difference between the 
two methods. Every theorem established for an analytic function 
J(#) can be expressed immediately as an equivalent theorem relat- 
ing to the pair of functions P and Q, and conversely. 


Examples. The function u = 2? — y? + 2zyi is an analytic function, for it 
satisfies the equations (1), and its derivative is 2x + 2yi = 2z; in fact, the func- 
tion is simply (x + yi)? = z?. On the other hand, the expression v = x — yi is not 
an analytic function, for we have 


foe 

Av Aw—idy _ Az 
Az At+ihy v4 ih 
Ax 


and it is obvious that the limit of the quotient Av/Az depends upon the limit of 
the quotient Ay/Az. 

If we put =p cosw, y = psinw, and apply the formule for the change of 
independent variables (I, § 63, 2d ed.; § 38, Ist ed., Ex. II), the relations 
(1) become 
(3) oP pee 0Q_—saP 


and the derivative takes the form 


V@Q= ie + iC) (cos — isinw), 


_  * This is the point of view taken by the German mathematicians who follow 
Riemann. 
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It is easily seen on applying these formule that the function 
zm = p™ (cos mw + isin mw) 
is an analytic function of z whose derivative is equal to 


mp™—1(cos mw + isin mw) (cos w — isinw) = mz-1, 


4. Functions analytic throughout a region. The preceding general 
statements are still somewhat vague, for so far nothing has been 
said about the limits between which z may vary. 

A portion A of the plane is said to be connected, or to consist of 
a single piece, when it is possible to join any two points whatever 
of that portion by a continuous path which lies entirely in that 
portion of the plane. A connected portion situated entirely at a 
finite distance can be bounded by one or several closed curves, 
among which there is always one closed curve which forms the 
exterior boundary. A portion of the plane extending to infinity may 
be composed of all the points exterior to one or more closed curves ; 
it may also be limited by curves having infinite branches. We shall 
employ the term region to denote a connected portion of the plane. 

A function f(z) of the complex variable z is said to be analytic * 
in a connected region A of the plane if it satisfies the following 
conditions : 

1) To every point z of A corresponds a definite value of f(z) ; 

2) f(2) is a continuous function of z when the point z varies in 
A, that is, when the absolute value of f(z + h)— f(z) approaches 
zero with the absolute value of A; 

3) At every point z of A, f(z) has a uniquely determined deriva- 
tive f'(z); that is, to every point 2 corresponds a complex number 
J'(z) such that the absolute value of the difference 


LEP DALE) _ px) 
h 


approaches zero when |/| approaches zero. Given any positive num- 
ber e, another positive number y can be found such that 


@) IPG + 2) —F@)— Wi'@|S €14| 
if |/| is less than y. 

For the moment we shall not make any hypothesis as to the values 
of f(z) on the curves which limit 4. When we say that a function 
is analytic in the interior of a region A bounded by a closed curve 


* The adjective holomorphic is also often used. — TRANS. 
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and on the boundary curve itself, we shall mean by this that /* (2) is 
analytic in a region A containing the boundary curve I and the 
region A. 

A function f(z) need not necessarily be analytic throughout its 
region of existence. It may have, in general, singular points, which 
may be of very varied types. It would be out of place at this point 
to make a classification of these singular points, the very nature of 
which will appear as we proceed with the study of functions which 
we are now commencing. 


5. Rational functions. Since the rules which give the derivative of 
a sum, of a product, and of a quotient are logical consequences of the 
definition of a derivative, they apply also to functions of a complex 
variable. The same is true of the rule for the derivative of a func- 
tion of a function. Let w= f(Z) be an analytic function of the 
complex variable Z; if we substitute for Z another analytic function 
$(z) of another complex variable z, wu is still an analytic function of 
the variable z. We have, in fact, 


Au Au Sate 
AZePAZ RS 


when |Az| approaches zero, |AZ| approaches zero, and each of the 
quotients Au/AZ, AZ /Az approaches a definite limit. Therefore the 
quotient Aw/Az itself approaches a limit: 


. Aw 
lim ee = f'(Z) $'(z). 
We have already seen (§ 3) that the function 


2™ = (x + yi)™ 


is an analytic function of z, and that its derivative is mz™-!. This 
can be shown directly as in the case of real variables. In fact, the 
binomial formula, which results simply from the properties of multi- 
plication, obviously can be extended in the same way to complex 
quantities. Therefore we can write 


m m (aie vane 
(e+h)" =z Un tix in BD )em2y2 4, 


? 


where m is a positive integer; and from this follows 


2+ h)™ —e2™ ie) 
Ce man od +... +14]. 
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It is clear that the right-hand side has mz™-! for its limit when the 
absolute value of A approaches zero. 

It follows that any polynomial with constant coefficients is an 
analytic function throughout the whole plane. A rational function 
(that is, the quotient of two polynomials P(z), Q(z), which we may 
as well suppose prime to each other) is also in general an analytic 
function, but it has a certain number of singular points, the roots of 
the equation Q(z)= 0. It is analytic in every region of the plane 
which does not include any of these points. 


6. Certain irrational functions. When a point z describes a continu- 
ous curve, the codrdinates x and y, as well as the absolute value p, 
vary in a continuous manner, and the same is also true of the angle, 


Fie. 3a Fie. 3b 


provided the curve described does not pass through the origin. If 
the point z describes a closed curve, x, y, and p return to their 
original values, but for the angle w this is not always the case. If 
the origin is outside the region inclosed by the closed curve (Fig. 3a), 
it is evident that the angle will return to its original value; but this 
is no longer the case if the point z describes a curve such as M,NPM, 
or M,npqM, (Fig. 30). In the first case the angle takes on its original 
value increased by 27r, and in the second case it takes on its original 
value increased by 47r. It is clear that z can be made to describe 
closed curves such that, if we follow the continuous variation of the 
angle along any one of them, the final value assumed by w will differ 
from the initial value by 27, where n is an arbitrary integer, posi- 
tive or negative. In general, when z describes a closed curve, the 
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angle of z — a returns to its initial value if the point a lies outside 

of the region bounded by that: closed curve, but the curve described 

by 2 can always be chosen so that the final value assumed by the 

angle of z — a will be equal to the initial value increased by 2m. 
Let us now consider the equation 


(5) WE rf 
where m is a positive integer. To every value of z, except z = 0, 


there are m distinct values of w which satisfy this equation and 
therefore correspond to the given value of z. In fact, if we put 


2=p(coSw+7sinw), u=r(cos¢?+isin®), 
the relation (5) becomes equivalent to the following pair: 
rT” =p; md = w+ 2k. 


From the first we have r = p””, which means that r is the mth arith- 
metic root of the positive number p; from the second we have 


$ =(w + 2k) /m. 


To obtain all the distinct values of wu we have only to give to the 
arbitrary integer & the m consecutive integral values 0, 1, 2,---, m—1; 
in this way we obtain expressions for the m roots of the equation (5) 


al 4 
(6) i= p* [eos (es) +7sin (ot=**)|, 
(A = 0, 1, 2,---, m —1). 


It is usual to represent by 2’ any one of these roots. 

When the variable z describes a continuous curve, each of these 
roots itself varies in a continuous manner. If z describes a closed 
curve to which the origin is exterior, the angle w comes back to its 
original value, and each of the roots w,, w,, +++, Um—1 describes a 
closed curve (Fig. 4a). But if the point z describes the curve 
M,NPM, (Fig. 3 0), w changes to w + 277, and the final value of the root 
u; is equal to the initial value of the root w;,,. Hence the ares 
described by the different roots form a single closed curve (Fig. 4b). 

These m roots therefore undergo a cyclic permutation when the 
variable z describes in the positive direction any closed curve with- 
out double points that incloses the origin. It is clear that by making 
z describe a suitable closed path, any one of the roots, starting from 
the initial value w,, for example, can be made to take on for its final 
value the value of any of the other roots. If we wish to maintain 
continuity, we must then consider these m roots of the equation (5) 
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not as so many distinct functions of z, but as m distinct branches of the 
same function. The point 2 = 0, about which the permutation of the 
m values of w takes place, is called a critical point or a branch point. 


Fie. 4a Fie. 46 


In order to consider the m values of u as distinct functions of z, 
it will be necessary to disrupt the continuity of these roots along a 
line proceeding from the origin to infinity. We can represent this 
break in the continuity very concretely as follows: imagine that in 
the plane of z, which we may regard as a thin sheet, a cut is made 
along a ray extending from the origin to infinity, for example, along 
the ray OL (Fig. 5), and that then the two edges of the cut are 
slightly separated so that there is no path along which the variable 
z can move directly from one edge to the other. Under these cireum- 
stances no closed path whatever can inclose the origin; hence to 
each value of z corresponds a completely determined value w; of the 
m roots, which we can obtain by tak- 
ing for the angle w the value included 
between a@ and a—27. But it must 
be noticed that the values of w,; at two 
points m, m' on opposite sides of the 
cut do not approach the same limit as 
the points approach the same point of 
the cut. The limit of the value of u; 
at the point m! is equal to the limit of 
the value of uw; at the point m, multi- 
plied by [cos (2 /m) + ¢sin (2 3/m)}. 

Each of the roots of the equation (5) is an analytic function. Let 
u, be one of the roots corresponding to a given value z,; to a value 
of z near z, corresponds a value of u near u,. Instead of trying to 
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find the limit of the quotient (u — u,)/(z — 2,), we can determine the 
limit of its reciprocal 


z— %, a Ue ao the 


uU—-U U—Uy 
and that limit is equal to mu,"-1. We have, then, for the derivative 
OSG ee ate ar ee 


or, using negative exponents, 

Ha= : E 
In order to be sure of having the value of the derivative which corre- 
sponds to the root considered, it is better to make use of the expres- 
sion (1/m) (w/z). 

In the interior of a closed curve not containing the origin each 
of the determinations of Vz is an analytic function. The equation 
u™ = A(z —a) has also m roots, which permute themselves cyclically 
about the critical point z = a. 

Let us consider now the equation 


(7) ut = A(z —¢,)(2— 6) +++ (@—&)s 


where ¢,, €,,-+-, @, are m distinct quantities. We shall denote by 
the same letters the points which represent these m quantities. Let 


us set A = R(cosa@ + isina), 


%2#—€=p,(coSu,+isine,), (k=1, 2,---, n), 
u = r(cos 6 + isin @), 
where w, represents the angle which the straight-line segment e,z 
makes with the direction Ox. From the equation (7) it follows that 
1 = Rp.p,+-* pr; 20=a+o,+---+0,+2m7; 
hence this equation has two roots that are the negatives of each other, 
ca i ee ek Ge 
u, = (Rp,p,-°- p.)*| eos (“tote 
+ isin(@ 2 a3 —tes)], 
2 
U, = (Rp,p,- °° p.)*{ cos (* dense ia @n “Z) 


5 : 


(8) 


+ isin( 
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When the variable z describes a closed curve C containing within 
it p of the points ¢,, ¢,,---, e,, p of the angles @, 3) °° +, @, Will 
increase by 27; the angle of wu, and that of u, will therefore in- 
crease by pm. If p is even, the two roots return to their initial 
values; but if p is odd, they are permuted. In particular, if the 
curve incloses a single point e;, the two roots will be permuted. The 
n points e; are branch points. In order that the two roots w, and u, 
shall be functions of z that are always uniquely determined, it will 
suffice to make a system of cuts such that any closed curve whatever 
will always contain an even number of critical points. We might, 
for example, make cuts along rays proceeding from each of the 
points e, to infinity and not cutting each other. But there are many 
other possible arrangements. If, for example, there are four criti- 
cal points e,, @,, @,, €,, a cut could be made along the segment of a 
straight line e,e,, and a second along the segment ¢,¢,. 


7. Single-valued and multiple-valued functions. The simple exam- 
ples which we have just treated bring to light a very important fact. 
The value of a function f(z) of the variable z does not always depend 
entirely upon the value of z alone, but it may also depend in a cer- 
tain measure upon the succession of values assumed by the variable 
z in passing from the initial value to the actual value in question, 
or, in other words, upon the path followed by the variable z. 

Let us return, for example, to the function u = Vz. If we pass 
from the point M, to the point M by the two paths M,NM and M,PM 
(Fig. 35), starting in each case with the same initial value for w, we 
shall not obtain at M the same value for uw, for the two values 
obtained for the angle of z will differ by 27. We are thus led to 
introduce a new distinction. 

An analytic function f(z) is said to be single-valued * in a region 
A when all the paths in A which go from a point z, to any other point 
whatever z lead to the same final value for f(z). When, however, 
the final value of f(z) is not the same for all possible paths in 4, 
the function is said to be multiple-valued.t A function that is 
analytic at every point of a region A is necessarily single-valued in 
that region. In general, in order that a function f(z) be single- 
valued in a given region, it is necessary and sufficient that the func- 
tion return to its original value when the variable makes a circuit of 


* In French the term uniforme or the term monodrome is used. — TRANS. 
+ In French the term multiforme is used. — TRANS. 
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any closed path whatever. If, in fact, in going from the point A to 
the point B by the two paths AMB (Fig. 6) and ANB, we arrive in 
the two cases at the point B with the same determination of f(z), it 
is obvious that, when the variable is made to describe the closed 

curve AMBNA, we shall return to the point 


N ® A with the initial value of f(2). 
Conversely, let us suppose that, the varia- 
a At ble having described the path A4MBNA, we 
Wie 6 return to the point of departure with the 


initial value w,; and let w, be the value of the 
function at the point B after z has described the path AMB, When 
z describes the path BNA, the function starts with the value w, and 
arrives at the value u,; then, conversely, the path ANB will lead 
from the value wu, to the value w,, that is, to the same value as the 
path AMB. 

It should be noticed that a function which is not single-valued in. a 
region may yet have no critical points in that region. Consider, for 
example, the portion of the plane included between two concentric cir- 
cles C, C' having the origin for center. The function u = z2”™ has no 
critical point in that region ; still it is not single-valued in that region, 
for if z is made to describe a concentric circle between C and C’, the 
function 2”™ will be multiplied by cos (2 7/m) + isin (2 1/m). 


Il. POWER SERIES WITH COMPLEX TERMS. ELEMENTARY 
TRANSCENDENTAL FUNCTIONS 


8. Circle of convergence. The reasoning employed in the study of 
power series (Vol. I, Chap. IX) will apply to power series with 
complex terms; we have only to replace in the reasoning the phrase 
“absolute value of a real quantity” by the corresponding one, 
“absolute value of a complex quantity.” We shall recall briefly the 
theorems and results stated there. Let 


(9) a,+a2+a,27+---+a,2°+.--- 


be a power series in which the coefficients and the variable may have 


any imaginary values whatever. Let us also consider the series of 
absolute values, 


(10) A, +A r+Ar+.+- + Ae +..., 


where A;=|a,;|,7=|z|. We can prove (I, § 181, 2d.ed.; § 177, 
1st ed.) the existence of a positive number R such that the series 
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(10) is convergent for every value of r< R, and divergent for every 
value of r>R. The number RF is equal to the reciprocal of the 
greatest limit of the terms of the sequence 


V A. V Ay, sere VA 


ra5) 6G OF 


A 


and, as particular cases, it may be zero or infinite. 

From these properties of the number FR it follows at once that the 
series (9) is absolutely convergent when the absolute value of z is 
less than R. It cannot be convergent for a value z, of z whose abso- 
lute value is greater than R, for the series of absolute values (10) 
would then be convergent for values of r greater than R (I, § 181, 
2d ed.; $177, 1st ed.). If, with the origin as center, we describe in 
the plane of the variable z a circle C of radius R (Fig. 7), the power 
series (9) is absolutely convergent for every value of z inside the 
circle C, and divergent for every value of z outside; for this reason 
the circle is called the circle of convergence. In a point of the circle 
itself the series may be convergent or divergent, according to the 
particular series.* 

In the interior of a circle C' concentric with the first, and with a 
radius R!' less than R, the series (9) is uniformly convergent. For 
at every point within C’ we have evidently 


D 
ere SS One pet? | Al ag Ih nm +1 fteee ft Ase One, 


and it is possible to choose the integer n so large that the second 
member will be less than any given positive number e, whatever p 
may be. From this we conclude that the sum of the series (9) is a 
continuous function f(z) of the variable z at every point within the 
circle of convergence (§ 2). 

By differentiating the series (9) repeatedly, we obtain an unlimited 
number of power series, f(z), f,(#),---, /,(€),-++, which have the 
same circle of convergence as the first (I, § 183, 2d ed.; § 179, 
1st ed.). We prove in the same way as in $184, 2d ed., that f(z) 
is the derivative of f(z), and in general that f,(z) is the derivative 


* Let f(z) = Zanz be a power series whose radius of convergence F is equal to 1. 
If the coefficients ay, @;, dg, ---, are positive decreasing numbers such that dn ap- 
proaches zero when 7 increases indefinitely, the series is convergent in every point 
of the circle of convergence, except perhaps for z=1. In fact, the series 2z”, where 
|z|=1, is indeterminate except for z=1, for the absolute value of the sum of the first 
n terms is less than 2/|1— |; it will suffice, then, to apply the reasoning of § 166, Vol. I, 
based on the generalized lemma of Abel. In the same way the series a) — 412+ d22?—----, 
which is obtained from the preceding by replacing z by —2, is convergent at all the 
points of the circle |z|=1, except perhaps for z=-1. (Cf. I, § 166.) 
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of f,_,(2). Every power series represents therefore an analytic fune- 
tion in the interior of its circle of convergence. There is an infinite 
sequence of derivatives of the 
given function, and all of them 


y 
are analytic functions in the 
same circle. Given a point z 
inside the circle C, let us 
oF draw a circle ¢ tangent to 
the circle C in the interior, 
© with the given point as cen- 
ter, and then let us take a 
point z + A inside c; if r and 
p are the absolute values of 
z and h, we have r+p<Rk 
(Fig. 7). The sum f(z + /) 
Fig. 7 of the series is equal to the 
sum of the double series 


a,+a,2+a,27 +---+a,2"+--- 
+a,h+2azh+---+na,2*"*h+--- 


cy + a,h? +... -2G—) 


(0) 


a,2"~*h? +.--- 


when we sum by columns. But this series is absolutely convergent, 
for if we replace each term by its absolute value, we shall have a 
double series of positive terms whose sum is 


A, +A\(r+p)+--- +4, + p)*+->- 


We can therefore sum the double series (11) by rows, and we have 
then, for every point z + h inside the circle ¢, the relation 


(12) SE +M=SO+M Ot EIO+-- +7 4@+-- 


The series of the second member is surely convergent so long as 
the absolute value of h is less than R — 7, but it may be convergent 
in a larger circle. Since the functions f(z), f,(2), +++, f(z), +++ are 
equal to the successive derivatives of f(z), the formula (12) is 
identical with the Taylor development. 

If the series (9) is convergent at a point Z of the circle of con- 
vergence, the sum /(Z) of the series is the limit approached by the 
sum f(z) when the point z approaches the point Z along a radius 
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which terminates in that point. We prove this just as in Volume I 
($ 182, 2d ed.; §178, 1st ed.), by putting x = 6Z and letting 6 in- 
crease from 0 to 1. The theorem is still true when z, remaining inside 
the circle, approaches Z along a curve which is not tangent at Z to 
the circle of convergence.* 

When the radius PR is infinite, the circle of convergence includes 
the whole plane, and the function f(z) is analytic for every value 
of z. We say that this is an integral function ; the study of tran- 
scendental functions of this kind is one of the most important 
objects of Analysis.t We shall study in the following paragraphs 
the classic elementary transcendental functions, 


9. Double series. Given a power series (9) with any coefficients whatever, we 
shall say again that a second power series Za,z", whose coefficients are all real 
and positive, dominates the first series if for every value of n we have |a,|S ay. 
All the consequences deduced by means of dominant functions (I, §§ 186-189, 
2d ed.; §§ 181-184, 1st ed.) follow without modification in the case of complex 
variables. We shall now give another application of this theory. 

Let 


(18) Jo(2) + F,(2) + Fo(2) + +++ + Sn(2) + +> 


be a series of which each term is itself the sum of a power series that converges 
in a circle of radius equal to or greater than the number FR > 0, 


Fi(2) = Gio + Giz + +++ + AinZ™ + +>. 


Suppose each term of the series (13) replaced by its development according to 
powers of z; we obtain thus a double series in which each column is formed by 
the development of a function f;(z). When that series is absolutely convergent 
for a value of z of absolute value p, that is, when the double series 


>>, |4n|e" 
ee) 
is convergent, we can sum the first double series by rows for every value of z 


whose absolute value does not exceed p. We obtain thus the development of 
the sum F(z) of the series (13) in powers of z, 


F(z)=b, + 6,2 +---+0na*+-+-, 
bp = Aon + Gin + ++: + Gin =f merevels (n= 0, 1, 2,---). 
This proof is essentially the same as that for the development of f(z + h) in 


powers of h. 
Suppose, for example, that the series f,(z) has a dominant function of the 
form M;r/(r — z), and that the series 2M; is itself convergent. In the double 


* See PicarD, Traité d’Analyse, Vol. II, p. 73. 

+ The class of integral functions includes polynomials as a special case. If there 
are an infinite number of terms in the development, we shall use the expression 
integral transcendental function. — TRANS. 
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series the absolute value of the general term is less than M;|z|"/r. If |z| <7, 
the series is absolutely convergent, for the series of the absolute values is 
convergent and its sum is less than r2M;/(r — |z)). 


10. Development of an infinite product in power series. Let 
F (2) = (1+ to) (14%) +++ (1+ my) ++ 


be an infinite product where each of the functions u; is a continuous function 
of the complex variable z in the region D. If the series 2U;, where U; = |ui|, 
is uniformly convergent in the region, F(z) is equal to the sum of a series that 
is uniformly convergent in D, and therefore represents a continuous function 
(I, §§ 175, 176, 2d ed.). When the functions wu; are analytic functions of z, it fol- 
lows, from a general theorem which will be demonstrated later (§ 39), that the 
same is true of F(z). 
For example, the infinite product 


F@=20-2)(1-4)...(1-4)... 


represents a function of z analytic throughout the entire plane, for the series 
Z|z|?/n? is uniformly convergent within any closed curve whatever. This 
product is zero for z=0, +1, + 2,--- and for these values only. 

We can prove directly that the product F(z) can be developed in a power 
series when each of the functions u; can be developed in a power series 

u;(z) = Ain + AZ + +++ 4+QjnzZ™ + -- *y (i = 0, 13 2, Soe ‘); 
such that the double series 
>) > lanl 
n 


i 


is convergent for a suitably chosen positive value of r. 
Let us set, as in Volume I (§ 174, 2d ed.), 


%=1+ Up, Vn = (1+ Up) (1 + Uy) +++ (1+ Un—1) Une 
It is sufficient to show that the sum of the series 
(14) Ce i a ce 


which is equal to the infinite produet F(z), can be developed in a power series. 
Now, if we set 


Us = |Gio| + laa] + +++ + |ainler +--+, 
it is clear that the product 
= (1+ up) (L-+ uy) ++ (1+ ua) 


is a dominant function for v,. It is therefore possible to arrange the series (14) 
according to powers of z if the following auxiliary series 


(15) Mbyte: + 4--- 
can be so arranged. 


If we develop each term of this last series in power series, we obtain a 
double ‘series with positive coefficients, and it is sufficient for our purpose to 
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prove that the double series converges when z is replaced by r. Indicating by 
U;,, and V;, the values of the functions u’, and wv, for z = r, we have 


V,=(L+ Up) (1+ Uj)--- (1+ UA_y) U;, 
and therefore 
VotVit---4+V,=(+ ™%---(14+ VY, 
or, again, 
VotVat 4 Vicevote +, 


When n increases indefinitely, the sum Uj + --- + U; approaches a limit, since 
the series ZU; is supposed to be convergent. The double series (15) is then 
absolutely convergent if |z|=r; the double series obtained by the development 
of each term v, of the series (14) is then a fortiori absolutely convergent within 
the circle C of radius r, and we can arrange it according to:integral powers of z. 

The coefficient b, of z? in the development of F(z) is equal, from the above, to the 
limit, as n becomes infinite, of the coefficient b,,of z? in the sum %)+0,+ +++ + Un, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, in the development of the product 


d Py = (1+ Up) (1+ u,) --- (1+ up). 


Hence this coefficient can be obtained by applying to infinite products the 
ordinary rule which gives the coefficient of a power of z in the product of a 
finite number of polynomials. For example, the infinite product 


F(z) = (1+ 2) (1+ 2?) (1 +24) +++ (1+ 2”)--- 


can be developed according to powers of z if |z| <1. Any power of z whatever, 
say 2, will appear in the development with the coefficient unity, for any posi- 
tive integer N can be written in one and only one way in the form of a sum of 
powers of 2. We have, then, if |z| <1, 


(16) F(Z)=1424+24---+a4---= 


which can also be very easily obtained by means of the identity 


1— 22” n—1 
—~—=(1+) 0+) 04+2)--- 42"). 


11. The exponential function. The arithmetic definition of the ex- 
ponential function evidently has no meaning when the exponent is 
a complex number. In order to generalize the definition, it will be 
necessary to start with some property which is adapted to an exten- 
sion to the case of the complex variable. We shall start with the 
property expressed by the functional relation 


a®x a’ = art, 


Let us consider the question of determining a power series f(z), con- 
vergent in a circle of radius R, such that 


(17) SE+#)=fOLE) 


when the absolute values of z, z', z +2! are less than R, which will 
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surely be the case if |z| and |z’| are less than R/2. If we put 2’ =0 
in the above equation, it becomes 


SOQ) =FO FO). 


Hence we must have (0) =1, and we shall write the desired series 


WAC Vos 14+ Set set-- aie 


Let us replace successively in that series z by dt, then by A‘t, where 
d and 2! are two constants and ¢ an auxiliary variable; and let us 
then multiply the resulting series. This gives 


SO) fA) =LEFAHAET- 
aF i Cee ee see +a!) + . 
On the other hand, we have 
fOLFAD=L4+FOFAMEF-- +SQatapetens. 


The equality f(At + A't) = f(At) f(A't) is to hold for all values of 
d, A‘, ¢ such that |A| <1, |A'| <1, |t]< R/2. The two series must 
then be identical, that is, we must have 


a,(rA + A')" = a,rA" + 7 Q,—1Q,A"— 10! 


—1 
$+ a, yah AN! 4 wee ab one 


and from this we can deduce the equations 


A, = Ay,-1%) A, = A, 2%, oy 


all of which can be expressed in the single condition 

(18) Ap +q = UUqy 
where p and qg are any two positive integers whatever. In order to 
find the general solution, let us suppose gy =1, and let us put 
successively p = 1, p = 2, p =3,---; from this we find a, = a?, then 


@,=a,a,=a;,---,and finally a, =a. The expressions thus obtained 
satisfy the condition (18), and the series sought is of the form 


2 n 
feya1 t+ GPs... Ger Ae 
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This series is convergent in the whole plane, and the relation 


Se+2) =f@SFE) 
is true for all values of 2 and z!. 


The above series depends upon an arbitrary constant a,. Taking 
a,=1, we shall set 


po ts an 
e papat Gato tnimeheall Slat eat 


so that the general solution of the given problem is e%*. The inte- 
gral function e* coincides with the exponential function e* studied in 
algebra when z is real, and it always satisfies the relation 
Cue Fee 
whatever z and z’ may be. The derivative of e* is equal to the func- 
tion itself. Since we may write by the addition formula 
ex + yt =e ev, 
in order to calculate e* when z has an imaginary value x + yi, it is 


sufficient to know how to calculate e”. Now the development of e% 
can be written, grouping together terms of the same kind, 


ee ae, (Tae 
ef =—1 — = fats 
We recognize in the second member the developments of cos y and 
of sin y, and consequently, if y is real, 

ev" =cosy+isiny. 

Replacing e” by this expression in the preceding formula, we have 

(19) e tv — e*(cosy+isiny); 
the function e**+” has e* for its absolute value and y for its angle. 
This formula makes evident an important property of e*; if z 
changes to z+ 27, x is not changed while y is increased by 27, 


but these changes do not alter the value of the second member of 
the formula (19). We have, then, 


+27 __ . 
e =e"; 


\ 


that is, the exponential function e* has the period 2 mi. 

Let us consider now the solution of the equation e* = A, where A 
is any complex quantity whatever different from zero. Let p and wo 
be the absolute value and the angle of 4; we have, then, 


etv = e(cosy +isiny) = p(cosw+isinw), 
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from which it follows that 
=p, y=o+ 2kr. 


From the first relation we find « = log p, where the abbreviation log 

shall always be used for the natural logarithm of a real positive 

number. On the other hand, y is determined except for a multiple 

of 27. If A is zero, the equation e’ = 0 leads to an impossibility. 

Hence the equation e* = A, where A is not zero, has an infinite num- 

ber of roots given by the expression log p + i(w + 2k); the equation 
= 0 has no roots, real or imaginary. 


Note. We might also define e? as the limit approached by the poly- 
nomial (1+ z/m)” when m becomes infinite. The method used in 
algebra to prove that the limit of this polynomial is the series e* can 
be used even when z is complex. 


12. Trigonometric functions. In order to define sinz and cos z 
when z is complex, we shall extend directly to complex values the 
series established for these functions when the variable is real. 
Thus we shall have 


~ 28 2 
sinz = +a: 
Omen ; 

(20) tank: 
ee ee te 

COS 2 1 : 


These are integral transcendental functions which have all the 
properties of the trigonometric functions. Thus we see from the 
formule (20) that the derivative of sin z is cos z, that the derivative 
of cos z is — sin 2, and that sin z becomes — sin z, while cos z does 
not change at all when z is changed to — z. 

These new transcendental functions can be brought into very close 
relation with the exponential function. In fact, if we write the ex- 
pansion of e*, collecting eg the terms with and without the 


factor 2, 2 
ain e+e a +i(F— att) 


we find that that equality can be written, by (20), in the form 
e* = cosz +2 sing. 
Changing z to — z, we have again 
e-* = cosz — ising, 


and from these two relations we derive 
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(21) cose = EO, sine =. 

These are the well-known formule of Euler which express the 
trigonometric functions in terms of the exponential function. They 
show plainly the periodicity of these functions, for the right-hand 
sides do not change when we replace z by x +27. Squaring and 
adding them, we have 

cos? z + sin?z = 1. 
Let us take again the addition formula e¢+*)? = ee”, or 
cos (z + z') + isin (z + 2’) 
= (cos z + 7 sin 2) (cos 2' + i sin z') 
= cos z cos 2! — sin z sin z' + i(sin z cos 2’ + sin 2! cos 2), 
and let us change z to — z, z' to — z'. It then becomes 


cos (2 + 2') — isin (2 + 2’) 
= cos z cos z' — sin z sin 2’ — i(sin 2 cos 2’ + sin z' cos 2), 
and from these two formule we derive 
cos (2 + 2') = cos 2 cos 2' — sinz sin 2’ 
sin (z + 2") = sin z cos 2! + sinz cos 2!. 


The addition formule and therefore all their consequences apply for 
complex values of the independent variables. Let us determine, for 
example, the real part and the coefficient of 7 in cos (x + yi) and 
sin (x + yt). We have first, by Euler’s formule, 


Cees Ki es ert =e 
= cosnyz sin y= ; 
2 cb 2% 


whence, by the addition formule, 


COs yt = =isinhy; 


cos (a + yi) = cos x cos yi — sin x sin yi = cos x cosh y — i sin sinh y, 

sin (a + yi) = sin x cos yi + cos x sin yi = sin x cosh y + ¢ cos « sinh y. 
The other trigonometric functions can be expressed by means of 

the preceding. For example, 

ESsing ke te“ 

“cose tet@pte* 


tan z 


which may be written in the form 


t 3 1 e” wines 1 
Ne a e22 + 1 

The right-hand side is a rational function of e*“; the period of the 
tangent is therefore 7r. 
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13. Logarithms. Given a complex quantity z, different from zero, 
we have already seen (§ 11) that the equation e“ = 2 has an infinite 
number of roots. Let «=x + yi, and let p and w denote the absolute 
value and angle of z, respectively. Then we must have 


=p, y=ot2kr. 


Any one of these roots is called the logarithm of z and will be 
denoted by Log (z). We can write, then, 


Log (2) = logp +t(w + 2k7), 


the symbol Jog being reserved for the ordinary natural, or Napierian, 
logarithm of a real positive number. 

Every quantity, real or complex, different from zero, has an 
infinite number of logarithms, which form an arithmetic progres- 
sion whose consecutive terms differ by 2 7i. In particular, if z is a 
real positive number x, we have w= 0. Taking k = 0, we find again 
the ordinary logarithm; but there are also an infinite number of 
complex values for the logarithm, of the form loga + 2 ki. If z is 
real and negative, we can take w = 77; hence all the determinations 
of the logarithm are imaginary. 

Let 2’ be another imaginary quantity with the absolute value p’ 


and the angle w’. We have 
Log (z') = log p! + i(w! + 2 k'r). 
Adding the two logarithms, we obtain 
Log () + Log (z') = log pp’ + tLw +a! +2(k + k')r}. 


Since pp! is equal to the absolute value of zz', and w + w! is equal to 
its angle, this formula can be written in the form 


Log (2) + Log (z') = Log (z2'), 


which shows that, when we add any one whatever of the values of 
Log (z) to any one whatever of the values of Log(z'), the sum is one 
of the determinations of Log (zz’). 

Let us suppose now that the variable z describes in its plane any 
continuous curve whatever not passing through the origin; along 
this curve p and w vary continuously, and the same thing is true of 
the different determinations of the logarithm. But two quite distinct 
cases may present themselves when the variable z traces a closed 
curve. When z starts from a point z, and returns to that point after 
having described a closed curve not containing the origin within it, 
the angle w of z takes on again its original value w,, and the different 
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determinations of the logarithm come back to their initial values. If 
we represent each value of the logarithm by a point, each of these 
points traces out a closed curve. On the contrary, if the variable z 
describes a closed curve such as the curve M,NMP (Fig. 35), the 
angle increases by 27, and each determination of the logarithm 
returns to its initial value increased by 27%. In general, when z 
describes any closed curve whateyer, the final value of the logarithm 
is equal to its initial value increased by 2kzri, where k denotes a 
positive or negative integer which gives the number of revolutions 
and the direction through which the radius vector joining the origin 
to the point z has turned. It is, then, impossible to consider the dif- 
ferent determinations of Log (z) as so many distinct functions of z 
if we do not place any restriction on the variation of that variable, 
since we can pass continuously from one to the other. They are so 
many branches of the same function, which are permuted among 
themselves about the critical point z = 0. 

In the interior of a region which is bounded by a single closed curve 
and which does not contain the origin, each of the determinations of 
Log () is a continuous single-valued function of z. To show that it 
is an analytic function it is sufficient to show that it possesses a 
unique derivative at each point. Let 2 and z, be two neighboring 
values of the variable, and Log (z), Log (z,) the corresponding values 
of the chosen determination of the logarithm. When z, approaches 
z, the absolute value of Log (z,) — Log (z) approaches zero. Let us put 
Log (2) = u, Log (z,) = u,; then 


Log (4) — Log(z)_ 4-4. 


2,—2 ee — e* 


When w, approaches w, the quotient 


e“1 — e% 
u,—U 


approaches as its limit the derivative of e”; that is, e” or x Hence 
the logarithm has a uniquely determined derivative at each point, 
and that derivative is equal to 1/z. In general, Log(z — a) has an 
infinite number of determinations which permute themselves about 
the critical point z = a, and its derivative is 1/(z — a). 

The function 2”, where m is any number whatever, real or complex, 
is defined by means of the equality 


2z™ — e™ Log @), 
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Unless m be a real rational number, this function possesses, just as 

does the logarithm, an infinite number of determinations, which per- 

mute themselves when the variable turns about the point z = 0. It is 

sufficient to make an infinite cut along a ray from the origin in 

order to make each branch ananalytic function in the whole plane. 
The derivative is given by the expression 


Mm em Log (2) = mz” The 
z 


and it is clear that we ought to take the same value for the angle 
of z in the function and in its derivative. 


14. Inverse functions: arcsinz, arctanz. The inverse functions 
of sin z, cos z, tan z are defined in a similar way. Thus, the function 
wu = are sin z is defined by the equation 


2 = sin wu. 
In order to solve this equation for wu, we write 


et — é= ut ezui pais 1 


2 = —— = 


2i Qiew ’ 
and we are led to an equation of the second degree, 
(22) U? — 2iz2U —1=0, 


to determine the auxiliary unknown quantity U =e“. We obtain 
from this equation 


(23) U=z+vi—#4 
or 
(24) uw = are sinz = : Log (iz +V1— 2). 


The equation z = sin uw has therefore two sequences of roots, which 
arise, on the one hand, from the two values of the radical V1 — 2?, 
and, on the other hand, from the infinite number of determinations 
of the logarithm. But if one of these determinations is known, 
all the others can easily be determined from it. Let U’ = p'e’ and 
U" = p''e” be the two roots of the equation (22); between these 
two roots exists the relation U'U'" =—1, and therefore p'p"” =1, 
w'+ wo" =(2n+1)7. It is clear that we may suppose w! = 7 — w/, 
and we have then 


Log (U') = log p' + i(w! + 2 k's), 
Log (U") = — log p!+ t(7 —o'+ 2k"). 
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Hence all the determinations of arcsinz are given by the two 
formule 

are sin 2 = w' + 2k'm — ilog p’, 

are sinz = 7 + 2k" — w' + i logo’, 
and we may write 

(A) arc sinz = u' + 2k'n, 

(B) are sinz = (2k!"'+1)7 — w, 
where w! = w! — i log p’. 

When the variable z describes a continuous curve, the various 
determinations of the logarithm in the formula (24) vary in general 
in a continuous manner. The only critical points that are possible 
are the points z = +1, around which the two values of the radical 
Vi — 2 are permuted; there cannot be a value of z that causes 
iz + V1— 2’ to vanish, for, if there were, on squaring the two sides 
of the equation iz = + V1— 2? we should obtain 1= 0. 

Let us suppose that two cuts are made along the axis of reals, one 
going from — o to the point —1, the other from the point +1 to 
+o. Ifthe path described by the variable is not allowed to cross 
these cuts, the different determinations of arc sin z are single-valued 
functions of z. In fact, when the variable z describes a closed curve 
not crossing any of these cuts, the two roots U', U" of equation (22) 
also describe closed curves. None of these curves contains the 
origin in its interior. If, for example, the curve described by the 
root U' contained the origin in its interior, it would cut the axis Oy 
in a point above Oz at least once. Corresponding to a value of U of 
the form ia(a > 0), the relation (22) determines a value (1 + a’)/2@ 
for z, and this value is real and >1. The curve described by the 
point z would therefore have to cross the cut which goes from 
+1 to+o. 

The different determinations of arc sin z are, moreover, analytic 
functions of z.* For let w and u, be two neighboring values of 


* If we choose in U=iz+V1- 2? the determination of the radical which reduces to 
1 when z=0, the real part of U remains positive when the variable z does not cross 
the cuts, and we can put U= Re’®, where ® lies between —7/2 and + 7/2. The cor- 
responding value of (1/2) Log U, namely, 


are sin aoe U=-iLog R, 
z 


ig sometimes called the principal value of arc sinz. It reduces to the ordinary deter- 
mination when z is real and lies between —1 and +1. 
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are sinz, corresponding to two neighboring values z and 2, of the 


variable. We have 
Uy—U _ Uy, — U 


%,— # vr. sin u, — sin u 


When the absolute value of ~,— wu approaches zero, the preceding 


quotient has for its limit 
1 a2 il 


COs u eta? 


The two values of the derivative correspond to the two sequences 
of values (A) and (B) of arc sin z. 

If we do not impose any restriction on the variation of z, we can 
pass from a given initial value of arc sinz to any one of the deter- 
minations whatever, by causing the variable z to describe a suitable 
closed curve. In fact, we see first that when z describes about the 
point z =1 a closed curve to which the point 2 = — 1 is exterior, 
the two values of the radical V1 — 2? are permuted and so we pass 
from a determination of the sequence (A) to one of the sequence (3). 
Suppose next that we cause z to describe a circle of radius R(R > 1) 
about the origin as center; then each of the two points U', U" describes 
a closed curve. To the point 2 =+ RF the equation (22) assigns two 
values of U, U'= ia, U'" = iB, where a and B are positive; to the 
point z =— R there correspond by means of the same equation the 
values U' = — ia’, U'"' =— if', where @' and £' are again positive. 
Hence the closed curves described by these two points U', U" cut the 
axis Oy in two points, one above and the other below the point 0; 
each of the logarithms Log (U'), Log(U") increases or diminishes 
by 2 ai. 

In the same way the function arc tan z is defined by means of 
the relation tan wu = 2, or 


eel) 

i Sia 

4 ert 1 
whence we have pau Cok ae eee 
l—i i+2’ 


and consequently oie Fentoee eS hee moa 

24 ite 
This expression shows the two logarithmic critical points + 7 of the 
function are tanz. When the variable z passes around one of these 
points, Log [(i — z)/(i + 2)] increases or diminishes by 2 7i, and 
are tan z increases or diminishes by 7. 
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15. Application to the integral calculus. The derivatives of the func- 
tions which we have just defined have the same form as when the 
variable is real. Conversely, the rules for finding primitive functions 
apply also to the elementary functions of complex variables. Thus, 
denoting by /{/(z)dz a function of the complex variabie z whose 
derivative is f(z), we have 

Adz A al 


(=a m—1(@—ay? (m>1), 


Nicos =A Log (z — a). 


These two formule enable us to find a primitive function of any 
rational function whatever, with real or imaginary coefficients, pro- 
vided the roots of the denominator are known. Consider as a special 
case a rational function of the real variable w with real coefficients. 
If the denominator has imaginary roots, they occur in conjugate 
pairs, and each root has the same multiplicity as its conjugate. 
Let a + Bi and a — Bi be two conjugate roots of multiplicity p. In 
the decomposition into simple fractions, if we proceed with the 
imaginary roots just as with the real roots, the root a+ fi will 
furnish a sum of simple fractions 
M,+N,i M+Ni_. 4, Mp +Nyi 


Boe Bi (ea Bi) (2 — a — Bi)?’ 


and the root a — fi will furnish a similar sum, but with numerators 
that are conjugates of the former ones. Combining in the primitive 
function the terms which come from the corresponding fractions, we 
shall have, if p>1, 


ML ae Ino 

@—a—f pit? + | ap 

aioe M, +N,i M, —N,i 
p—1|(@—a— Bi)? (w«—a+ pi)? 


ak 1 (M,+N,i)(@—a+ Bi)? + 4 


p-l [@—a+ BPO 


and the numerator is evidently the sum of two conjugate imaginary 
polynomials. If p =1, we have 


SS 
x—a—B Ble el eae 


=(M,+ xD Log[(a — «)— Bi]+(M, — N,t) Log[(@ — a) + Bi}. 
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If we replace the logarithms by their developed expressions, there 
remains on the right-hand side 


B 


—a 


M, log[(a@ — @)* + B?]+ 2 N, are tan — 


It suffices to replace 


by = arctan 


are tan ——— 3 B 


in order to express the result in the form in which it is obtainea 
when imaginary symbols are not used. 
Again, consider the indefinite integral 


da 
ee een 
Se 


which has two essentially different forms, according to the sign of 
A. The introduction of complex variables reduces the two forms toa 
single one. In fact, if in the formula 


dx 
———— _ = Log(a#+vl142 
V1+2? 8( ) 
we change x to ix, there results 


3s =4 Log (ia + V1 — zy; 


and the right-hand side represents precisely arc sin a. 

The introduction of imaginary symbols in the integral calculus 
enables us, then, to reduce one formula to another even when the 
relationship between them might not be at all apparent if we were 
to remain always i in the domain of real numbers. 


We shall give another example of the simplification which comes 
from the use of imaginaries. If a and 8 are real, we have 


(a+ bi)x q eer es ims 
fe a ae (cos ba + isin bz). 
Equating the real parts and the coefficients of ¢, we have at one stroke 
two integrals already calculated (I, § 109, 2d ed.; § 119, 1st ed.): 


e* cos ba dx = e* (a cos ba + 6 sin bx 
vt po 


; e* (a sin bx — 6 cos bz) 
e* sin ba dx = ‘ 
a’ + 0? 
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In the same way we may reduce the integrals 


ip x™ e cos bx da, f x™ e* sin ba dx 


to the integral fa™e+)*dx, which can be calculated by a succession 
of integrations by parts, where m is any integer. 


16. Decomposition of a rational function of sinz and cosz into 
simple elements. Given a rational function of sinz and cos, 
F(sin z, cos 2), if in it we replace sin z and cos z by their expressions 
given by Euler’s formula, it becomes a rational function R(t) of 
t = e*, This function R(t), decomposed into simple elements, will be 
made up of an integral part and a sum of fractions coming from 
the roots of the denominator of R(¢). If that denominator has the 
root ¢ = 0, we shall combine with the integral part the fractions aris- 
ing from that root, which will give a polynomial or a rational function 
R,(¢)= =K,,t”, where the exponent m may have negative values. 

Let ¢ = a be a root of the denominator different from zero, That 
root will give rise to a sum of simple fractions 
A, A, A 


Tog CC aay: 


f= 


The root @ not being zero, let @ be a root of the equation e* =a; 
then 1 /(¢— a) can be expressed very simply by means of ctn[(z—a@)/2]. 
We have, in fact, 

As G3 et + ew ( 9 esi ) 


etn 5) Open med Ms aia 


whence it follows that 


1 1 1 : 2— G4 
eam pat fet 5 ): 


i= Coe 


Hence the rational fraction f(t) changes to a polynomial of degree 
n in etn [(2 — @)/2], 


: pig Bm ‘ z—a riealZ— 
Ay + Ajctn 5 + Asotn'( 3 Jeet Acetone ( 5 ): 


The successive powers of the cotangent up to the nth can be ex- 
pressed in turn in terms of its successive derivatives up to the 
(n —1)th; we have first 


dctnz pt Nay z ey acre 
dz sin? z 
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which enables us to express ctn?z in terms of d(ctn z)/dz, and it is 
easy to show, by mathematical induction, that if the law is true up 
to ctn” z, it will also be true for ctn"*+12. The preceding polynomial 
of degree n in ctn[(z — a)/2] will change to a linear expression in 
etn[(z — a)/2] and its derivatives, 


z2—a@ ae 


d gp in et 
A, + A, ctn 5) + A, = (tn 5) bot Ao etn ——)- 


Let us proceed in the same way with all the roots 4, ¢, ---, d of the 
denominator of R(¢) different from zero, and let us add the results 
obtained after having replaced ¢ by e* in R,(¢). The given rational 
function F(sin 2, cos z) will be composed of two parts, 


(25) F(sin 2, cos 2) = ®(z) + W(2). 


The function ®(z), which corresponds to the integral part of a 
rational function of the variable, is of the form 


(26) ®(z) = C + 3(a,, cos mz + B,, sin mz), 


where m is an integer not zero. On the other hand, ¥(z), which cor- 
responds to the fractional part of a rational function, is an expression 
of the form 


Z— 


2—a d a ae z—a 
¥(e)= A,etn(*5*)+ 4, Zetn( 2 Jt + A etn(ZS*) 


Ss d w po} Be. 
+ B,ctn(= 9 BN B, <¢tn(® 9 Bs si. Aa ap us} 7 etn (2 9 B 


It is the function ctn[(z — a)/2] which here plays the réle of the 
simple element, just as the fraction 1/(2 — a) does for a rational 
function. The result of this decomposition of F(sin z, cos z) is easily 
integrated ; we have, in fact, 


(27) fom (: 3 *) dz = 2 Log [sin (: = *)| ) 


and the other terms are integrable at once. In order that the primi- 
tive function may be periodic, it is necessary and sufficient that all 
the coefficients C, 4,, B,,--- be zero. 

In practice it is not always necessary to go through all these suc- 
cessive transformations in order to put the function F(sin z, cos 2) into 
its final form (25). Let @ be a value of 2 which makes the function 
F infinite. We can always calculate, by a simple division, the 
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coefficients of (e — a)-1, (e — @)-#, ---, in the part that is infinite 
for z = a (I, § 188, 2d ed.; § 183, 1st ed.). On the other hand, we have 


etn (® ™ *)= ~ + P(z— a), 


2 z2—a 
where P(z — a) is a power series; equating the coefficients of the 
successive powers of (z — a)~1 in the two sides of the equation (25), 
we shall then obtain easily 4, A,,---+, Ay. 
Consider, for example, the function 1/(cosz— cosa). Setting 
e* = t, e =a, it takes the form 
2at yea 
a(? +1) —t(a?+1) 
The denominator has the two simple roots t= a, t =1/a, and the 
numerator is of lower degree than the denominator. We shall have, 
then, a decomposition of the form 


Sk IRE Beye p pepe 
cosz — cosa _ D 


z2+a 


a 
+ B8ctn 5 


In order to determine J, let us multiply the two sides by z — a, and 
let us then put x =a. This gives 4=—1/(2sina). In a similar 
manner, we find 8B =1/(2 sina). Replacing 4 and 8 by these values 
and setting z = 0, it is seen that C = 0, and the formula takes the form 


Pale ade ot = : (cin Aamte = etn sia *) 
cosz—cosa 2sina 2 2 


Let us now apply the general method to the integral powers of sinz and 
of cosz. We have, for example, 
ext + e- zi\m 
(cos z)™ = (HE) : 
2 
Combining the terms at equal distances from the extremities of the expansion 
of the numerator, and then applying Euler’s formule, we find at once 


Troan A een 


(2 cosz)™ = 2 cosmz + 2m cos(m — 2)z + 2 
If m is odd, the last term contains cosz ; if m is even, the term which ends the 
expansion is independent of z and is equal to m!/[(m/2) !]?. In the same way, 
if m is odd, 
(m—1) 


(2isinz)™ = 2isinmz — 2imsin(m — 2)z + 24 rts sin (m —4)z-+++; 


and if m is even, 2 


= m! 
(2isin z)™ = 2 cosmz — 2mcos(m— 2)zZ+ >>: GS | ere 
) 


G 


These formule show at once that the primitive functions of (sinz)™ and of 
(cosz)™ are periodic functions of z when m is odd, and only then. 
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Note. When the function F(sin z, cos z) has the period 7, we can 
express it rationally in terms of e** and can take for the simple 
elements ctn (z — a), ctn(z — B),--- 


17. Expansion of Log (1+ z). The transcendental functions which 
we have defined are of two kinds: those which, like e’, sin 2, cos 2, are 
analytic in the whole plane, and those which, like Log z, arc tan z, -- -, 
have singular points and cannot be represented by developments in 
power series convergent in the whole plane. Nevertheless, such 
functions may have developments holding for certain parts of the 
plane. We shall now show this for the logarithmic function. 

Simple division leads to the elementary formula 

1 =f 2 8 4)nen 4. = ik : 

eaper —z+22—24.--+4+(—1)% = ase) 
and if |2|<1, the remainder 2"*1/(1+ z) approaches zero when n 
increases indefinitely. Hence, in the interior of a circle C of radius 1 


we have 1 
—. =] — 2 __ 48 a Ae st bet 6 
ine 1—2+2 z+ +(—1)"e" + 
Let F(z) be the series obtained re integrating this series term by term: 
BEA 
r@=$-545-5 shes ty 2+ 0 


this new series is convergent inside the unit circle and represents 
an analytic function whose derivative F'(z) is 1/(1+ 2). We know, 
however, a function which has the same derivative, Log (1+ z). It 
follows that the difference Log (1+ 2) — F(z) reduces to a constant.* 
In order to determine this constant it will be necessary to fix pre- 
cisely the determination chosen for the logarithm. If we take the 
one which becomes zero for z = 0, we have for every point inside C 


(28) Log(l+2)=5-5+95-4 
Let us join the point A to the point Mj which represents z (Fig. 8). 
The absolute value of 1+ 2 is represented by the length r= AM. 
For the angle of 1+ we can take the angle a which 4M makes 
with AO, an angle which lies between — 7/2 and + 2/2 as long as 
the point M remains inside the circle C. That determination of the 


* In order that the derivative of an analytic function X+ Yi be zero, it is neces- 
sary that we have (§3) 0X/éx=0, 0Y/déx=0, and consequently dY/dy=0X/dy=0; 
Xand Y are therefore constants. 
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logarithm which becomes zero for z = 0 is logr + ia; hence the 
formula (28) is not ambiguous. 


Fic. 8 


Changing z to — z in this formula and then subtracting the two 
expressions, we obtain 


1+z2\_,/2,2#,#2 
Log ft 2)=2(7 +5 +5 +--) 


If we now replace z by iz, we shall obtain again the development of 


are tan z hoes 2 #8 oo 
TOE erties 


The series (28) remains convergent at every point on the circle of convergence 
except the point A (footnote, p. 19), and consequently the two series 


cos 2 6 te cos 36 cone oes 
2 3 4 

sin26 sin36 sin46 
aa ae Fae Ki IB BOO 
are both convergent except for 6 = (2k + 1) x (cf. I, § 166). By Abel’s theorem 
the sum of the series at M’ is the limit approached by the sum of the series at 
a point M as M approaches M’ along the radius OM’. If we suppose @ always 
between — 7 and + 7, the angle @ will have for its limit 6/2, and the absolute 
value AM will have for its limit 2 cos (9/2). We can therefore write 


cos26  cos38@ coset 


i 
are tan2 = a; Log 


os@ 


sin 6 


log (2 cos 5\= cos 6 — 


2 3 4 a) 
6 4 sin26 sin36 
ne 5 Tee eae (—7<0<7). 


f 
If in the last formula we replace 9 by 6 — 7, we obtain again a formula pre- 
viously established (I, § 204, 2d ed.; § 198, Ist ed.). 
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18. Extension of the binomial formula. In a fundamental paper on 
power series, Abel set for himself the problem of determining the 
sum of the convergent series 

—1 
$(m,2)=14 et MOD aay... 
29 ) 

22) gy eA Lies Cee Per ae 


for all the values of m and z, real or imaginary, provided we 
have |z|<1. We might accomplish this by means of a differential 
equation, in the manner indicated in the case of real variables 
(I, § 183, 2d ed.; § 179, 1st ed.). The following method, which gives 
an application of § 11, is more closely related to the method fol- 
lowed by Abel. We shall suppose z fixed and |z|<1, and we 
shall study the properties of ¢(m, z) considered as a function of m. 
If m is a positive integer, the function evidently reduces to the 
polynomial (1+ 2)". If m and m' are any two values whatever of 
the parameter m, we have always 


(30) $(m, z)p(m', 2) = d(m + m’, z). 
In fact, let us multiply the two series #(m, z), 6(m', z) by the ordi- 
nary rule. The coefficient of z? in the product is equal to 


(31) M, + MyM + My_ 2M, + + +++ MmM,_, + MM, 
where we have set for abbreviation 


peste aici) LEN See. 


k! 


The proposed functional relation will be established if we show 
that the expression (31) is identical with the coefficient of z? in 
$(m + m', z), that is, with (m+ m'),. We could easily verify directly 
the identity 


(32) (m +m’), =m, + m,_ym + +--+ m,, 


but the computation is unnecessary if we notice that the relation 
(30) is always satisfied whenever m and m! are positive integers. 
The two sides of the equation (32) are polynomials in m and m!' 
which are equal whenever m and m! are positive integers; they 
are therefore identical. 

On the other hand, $(m, z) can be expanded in a power series 
of increasing powers of m. In fact, if we carry out the indicated 
products, ¢(m, z).can be considered as the sum of a double series 
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d(m,2)=1tFe—FAe+ e.g erg. 
P 
2 2 
(33) Saga Pia 
syle 23 é ee eee 


if we sum it by columns. This double series is absolutely convergent. 
For, let |z] = p and |m|=o; if we replace each term by its absolute 
value, the sum of the terms of the new series included in the 
(p +1)th column is equal to 


o(o+1)---(¢o+p—1) 
p! 
which is the general term of a convergent series. We can therefore 


sum the double series by rows, and we thus obtain for ¢(m, z) a 
development in power series 


Pier Tad ne ED (5 OIA a 
O(n, 2) = 1-- 1 m + 1.9” fees, 


p”, 


From the relation (30) and the results established above (§ 11), 
this series must be identical with that for e™”". Now for the coeffi- 
cient of m we have 


— +++ = Log (1+ 2); 
hence 


(34) > (m, 2) — pm Log (1+ *), 


where the determination of the logarithm to be understood is that 
one which becomes zero when z= 0. We can again represent the 
last expression by (1+ z)"; but in order to know without ambiguity 
the value in question, it is convenient to make use of the expression 
em Log (1+ 2). 

Let m= p+ vi; if r and a have the same meanings as in the 
preceding paragraph, we have 

em Log (1+ 2) oa eh + vi) (log » + ta) 


= etleer—ral cos (wa + v log”) + isin (ua + v logr)]. 


In conclusion, let us study the series on the circle of convergence. Let U, 
be the absolute value of the general term for a point z on the circle. The ratio of 
two consecutive terms of the series of absolute values is equal to |(m—n+1)/n], 
that is, if m = «+ vi, to 


VGEI= Wee 


ptt, o&) 
n n n? 
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where the function ¢(n) remains finite when n increases indefinitely. By a 
known rule for convergence (I, § 163) this series is convergent when wu + iS 
and divergent in every other case. The series (29) is therefore absolutely con- 
vergent at all the points on the circle of convergence when p is positive. 

If «+1 is negative or zero, the absolute value of the general term never 
decreases, since the ratio U,41/U, is never less than unity. The series is diver- 
gent at all the points on the circle when p = — Ye 

It remains to study the case where —1<y20. Let us consider the series 
whose general term is U2; the ratio of two consecutive terms is equal to 


w+1, o(n)]P_,_ put) , a(n) 
pee =e n © ne” 


and if we choose p large enough so that p(u + 1) >1, this series will be conver- 
gent. It follows that U®, and consequently the absolute value of the general 
term U,, approaches zero. This being the case, in the identity 


$(m, 2) (1+ 2) =9(m +1, 2) 


let us retain on each side only the terms of degree less than or equal to n; 


there remains the relation 
,. m(m—1)---(m—n4+1 
S,(1+2)=S,+ ( ) ( ) 


n! 


grt, 


where S, and S, indicate respectively the sum of the first (x +1) terms of 
¢(m, 2) and of ¢(m +1, z). If the real part of m lies between — 1 and 0, the 
real part of m + 1 is positive. Suppose |z| =1; when the number n increases 
indefinitely, S; approaches a limit, and the last term on the right approaches 
zero; it follows that S, also approaches a limit, unless 1+ z=0. Therefore, 
when —1< n=O, the series is convergent at all the points on the circle of conver- 
gence, except at the point z=— 1. 


Ill. CONFORMAL REPRESENTATION 


19. Geometric interpretation of the derivative. Let w= X + Yibea 
function of the complex variable z, analytic within a closed curve C. 
We shall represent the value of u by the point whose codrdinates are 
X, Y with respect to a system of rectangular axes. To simplify the 
following statements we shall suppose that the axes OX, OY are par- 
allel respectively to the axes Ox and Oy and arranged in the same order 
of rotation in the same plane or in a plane parallel to the plane «Oy. 

When the point z describes the region A bounded by the closed 
curve C, the point w with the codrdinates (X, Y) describes in its 
plane a region 4'; the relation «~ = f(z) defines then a certain corre- 
spondence between the points of the two planes or of two portions of 
a plane. On account of the relations which connect the derivatives of 
the functions X, Y, it is clear that this correspondence should possess 
special properties. We shall now show that the angles are unchanged. 
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Let z and z, be two neighboring points of the region A, and w and 
u, the corresponding points of the region A'. By the original defini- 
tion of the derivative the quotient (u, — w)/(z, — 2) has for its limit 
J'(#) when the absolute value of z,—z approaches zero in any 
manner whatever. Suppose that the point z, approaches the point 
z along a curve C, whose tangent at the point z makes an angle a 
with the parallel to the direction Ox; the point wu, will itself de- 
scribe a curve C' passing through w. Let us discard the case in 
which f(z) is zero, and let p and w be the absolute value and the 
angle of f"(z) respectively. Likewise let r and r! be the distances 
zz, and wu,, a’ the angle which the direction zz, makes with the 
parallel za' to Ox, and B' the angle which the direction wu, makes 
with the parallel wX' to OX. The absolute value of the quotient 


Fic. 9a Fig. 9b 


(u, — u)/(2, — 2) is equal to 7/7, and the angle of the quotient is 
equal to B'— a'. We have then the two relations 


(35) lim a =p, lim (6' — a’) =o + 2ko. 


Let us consider only the second of these relations. We may sup- 
pose k = 0, since a change in & simply causes an increase in the 
angle w by a multiple of 27. When the point z, approaches the 
point z along the curve C, a! approaches the limit a, 8’ approaches a 
limit 8, and we have B = a+. That is to say, in order to obtain the 
direction of the tangent to the curve described by the point u, it suffices 
to turn the direction of the tangent to the curve described by z through 
a constant angle w. It is naturally understood in this statement that 
those directions of the two tangents are made to correspond which 
correspond to the same sense of motion of the points z and w. 

Let D be another curve of the plane xOy passing through the point 
z, and let D' be the corresponding curve of the plane XOY. If the 
letters y and 8 denote respectively the angles which the corresponding 
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directions of the tangents to these two curves make with zz! and 
uX' (Figs. 9a and 96), we have 

B=a+a, §8=yt+oa, 
and consequently 8— B=y—a. The curves C' and D' cut each 
other in the same angle as the curves C and D, Moreover, we see that 
the sense of rotation is preserved. It should be noticed that if 
f'(2) = 0, the demonstration no longer applies. 

If, in particular, we consider, in one of the two planes xOy or XOY, 
two families of orthogonal curves, the corresponding curves in the 
other plane also will form two families of orthogonal curves. For 
example, the two families of curves X = C, Y=C', and the two 
families of curves 


(36) |\f@|=C, angle f(z) = C' 
form orthogonal nets in the plane «Oy, for the corresponding curves 
in the plane XOY are, in the first case, two systems of parallels to the 


axes of codrdinates, and, in the other, circles having the origin for 
center and straight lines proceeding from the origin. 


Example 1. Let z’ = z*, where a is a real positive number. Indicating by 
r and 6 the polar codrdinates of z, and by 7’ and @& the polar codrdinates of 2’, 
the preceding relation becomes equivalent to the two relations 7’ = r*, 0 = aé. 
We pass then from the point z to the point 2 by raising the radius vector to 
the power @ and by multiplying the angle by a. The angles are preserved, ex- 
cept those which have their vertices at the origin, and these are multiplied by 
the constant factor a. 

Example 2. Let us consider the general linear transformation 


re SD 


37 = ’ 
a) cz+d 


where a, b, c, d are any constants whatever. In certain particular cases it is 
easily seen how to pass from the point z to the point 2’. Take for example the 
transformation 2 = z+ 6; lettz=a+yi,2=2 + yi,b=a+ Bi; the preced- 
ing relation gives 7’ =x + a, y =y+ 8, which shows that we pass from the 
point z to the point z’ by a translation. 

Let now 2’ = az; if p and w indicate the absolute value and angle of @ respec- 
tively, then we have 1” = pr, #’ = w + 6. Hence we pass from the point z to the 
point z’ by multiplying the radius vector by the constant factor p and then turning 
this new radius vector through a constant angle w. We obtain then the transfor- 
mation defined by the formula z’ = az by combining an expansion with a rotation. 

Finally, let us consider the relation 


il 
b ea ’ 
z 
where 1, 6,1”, & have the same meanings as above. We must have rr’ = 1, 


6+ 6 =0. The product of the radii vectores is therefore equal to unity, while 
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the polar angles are equal and of opposite signs. Given a circle C with center 
A and radius R, we shall use the expression inversion with respect to the given 
circle to denote the transformation by which the polar angle is unchanged but 
the radius vector of the new point is R2/r. We obtain then the transformation 
defined by the relation z’z = 1 by carrying out first an inversion with respect to 
a circle of unit radius and with the origin as center, and then taking the sym- 
metric point to the point obtained with respect to the axis Oz. 

The most general transformation of the form (87) can be obtained by com- 
bining the transformations which we have just studied. If c = 0, we can replace 
the transformation (37) by the succession of transformations 


a 6 
re S74 Z=2,4+-- 
edd tia 
If c is not zero, we can carry out the indicated division and write 
,_a@, b—ad 
ZnS 


= a ea oer a 
c cz+cd 


and the transformation can be replaced by the succession of transformations 
d 

vio aaa Ey Cree Sy 

F a 

2, = (be — ad)z,, z meter 


All these special transformations leave the angles and the sense of rotation 
unchanged, and change circles into circles. Hence the same thing is then true 
of the general transformation (37), which is therefore often called a circular 
transformation. In the above statement straight lines should be regarded as 
circles with infinite radii. 


Example 3. Let 
Zz = (% — &,)™ (Z — €,)%2 +++ (%Z — Ep), 


where é,, €,,-+-, & are any quantities whatever, and where the exponents m,, 
My, +++, Mp» are any real numbers, positive or negative. Let M, E,, E,,---, Ep 
be the points which represent the quantities z, €,, €,,-+-, &; let also 7,, T2,---, 


ry denote the distances ME,, ME,,---, ME, and 6,, 9,,---, A» the angles which 
E,M, E,M,---, E>M make with the parallels to Ox. The absolute value and 
the angle of z’ are respectively r,™1,"2-+++ Tp™ and m,6, + m2 + +++ + MpA, 
Then the two families of curves 


ring? +++ he = C, MO, + MOy + +++ + MyAy = C’ 


form an orthogonal system. When the exponents m,, m,,---, mp» are rational 
numbers, all the curves are algebraic. If, for example, p = 2,m, = m, = 1, one 
of the families is composed of Cassinian ovals with two foci, and the second 
family is a system of equilateral hyperbolas. 


20. Conformal transformations in general. The examination of the 
converse of the proposition which we have just established leads us to 
treat a more general problem. Two surfaces, 3, 3’, being given, let 
us set up between them any point-to-point correspondence whatever 
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(except for certain broad restrictions which will be made later), 
and let us examine the cases in which the angles are unaltered in 
that transformation. Let 2, y, z be the rectangular codrdinates of 
a point of %, and let 2', y', 2’ be the rectangular codrdinates of a 
point of 3'. We shall suppose the six coérdinates x, y, 2, x', y', 2! 
expressed as functions of two variable parameters wu, v in such a way 
that corresponding points of the two surfaces correspond to the same 
pair of values of the parameters w, v 


(38) Gs $(u, v), y' — $'(u, v); 


z2=y(u, v), z= p'(u, 0). 


Moreover, we shall suppose that the functions /, ¢, - - -, together with 
their partial derivatives of the first order, are continuous when the 
points (a, y, z) and (x', y', 2") remain in certain regions of the two 
surfaces 3 and 3'. We shall employ the usual notations (I, § 131): 


e =f u,v), pb ej Oa (AES 
| 


ox? Oa Ox ox\? 
es s(z)> CS ho an ee 
Ox! Aca oa! Oa'\? 
Ns (fe a Na KSA Ee 
(39) Ff (= ys 1S Sz pee G s(#); 


ds? = Edu? + 2 Fdudv + Gdv’, 
ds” = E'du? + 2 F'dudv + G' dv’. 


Let C and D (Figs. 10a and 104) be two curves on the surface 3, 
passing through a point m of that surface, and C' and D! the corre- 
sponding curves on the surface 3' passing through the point m’. 


Fie. 10a Tig. 106 


Along the curve C the parameters w, v are functions of a single 
auxiliary variable ¢, and we shall indicate their differentials by du 
and dv. Likewise, along D, w and v are functions of a variable ¢', and 
we shall denote their differentials here by 8u and .8v. In general, we 
shall distinguish by the letters d and 8 the differentials relative to 
a displacement on the curve C and to one on the curve D. The 
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following total differentials are proportional to the direction cosines 
of the tangent to the curve C, 
Ox Ox 


dx = 5, it + 3 


Yes oy 0% 7) 
=F et +3, dz= au te + oy 


dv, dy = dv, 


and the following are proportional to the direction cosines of tbe 
tangent to the curve D, 


__ o% Ox Oy oy — & dz. 
Ba = 2 bu + a bu, by = 5 Ou TG, 8 bz = 5 bu + a bu. 


Let w be the angle between the tangents to the two curves C and 
D. The value of cos w is given by the expression 


da dx + dy Sy + dz dz 
age gp a re ee ee ee et 
Vda? + dy? + dz V8a? + 8y? + 82" 


which can be written, making use of the notation (39), in the form 


cos w = 


Edu Su + F(du bv dv + dv du) + Gdv bv 
VE dt + 2 Fdu dv + Gd VE Re + 2F8u 80 + G0" 


(40) cosw= 


If we let w’ denote the angle between the tangents to the two 
curves C!' and D', we have also 

E'du 8u + F'(du 8v + dv 8u) + G'dv bv 
VE' di? +2 F'dudv+ G'dv? VE'8u? + 2 F'8u 8u+ Gieu 


(41) cos wo! = 


In order that the transformation considered shall not change the 
value of the angles, it is necessary that cos w' = cos w, whatever du, 
dv, 8u, 8v may be. The two sides of the equality 


cos? w! = cos? w 
are rational functions of the ratios dv/du, dv/du, and these functions 
must be equal whatever the values of these ratios. Hence the corre- 
sponding coefficients of the two fractions must be proportional ; that 
is, we must have 


E' G' 
(42) E = — @ — Nn; 


where A is any function whatever of the parameters w, v. These 
conditions are evidently also sufficient, for cos w, for example, is a 
homogeneous function of E, F, G, of degree zero. 

The conditions (42) can be replaced by a single relation ds” = )"ds’, or 


(43) ds' = dds. 
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This relation states that the ratio of two corresponding infinitesimal 
ares approach a limit independent of dw and of dv, when these two 
ares approach zero. This condition makes the reasoning almost 
intuitive. For, let adc be an infinitesimal triangle on the first surface, 
and a'b'c' the corresponding triangle on the second surface. Imagine 
these two curvilinear triangles replaced by rectilinear triangles that 
approximate them. Since the ratios a'b'/ab, a'c'/ac, b'c'/be approach 
the same limit X(w, v), these two triangles approach similarity and 
the corresponding angles approach equality. 

We see that any two corresponding infinitesimal figures on the 
two surfaces can be considered as similar, since the lengths of the 
ares are proportional and the angles equal; it is on this account that 
the term conformal representation is often given to every correspond- 
ence which does not alter the angles. 

Given two surfaces 3, &' and a definite relation which establishes 
a point-to-point correspondence between these two surfaces, we can 
always determine whether the conditions (42) are satisfied or not, 
and therefore whether we have a conformal representation of one 
of the surfaces on the other. 

But we may consider other problems. For example, given the sur- 
faces % and 3%’, we may propose the problem of determining all the 
correspondences between the points of the two surfaces which pre- 
serve the angles. Suppose that the codrdinates (a, y, z) of a point 
of % are expressed as functions of two parameters (u, v), and that 
the coordinates (x', y', z') of a point of &' are expressed as functions 
of two other parameters (w’, v'). Let 


d? = Edu? +2 Fdudv+Gdv, ds®=E'du" +2 F'du' dv'+ G' dv” 


be the expressions for the squares of the linear elements. The prob- 
lem in question amounts to this: To find two functions u' = 1,(u, v), 
v' = 7,(u, v) such that we have identically 


E' dri + 2 F'dr, dr, + G'dm = (Edw+2Fdudv+ G dv’), 


A being any function of the variables u, v. The general theory of dif- 
ferential equations shows that this problem always admits an infinite 
number of solutions ; we shall consider only certain special cases. 


21. Conformal representation of one plane on another plane. Every 
correspondence between the points of two planes is defined by 
relations such as 


(44) X= P(a, y), Y= Q(a, y), 
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where the two planes are referred to systems of rectangular codrdi- 
nates (a, y) and(X, Y). From what we have just seen, in order that this 
transformation shall preserve the angles, it is necessary and sufficient 
that we have 


dX? + d¥* = \? (dx? + dy’), 
where A is any function whatever of x, y independent of the differ- 
entials. Developing the differentials dX, dY and comparing the two 
sides, we find that the two functions P(a, y) and Q(x, y) must 
satisfy the two relations 
oPY ay a (F) (2) OP OP_ OQ 0Q 
oe @) ae ~ \ey u dy)’ Ox Oy ae oy mae 

The partial derivatives 0P/dy, 0Q/éy cannot both be zero, for the 
first of the relations (45) would give also 6Q/éx = 6P/éx = 0, and 
the functions P and Q would be constants. Consequently we can 
write according to the last relation, 


ey eae 
Gx By’ ox Poy’ 


where yp is an auxiliary unknown. Putting these values in the first 
condition (45), it becomes 


w-0[@+Ce 


and from it we derive the result w=+1. We must then have 
either 


@P  @Q @P___aQ 
ie) sete oy Grin gee 
or 
oP 0Q OP 0Q 
oa) Galen Opes 30y at 


The first set of conditions state that P + Qi is an analytic func- 
tion of « + yi. As for the second set, we can reduce it to the first 
by changing Q to — Q, that is, by taking the figure symmetric to the 
transformed figure with respect to the axis OX. Thus we see, finally, 
that to every conformal representation of a plane on a plane there 
corresponds a solution of the system (46), and consequently an 
analytic function. If we suppose the axes OX and O¥Y parallel re- 
spectively to the axes Ox and Oy, the sense of rotation of the angles 
is preserved or not, according as the functions P and Q satisfy the 
relations (46) or (47). 
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22, Riemann’s theorem. Given in the plane of the variable z a region 4 
bounded by a single curve (or simple boundary), and in the plane of the vari- 
able wa circle C, Riemann proved that there exists an analytic function u = F(2), 
analytic in the region A, such that to each point of the region A corresponds 
a point of the circle, and that, conversely, to a point of the circle corresponds 
one and only one point of A. The function f(z) depends also upon three 
arbitrary real constants, which we can dispose of in such a way that the center 
of the circle corresponds to a given point of the region A, while an arbitrarily 
chosen point on the circumference corresponds to a given point of the boundary 
of A. We shall not give here the demonstration of this theorem, of which we 
shall indicate only some examples. 

We shall point out only that the circle can be replaced by a half-plane. 
Thus, let us suppose that, in the plane of u, the circumference passes through the 
origin; the transformation u’ = 1/u replaces that circumference by a straight 
line, and the circle itself by the portion of the u’-plane situated on one side of 
the straight line extended indefinitely in both directions. 

Example1. Let u=z!/2, where a is real and positive. Consider the portion 
A. of the plane included between the direction Ox and a ray through the origin 
making an angle of am with Ox (a =2). Let z= rei#, u = Re ; we have, 


1 
R=72, o=—. 


When the point z describes the portion A of the plane, r varies from 0 to 
+o and @ from 0 to az; hence RF varies from 0 to + o and w from 0 to a. 


Fie. 11 


The point u therefore describes the half-plane situated above the axis OX, and 
to a point of that half-plane corresponds only one point of A, for we have, 
inversely, r= Rt, 0 = aw. 

Let us next take the portion B of the z-plane bounded by two arcs of circles 
which intersect. Let Zo, z, be the points of intersection; if we carry out first the 
transformation 

Pi jedi Bec 
Z—% 


the region B goes over into a portion A of the z’-plane included between two 
rays from the origin, for along the arc of a circle passing through the points 
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2, 2, the angle of (z — z))/(z — z,) remains constant. Applying now the pre- 
ceding transformation u = (z’)1/¢, we see that the function 


enables us to realize the conformal representation of the region B on a half- 
plane by suitably choosing a. 

Example 2. Let u=cosz. Let us cause z to describe the infinite half-strip 
R, or AOBA’ (Fig. 11), defined by the inequalities 0 = 2 =z, y = 0, and let 
us examine the region described by the point u = X + Yi. We have here (§ 12) 


(48) X= cose TO", Y= —sine——<—. 


When gz varies from 0 to 7, Y is always negative and the point u remains in 
the half-plane below the axis X’OX. Hence, to every point of the region R 
corresponds a point of the u half-plane, and when the point z is on the bound- 
ary of R, we have Y = 0, for one of the two factors sin x or (e” — e—¥)/2 is zero. 
Conversely, to every point of the u half-plane below OX corresponds one and 
only one point of the strip R in the z-plane. In fact, if z’ is a root of the equa- 
tion u = cosz, all the other roots are included in the expression 2km + z’. If 
the coefficient of 7 in 2 is positive, there cannot be but one of these points in the 
strip R, for all the points 2km— 2’ are below Oz. There is always one of 
the points 2km + 2’ situated in R, for there is always one of these points whose 
abscissa lies between 0 and 27. That abscissa cannot be included between a 
and 2 a, for the corresponding value of Y would then be positive. The point is 
therefore located in R. 

It is easily seen from the formulz (48) that when the point z describes the 
portion of a parallel to Ox in R, the point u describes half of an ellipse. When 
the point z describes a parallel to Oy, the point u describes a half-branch of a 
hyperbola. All these conics have as foci the points C, C’ of the axis OX, with 
the abscissas + 1 and — 1. 


Ezample 3. Let mz 
ea—] 

(49) U= = 
a+] 


where a is real and positive. In order that |u| shall be less than unity, it is 
easy to show that it is necessary and sufficient, that cos [(7y)/(2@)]>0. If y 
varies from — a to + a, we see that to the infinite strip included between the 
two straight lines y = — a, y= + a@ corresponds in the u-plane the circle C 
described about the origin as center with unit radius. Conversely, to every 
point of this circle corresponds one and only one point of the infinite strip, for 
the values of z which correspond to a given value of u form an arithmetical pro- 
gression with the constant difference of 4ai. Hence there cannot be more than 
one value of z in the strip considered. Moreover, there is always one of these 
roots in which the coefficient of i lies between — a and 8a, and that coefficient 
cannot lie between a and 8a, for the corresponding value of |u| would then be 
greater than unity. 
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23. Geographic maps. To make a conformal map of a surface 
means to make the points of the surface correspond to those of a 
plane in such a way that the angles are unaltered. Suppose that the 
codrdinates of a point of the surface = under consideration be ex- 
pressed as functions of two variable parameters (wu, v), and let 


d3?§ = Edw? +2 Fdudv + Gdv* 


be the square of the linear element for this surface. Let (a, 8) be 
the rectangular codrdinates of the point of the plane P which cor- 
responds to the point (w, v) of the surface. The problem here is to 
find two functions 
u= 7, (4, B), v=T7,(@, B) 
of such a nature that we have identically 
E du? + 2 Fdudv + G dv* = d (da? + df’), 


where A is any function whatever of a, 8 not containing the differ- 
entials. This problem admits an infinite number of solutions, which 
can all be deduced from one of them by means of the conformal 
transformations, already studied, of one plane on another. Suppose 
that we actually have at the same time 


ds? = d (da? + df’), ds’ = d' (da? + dB"); 
then we shall also have 
' 
da? + dg? = ~ (da” + dp”), 


so that a + Bi, or a — Bi, will be an analytic function of a! + Bl. 
The converse is evident. 

Example 1. Mercator’s projection. We can always make a map of a 
surface of revolution in such a way that the meridians and the paral- 
lels of latitude correspond to the parallels to the axes of codrdinates. 
Thus, let 

x= p COS a, y = psina, z= f(p) 


be the coérdinates of a point of a surface of revolution about the 
axis Oz; we have 
12 
ds* = dp*[1 + f"(p)]+ p?du? = p? [zs ie +f be ap'|; 
which can be written ; 
ds? = Pp" (dx? + dY*) 


rae ya[YEPOy, 


Pp 


if we set 
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In the case of a sphere of radius R we can write the coédrdinates in 
the form 


x = R sin 6 cos ¢, y=Rsin@sin gd, z= RF cos 8, 


ds’ = R? (d@? + sin®@d¢’) = FR? sin?o(a¢" + ds ) 


sin? 6)” 
and we shall set 
ok m2 Chas 6 
ha d, v=[z aa log (tan 5): 


We obtain thus what is called Mercator’s projection, in which the 
meridians are represented by parallels to the axis OY, and the paral- 
lels of latitude by segments of straight lines parallel to OX. To 
obtain the whole surface of the sphere it is sufficient to let ¢ vary 
from 0 to 27, and @ from 0 to 77; then X varies from 0 to 277 and Y 
from — o to-+ 0. The map has then the appearance of an infinite 
strip of breadth 27. The curves on the surface of the sphere which 
cut the meridians at a constant angle are called loxodromic curves 
or rhumb lines, and are represented on the map by straight lines. 

Example 2. Stereographic projection. Again, we may write the 
square of the linear element of the sphere in the form 


2 2 
de =4 epee wae + R* tan?” dg 
2 49 2 
4 cos* = 
2 
or 
ds* = 4 cos* ‘ (dp? + p* du”), 
if we set 


p=Rtang, wo =¢. 


But dp? + p?dw* represents the square of the linear element of the 
plane in polar codrdinates (p, w); hence it is sufficient, in order to 
obtain a conformal representation of the sphere, to make a point of 
the plane with polar codrdinates (p, w) correspond to the point (6, ¢) 
of the surface of the sphere. It is seen immediately, on drawing the 
figure, that p and w are the polar coédrdinates of the stereographic 
projection of the point (@, ¢) of the sphere on the plane of the 
equator, the center of projection being one of the poles.* 


* The center of projection is the south pole if @ is measured from the north pole 
to the radius. Using the north pole as the center of projection, the point (F?/p, w), 
symmetric to the first point (see Ex. 17, p. 58), would be obtained. —TRans. 
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Example 8. Map of an anchor ring. Consider the anchor ring generated by 
the revolution of a circle of radius R about an axis situated in its own plane at 
a distance a from its center, where a > R. Taking the axis of revolution for the 
axis of z, and the median plane of the anchor ring for the zy-plane, we can 
write the codrdinates of a point of the surface in the form 

xz = (a+ Rcos8) cos ¢, y = (a+ BR cos 6) sin ¢, 2= Hsin @, 
and it is sufficient to let 9 and ¢ vary from — 7 to + 7. From these formule 
we deduce a 26 Pag? [ae x R2d62 | : 
zt (a+ Bcos6)?}’ 


and, to obtain a map of the surface, we may set 


as 13, FT) 2 
e l—e 6 
Y= ¢ | y= aro tan fm 
ierreeey yi ae (fiz ttmf), 
where 
R 
e=—<l. 
a 


Thus the total surface of the anchor ring corresponds point by point to that 
of a rectangle whose sides are 274 and 27e/V1-— e?. 


24, Isothermal curves. Let U (a, y) be a solution of Laplace’s equation 
Uso 


the curves represented by the equation 
(50) U(@, y) = 0, 


where C is an arbitrary constant, form a family of isothermal curves. With every 
solution U(a, -y) of Laplace’s equation we can associate another solution, 
V (a, y), such that U + Vi is an analytic function of e+ yi. The relations 
v_ev, aw__av 
aOCy)ti(iY”t”*~‘«é« 
show that the two families of isothermal curves 
U (a, y) = C, VQ, y) =C0 


are orthogonal, for the slopes of the tangents to the two curves C and C’ are 
respectively 


Thus the orthogonal trajectories of a family of isothermal curves form another 
family of isothermal curves. We obtain all the conjugate systems of isothermal 
curves by considering all analytic functions f(z) and taking the curves for 
which the real part of f(z) and the coefficient of i have constant values. The 
curves for which the absolute value R and the angle Q of f(z) remain constant 
also form two conjugate isothermal systems; for the real part of the analytic 
function Log [/(z)] is log R, and the coefficient of i is 0. 

Likewise we obtain conjugate isothermal systems by considering the curves 
described by the point whose codrdinates are X, Y, where f (z) = X + Yi, when 
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we give to @ and y constant values. This is seen by regarding « + yi as an 
analytic function of X + Yi. More generally, every transformation of the 
points of one plane on the other, which preserves the angles, changes one family 
of isothermal curves into a new family of isothermal curves. Let 


c=p(r,y’), y= ar, y) 
be equations defining a transformation which preserves angles, and let F(z’, y’) 
be the result obtained on substituting p (’, y’) and q(a’, y’) for z and y in U(g, y). 
The proof consists in showing that F(z’, y’) is a solution of Laplace’s equation, 
provided that U (a, y) is a solution, The verification of this fact does not offer 
any difficulty (see Vol. I, Chap. III, Ex. 8, 2d ed.; Chap. II, Ex. 9, 1st ed.), 
but the theorem can be established without any calculation. Thus, we can sup- 
pose that the functions p (z’, y’) and g(a’, y’) satisfy the relations 
ce ed epee See 


an’ ayy” 
for a symmetric transformation evidently changes a family of isothermal curves 
into a new family of isothermal curves. The function x + yi=p + qi is then 
an analytic function of 2’ = 2 + y’i, and, after the substitution, U + Vi also 
becomes an analytic function F(x’, y’)+ i@(@’, y’) of the same variable z’ 
(§ 5). Hence the two families of curves 
FRY)=C, Pe, y)aO 

give a new orthogonal net formed by two conjugate isothermal families. 

For example, concentric circles and the rays from the center form two con- 
jugate isothermal families, as we see at once by considering the analytic func- 
tion Logz. Carrying out an inversion, we have the result that the circles 
passing through two fixed points also form an isothermal system. The conjugate 
system is also composed of circles. 

Likewise, confocal ellipses form an isothermal system. Indeed, we have seen 
above that the point u = cosz describes confocal ellipses when the point z is 
made to describe parallels to the axis Ox (§ 22). The conjugate system is made 
up of confocal and orthogonal hyperbolas. 

Note. In order that a family of curves represented by an equation P (a, y) = C 
may be isothermal, it is not necessary that the function P(z, y) be a solution of 
Laplace’s equation. Indeed, these curves are represented also by the equation 
¢([P (2, y)] = C, whatever be the function ¢; hence it is sufficient to take for 
the function ¢ a form such that U(x, y) = ¢(P) satisfies Laplace’s equation. 
Making the calculation, we find that we must have 


ad eP\2 /oP\? d¢ (PoP 
ss[ (2) Cys)" 
dP? | \ dx oy adP \ox* dy? 
hence it is necessary that the quotient 
OPS 10-8 
on oy? 
OP\ARS/(eR\A 
(za) * (a) 
Ox oy 
depend only on P, and if that condition is satisfied, the function ¢ can be 
obtained by two quadratures, 
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EXERCISES 
1. Determine the analytic function f(z) = X + Yi whose real part X is 
equal to Osin 2x 


ety + e—2¥— 2cos2a 


Consider the same question, given that X + Y is equal to the preceding 
function. 

2. Let #(m, p) = 0 be the tangential equation of a real algebraic curve, that 
is to say, the condition that the straight line y= mx-+ p be tangent to that 
curve. The roots of the equation ¢(i, — zi) = 0 are the real foci of the curve. 


3. If p and_q are two integers prime to each other, the two expressions 
(Vz)? and Vz? are equivalent. What happens when p and q have a greatest 
common divisor d >1 ? 


4. Find the absolute value and the angle of e*+” by considering it as 
the limit of the polynomial [1+ («+ yi)/m]™ when the integer m increases 
indefinitely. 


5. Prove the formule (ee ) 
sin a b b 
cosa + cos(a + 6)+--- + 008(4 + mb) = cos (a + 2), 
sin 3) 
2 
sin ("¥*0) 
3 4 r 2 ‘ nd’ 
sina + sin(a + 6) + --- + sin(a+ nb) = sin (a+ ©) 


6. What is the final value of arc sinz when the variable z describes the seg- 
ment of a straight line from the origin to the point 1 + i, if the initial value of 
arc sin z is taken as 0 ? 


7. Prove the continuity of a power series by means of the formula (12) (§ 8) 
h? hr 
FE+N-SA=MW Ot FI) + FAO 


[Take a suitable dominant function for the series of the right-hand side.] 


8. Calculate the integrals 
f mer cos ba de, if emes sin ba de, 
fotne@— a) ctn (x — b) .-- etn (w — l) da. 


9. Given in the plane xOy a closed curve C having any number whatever of 
double points and described in a determined sense, a numerical coefficient is 
assigned to each region of the plane determined by the curve according to the rule 
of Volume I (§ 97, 2d ed. ; § 96, 1st ed). Thus, let R, R’ be two contiguous regions 
separated by the arc ab of the curve described in the sense of a to b; the coeffi- 
cient of the region to the left is greater by unity than the coefficient of the 
region to the right, and the region exterior to the curve has the coefficient 0. 
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Let z, be a point taken in one of the regions and N the corresponding coeffi- 
cient. Prove that 2N represents the variation of the angle of z— 2) when 
the point z describes the curve C in the sense chosen. 


10. By studying the development of Log[(1+ z)/(1— z)] on the circle of 
convergence, prove that the sum of the series 


sin(2n + 1)0 
i 3 ye sever area) iv 
is equal to + 7/4, according as sin 0 = 0. (Cf. Vol. I, § 204, 2d ed.; § 198, Ist ed.) 


11. Study the curves described by the point Z = z? when the point z describes 
a straight line or a circle. 


sing sin8@. sin56 


12. The relation 2Z = z + c?/z effects the conformal representation of the 
region inclosed between two confocal ellipses on the ring-shaped region bounded 
by two concentric circles. 

[Take, for example, z = Z + VZ? — C2, make in the Z-plane a straight-line 
cut (—c, c), and choose for the radical a positive value when Z is real and 
greater than c.] 

13. Every circular transformation z’ = (az + b)/(cz + d) can be obtained by 
the combination of an even number of inversions. Prove also the converse. 


14. Every transformation defined by the relation z’ = (az) + b)/(cz) + @), 
where Z, indicates the conjugate of z, results from an odd number of inversions. 
Prove also the converse. 

15. Fuchsian transformations. Every linear transformation (§ 19, Ex. 2) 
z = (az + b)/(cz + d), where a, b, c, d are real numbers satisfying the relation 
ad — bc =1, is called a Fuchsian transformation. Such a transformation sets 
up a correspondence such that to every point z situated above Ox corresponds a 
point 2’ situated on the same side of Oz’. 

The two definite integrals 


[= af fice 
ae os ¥ 


are invariants with respect to all these transformations. 

The preceding transformation has two double points which correspond to 
the roots a, B of the equation cz? + (d— a)z—b=0. If @ and £ are real and 
distinct, we can write the equation 2’ = (az + b)/(cz + d) in the equivalent form 


Z—a Z—a@ 
z—B z—B 
where k is real. Such a transformation is called hyperbolic. 
If a and f are conjugate imaginaries, we can write the equation 


Z—a 4 (0% 


where w is real. Such a transformation is called elliptic. 
If B = a, we can write 


where a and k are real. Such a transformation is called parabolic. 
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16. Let 2’ =f (z) be a Fuchsian transformation. Put 
z,=f(2), %, =F (%); es &n =F (%n-1)- 


Prove that all the points z, z,, 2,,++, Zn are on the circumference of a circle. 
Does the point z, approach a limiting iponition as n increases indefinitely ? 


17. Given a circle @ with the center O and radius R, two points M, M’ 
situated on a ray from the center O are said to be symmetric with respect to 
that circle if OM x OM = R?. 

Let now C, 0” be two circles in the same plane and M any point wale 
in that plane. Take the point M, symmetric to M with respect to the circle Cs 
then the point Mj symmetric to M, with respect to 0’, then the point M, sym- 
metric to Mj with respect to C, aud so on forever. Study the distribution of the 
points M,, M;, M,, Mj,---. 


18. Find the analytic function Z=f(z) which enables us to pass from 
Mercator’s projection to the stereographic projection. 


19*. All the isothermal families composed of circles are made up of circles 
passing through two fixed points, distinct or coincident, real or imaginary. 
[Setting z =a + yi, z) = x — yi, the equation of a family of circles depending 
upon a single parameter \ may be written in the form 
Ziq + az + bz, +c=0, 


where a, b, c are functions of the parameter X. In order that this family be 
isothermal, it is necessary that 6?\/ézézy= 0. Making the calculation, the 
theorem stated is proved.] 


20*. If |q| <1, we have the identity 
(Leg) Ce ge) (lg) eh 


(=a) =a) --- = g¥8).- 
[EuveEr.] 
[In order to prove this, transform the infinite product on the left into an infinite 
product with two indices by putting in the first row the factors 1+ q, 1+ q?, 


1+ 4, ---, 1+¢9",---; in the second row the factors 1+ 93, 1498, ---, 
1 + (q°)?", +++; and then apply the formula (16) of the text.] 


21. Develop in powers of z the infinite products 
F(z) = (1+ wz) (1+ 22) - ae (1 + 22) - 
® (z) = (1 + wz) (1 + w8z) --. (14 2"+1z)... 
[It is possible, for example; to make use of the relation 
F (xz) (1 + 2z) = F(z), ® (@z) (1 + 2z) = &(z).] 
22*, Supposing |x| <1, prove Euler’s formula 


(1— x) (1— a) (1— a8)... (1— a). 


=1l-a—a+ao—gt4qg_—...4¢ 2 ~—g 2 4. 
(See J. Berrranp, Calcul différentiel, p. 828.) 
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23*. Given a sphere of unit radius, the stereographic projection of that sphere 
is made on the plane of the equator, the center of projection being one of the 
poles. To a point M of the sphere is made to correspond the complex number 
s=2-+ yi, where x and y are the rectangular coérdinates of the projection m of 
M with respect to two rectangular axes of the plane of the equator, the origin 
being the center of the sphere. To two diametrically opposite points of the 
sphere correspond two complex numbers, s, — 1/s,, where s, is the conjugate 
imaginary to s. Every linear transformation of the form 


(A) See SS 

s— 8B s—B 

where Ba, + 1 = 0, defines a rotation of the sphere about a diameter. To groups 

of rotations which make a regular polyhedron coincide with itself correspond 

the groups of finite order of linear substitutions of the form (A). (See Kien, 
Das Ikosaeder.) 


? 


CHAPTER II 


THE GENERAL THEORY OF ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS 
ACCORDING TO CAUCHY 


I. DEFINITE INTEGRALS TAKEN BETWEEN 
IMAGINARY LIMITS 


25. Definitions and general principles. The results presented in the 
preceding chapter are independent of the work of Cauchy and, for 
the most part, prior to that work. We shall now make a system- 
atic study of analytic functions, and determine the logical conse- 
quences of the definition of such functions. Let us recall that a 
function f(z) is analytic in a region A: 1) if to every point taken 
in the region A corresponds a definite value of f(z); 2) if that 
value varies continuously with z; 3) if for every point z taken in A 


the quotient fle-+h)—f(2) 
h 
approaches a limit 7*(z) when the absolute value of approaches zero. 

The consideration of definite integrals, when the variable passes 
through a succession of complex values, is due to Cauchy *; it was 
the origin of new and fruitful methods. 

Let f(z) be a continuous function of z along the curve AMB 
(Fig. 12). Let us mark off on this curve a certain number of points 
of division 2,, 2, 2.)++-+, %,—1) 2’, which follow each other in the order 
of increasing indices when the arc is traversed from A to B, the 
points z, and 2’ coinciding with the extremities A and P 

Let us take next a second series of points {,, f,,---, ¢, on the arc 
AB, the point £, being situated on the arc z,_,2,, and let us consider 
the sum 


S=fG) @ — %) +F(h) @ — a)+-+: 
+FG) ea) + 6G)! — a) 
When the number of points of division 4) ***, %,_, Increases indefi- 
nitely in such a way that the absolute values of all the differences 


* Mémoire sur les intégrales définies, prises entre des limites imaginaires, 1825. 
This memoir is reprinted in Volumes VII and VIII of the Bulletin des Sciences mathé- 
matiques (1st series). 
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%,— %,, #,— 2%,,++- become and remain smaller than any positive 
number arbitrarily chosen, the sum S approaches a limit, which is 
called the definite integral of f(z) taken along 4MB and which is 


represented by the symbol 
ST (2) dz. 
(AMB) 
To prove this, let us separate the real part and the coefficient of 7 


in S, and let us set 


(2) =X + Yi, ey = y+ yt, G=&+ Nit 


where X and Y are continuous functions along AMB. Uniting the 
similar terms, we can write the sum S in the form 


S=X(E, )(@,— %)+--- 
+X (Ex M4) (ep — Vea) + +++ +X Ens tn) @! — Fn-1) 
See Sorts) Yai) toe ct X (Sx) Ye Yen) P| 
ts i[X(E, ™) Y rep Yi) oe ‘J+7(V@, m) (®, ri y) + 7 -]. 
When the number of divisions increases indefinitely, the sum of the 
terms in the same row has for its limit a line integral taken along 
AMB, and the limit of S is equal to the sum of four line integrals :* 


S(2)dz= (Xdx — vay) + if (Ydx + Xdy). 


(AMB) (AMB) (AMB) 


* In order to avoid useless complications in the proofs, we suppose that the coor- 
dinates x, y of a point of the are AMB are continuous functions x= ¢ (t), y= p(t) of 
a parameter ¢, which have only a finite number of maxima and minima between A 
and B. We can then break up the path of integration into a finite number of arcs 
which are each represented by an equation of the form y= F («), the function F' being 
continuous between the corresponding limits; or into a finite number of ares which 
are each represented by an equation of the form x=(/(y). There is no disadvantage 
in making this hypothesis, for in all the applications there is always a certain amount 
of freedom in the choice of the path of integration. Moreover, it would suffice to 
suppose that ¢ (x) and ¥ (x) are functions of limited variation. We have seen that 
in this case the curve AMB is then rectifiable (I, ftns., §§ 73, 82, 95, 2d ed.). 
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From the definition it results immediately that 


dz+ dz = 0. 
ale foe f of OF 


It is often important to know an upper bound for the absolute value 
of an integral. Let s be the length of the are AM, L the length of 
the arc AB, s,_1, 8, 7, the lengths of the arcs Az,_,, 4%, AG, of 
the path of integration. Setting F(s) =| f(#)|, we have 


lf (S.) (2p — *e-1) = F(o,;) [2% cag %—1| S F (ox) (8% — 8x1), 
for |2, — ,—-1| represents the length of the chord, and s, — s,_, the 


length of the arc. Hence the absolute value of S is less than or at 
most equal to the sum & F(o;,) (s; — s,_1); Whence, passing to the 


limit, we find L 
= f F(s) ds. 
0 


Let M be an upper bound for the absolute value of f(z) along the 
curve AB. It is clear that the absolute value of the integral on the 
right is less than ML, and we have, a fortiori, 


S (2) dz 


(AMB) 


f(2) dz| < ML. 


(AMB) 


26. Change of variables. Let us consider the case that occurs fre- 
quently in applications, in which the coédrdinates x, y of a point of 
the are 4B are continuous functions of a variable parameter ¢, 
«= $(t),¥=y(t), possessing continuous derivatives '(¢), y'(¢); and 
let us suppose that the point (#, y) describes the path of integra- 
tion from A to B as ¢ varies from a to B. Let P(#) and Q(t) be the 
functions of ¢ obtained by substituting $(¢) and y(t), respectively, 
for x and y in X and Y. 

By the formula established for line integrals (I, § 95, 2d ed.; § 93, 
1st ed.) we have 


B 
Xde— Ydy= [LPO 8 — ey'Olde 

(AB) a ‘ 
dp " Xdy+Yde= i [POW + @ 6] de. 


Adding these two relations, after having multiplied the two sides 
of the second by 2, we obtain 


B 
(1) ff dz =[ [P@) + 12] [o'(¢) + ip! (t)] at. 
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This is precisely the result obtained by applying to the integral 
Jf (#) dz the formula established for definite integrals in the case of 
real functions of real variables; that is, in order to calculate the 
integral {f(z)dz we need only substitute $(t) + ay(t) for z and 
[e'(¢) + w'(t)]dt for dz in f(z)dz. The evaluation of ff(z)dz is 
thus reduced to the evaluation of two ordinary definite integrals. If 
the path AWB is composed of several pieces of distinct curves, the 
formula should be applied to each of these pieces separately. 

Let us consider, for example, the definite integral 


apa dz 
sa 2 


We cannot integrate along the axis of reals, since the function to be 
integrated becomes infinite for 2 = 0, but we can follow any path 
whatever which does not pass through the origin. Let z describe a 
semicircle of unit radius about the origin as center. This path is 
given by setting z = e” and letting ¢ vary from 7 to 0. Then the 
integral takes the form 


t1ay 0 0 0 
ip == iertae =i f costae + f sintdt = — 2. 
—1 @ wT 7 7 


This is precisely the result that would be obtained by substituting 
the limits of integration directly in the primitive function — 1/z 
according to the fundamental formula of the integral calculus 
CI, § 78, 2d ed.; § 76, 1st ed.). 


More generally, let z= ¢(u) be a continuous function of a new complex 
variable u = + ni such that, when wu describes in its plane a path CND, the 
variable z describes the curve AMB. To the points of division of the curve 
AMB correspond on the curve CND the points of division up, u,, U., +++, Uk—1, 
Uz, +++, uw’. If the function ¢ (u) possesses a derivative ¢’(u) along the curve CND, 


we can write 


2k — 2k-1 , 
aE AE = $'(Up—1) + ey 
UR — Uk-1 


where e, approaches zero when uz, approaches uz_; along the curve CND. 
Taking (1 = Z_-1 and replacing zz; — z;~1 by the expression derived from the 
preceding equality, the sum S, considered above, becomes 


S =>) fe -) p (Ue —1) (UR — Ue-1) + > ef 1) (uz — Uz—1)- 
k=1 = 


k=1 


The first part of the right-hand side has for its limit the definite integral 


Sep flo] Cw) du. 
(CND) 
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As for the remaining term, its absolute value is smaller than 7»ML’, where y isa 
positive number greater than each of the absolute values |e, |and where L’ is the 
length of the curve CND. If the points of division can be taken so close that 
all the absolute values |«,| will be less than an arbitrarily chosen positive num- 
ber, the remaining term will approach zero, and the general formula for the 
change of variable will be 


© J y Sad) dz = if Py _ [¢ (u)] ’(u) du. 


This formula is always applicable when ¢(u) is an analytic function ; in fact, 
it will be shown later that the derivative of an analytic function is also an 
analytic function* (see § 34). 


27. The formule of Weierstrass and Darboux. The proof of the law 
of the mean for integrals (I, § 76, 2d ed.; § 74, 1st ed.) rests upon 
certain inequalities which cease to have a precise meaning when 
applied to complex quantities. Weierstrass and Darboux, however, 
have obtained some interesting results in this connection by con- 
sidering integrals taken along a segment of the axis of reals. We 
have seen above that the case of any path whatever can be reduced 
to this particular case, provided certain mild restrictions are placed 
upon the path of integration. 

Let J be a definite integral of the following form : 


via f "SOHO + y()]at, 


* If this property is admitted, the following proposition can easily be proved. 
Let f(z) be an analytic function in a finite region A of the plane. For every posi- 
tive number e another positive number n can be found such that 


LEIN—I®) — pal <e, 


when z and z+h are two points of A whose distance from each other |h| is less than n. 
For, let f(z) =P (, y) + iQ (a, y), A= Auv+ iAy. From the calculation made in § 3, to 
find the conditions for the existence of a unique derivative, we can write 


S(e+h)—f (2) _ [Pz (@+ OAx, y)- Pz (@, y)) Ax 
h a Ax + iAy 
; [Py e+ Ax, y+ Ay) — Py (x, y)) Ay 
Ax + iAy 


Since the derivatives P,,, Bs Q:, Q, are continuous in the region A, we can find a num- 
ber 7 such that the absolute values of the coefficients of Ax and of Ay are less than e/4, 
when V Av? + Ay? is less than 7. Hence the inequality written down above will be 
satisfied if we have |h|<7. This being the case, if the function ¢ (u) is analytic in 
the region A, all the absolute values | | will be smaller than a given positive number e, 
provided the distance between two consecutive points of division of the curve CND 
is less than the corresponding number 7, and the formula (2) will be established. 
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where f(¢), $(¢), y(t) are three real functions of the real variable ¢ 
continuous in the interval (a, 8). From the very definition of the 
integral we evidently have 


B 8 
r= f FOsOa+if FOVOUt 


Let us suppose, for definiteness, that a< B; then ¢ — wis the length 
of the path of integration measured from a@, and the general formula 
which gives an upper bound for the absolute value of a definite 
integral becomes 


B 
He f IFO Lo(t) + ye) Jet, 


or, supposing that f(¢) is positive between a and B, 
B 
=f POLOO+HO\e 


Applying the law of the mean to this new integral, and indicating 
by ¢ a value of ¢ lying between a and 8, we have also 


B 
ae eO+Ho) fat. 


Setting F(t) = ¢(¢) + (, this result may also be written in the 
form 


8) Tarr) { f@de, 


where X is a complex number whose absolute value is less than or 
equal to unity; this is Darboux’s formula. 

To Weierstrass is due a more precise expression, which has a rela- 
tion to some elementary facts of statics. When ¢ varies from a to £, 
the point with the coordinates x = ¢(¢), y= y(¢) describes a certain 
eurve L. Let (a, y,), (81> Ys ° °°» (e—17 Ye—-1)) +* > be the points of 
L which correspond to the values a, ¢,,---+, 4 1,--- of ¢; and let 


pet yn bt) Fes) (Ge = tes), 
Bf e-1) (& — &-1) 
y= 2 (ty 1) Pte) (& = te-1) | 

Ef (te-1) (te — te-1) 
According to a known theorem, X and Y are the codrdinates of the 
center of gravity of a system of masses placed at the points (a,, y,), 
(45 Yy)y °°) (e—1) Ye-1)) ** + OF the curve L, the mass placed at the 
point (x,_1, Y,—1) being equal to f(¢,_1) (4 — %-1), where f(¢) is 
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still supposed to be positive. It is clear that the center of gravity 
lies within every closed convex curve C that envelops the curve L. 
When the number of intervals increases indefinitely, the point (X, Y) 
will have for its limit a point whose codrdinates (u, v) are given by 
the equations 
PO ed | _ [FF OvOae 
SEF Oa Let Oa 

which is itself within the curve C. We can state these two formule 
as one by writing 


(4) T= (u+iv) if ‘ fdt=Z i ‘ f(t) at, 


where Z is a point of the complex plane situated within every closed 
convex curve enveloping the curve L. It is clear that, in the general 
case, the factor Z of Weierstrass is limited to a much more restricted 
region than the factor AF(é) of Darboux. 


28. Integrals taken along a closed curve. In the preceding para- 
graphs, it suffices to suppose that f(z) is a continuous function of 
the complex variable z along the path of integration. We shall now 
suppose also that f(z) is an analytic function, and we shall first con- 
sider how the value of the definite integral is affected by the path 
followed by the variable in going from A to B. 

If a function f(z) is analytic within a closed curve and also on the 
curve itself, the integral ff(z)dz, taken around that curve, is equal 
to zero. 

In order to demonstrate this fundamental theorem, which is due 
to Cauchy, we shall first establish several lemmas : 

1) The integrals fdz, fz dz, taken along any closed curve what- 
ever, are zero. In fact, by definition, the integral fdz, taken along 
any path whatever between the two points a, , is equal to d — a, 
and the integral is zero if the path is closed, since then ) =a. As 
for the integral fz dz, taken along any curve whatever joining two 
points a, 6, if we take successively ¢, = z_,, then £, = 2, (§ 25), 
we see that the integral is also the limit of the sum 


ye et Ea NEE i) Ey Eee ate 
: 2 
% 


es ee 0 


2 2a 
hence it is equal to zero if the curve is closed. 
2) If the region bounded by any curve C whatever be divided 
into smaller parts by transversal curves drawn arbitrarily, the sum 
of the integrals f f(z) dz taken in the same sense along the boundary 
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of each of these parts is equal to the integral ff(z)dz taken along 
the complete boundary C. It is clear that each portion of the auxil- 
lary curves separates two contiguous regions and must be described 
twice in integration in opposite senses. Adding all these inte- 
grals, there will remain then only the integrals taken along the 
boundary curve, whose sum is the integral [, f(z) dz. 

Let us now suppose that the region A is divided up, partly in 
smaller regular parts, which shall be squares having their sides 
parallel to the axes Ox, Oy; partly in irregular parts, which shall be 
portions of squares of which the remaining part lies beyond the 
boundary C. These squares need not necessarily be equal. For ex- 
ample, we might suppose that two sets of parallels to Ox and Oy 
have been drawn, the distance between two neighboring parallels 
being constant and equal to 7; then some of the squares thus obtained 
might be divided up into smaller squares by new parallels to the 
axes. Whatever may be the manner of subdivision adopted, let us 
suppose that there are N regular parts and N’ irregular parts; let 
us number the regular parts in any order whatever from 1 to N, and 
the irregular parts from 1 to NV’. Let 7; be the length of the side of 
the ith square and /; that of the square to which the sth irregular 
part belongs, Z the length of the boundary C, and A the area of a 
polygon which contains within it the curve C. 

Let abed be the ith square (Fig. 13), let 2; be a point taken in its 
interior or on one of its sides, and let 2 be any point on its boundary. 
Then we have 

(5) £3) a £ “ =f "(%;) + €, 

t ar ee 
peed ie | eae PRN 3 
/{ | | | |} eat 

fas 
A | HH le Per) 


= 


— 


Fic. 13 


where |e;| is small, provided that the side of the square is itself 
small. It follows that 


L@=PE)ES&) — aF'(%) + &(% — %)s 
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J (2) dz =e) fade +[f(%)— “Sef ae +] «¢(2—4%)dz, 


(4) (i) 
where the integrals are to be taken along the perimeter c; of the 
square. By the first lemma stated above, this reduces to the form 


(6) S(2)dz= | «(2 — 2;) dz. 
(4) (¢i) 
Again, let pgrst be the kth irregular part, let 2; be a point taken 
in its interior or on its perimeter, and let z be any point of its 
perimeter. Then we have, as above, 
ae. cn , , 
(7) ig = eat 9) = f'(e+ ex; 
<6, 


where ¢; is infinitesimal at the same time as 7;; whence we find 


(8) S@dz=] «(2 — %)dz. 
(i) (%) 

Let 7 be a positive number greater than the absolute values of 
all the factors «; and «. The absolute value of z— 2; is less than. 
1, V2; hence, by (6), we find 
Ff (2) dz|<412n V2 = 4 V2, 
(4) ; 
where w; denotes the area of the ith regular part. From (8) we find, 
in the same way, 


<li V2 (4 Uj, + are rs) = 4n V2 o.+ nl, V2 are rs, 


fede 
%) 

where w, is the area of the square which contains the kth irregular 
part. Adding all these integrals, we obtain, a fortiori, the inequality 


(9) if Sa)ae 


where is an upper bound for the sides 7. When the number of 
squares is increased indefinitely in such a way that all the sides /, 
and /; approach zero, the sum 3w; + 3w; finally becomes less than J. 
On the right-hand side of the inequality (9) we have, then, the product 
of a factor which remains finite and another factor » which can be 


supposed smaller than any given positive number. This can be true 
only if the left-hand side is zero; we have then 


<n[4 V2 (20, + Sos) + rAV22)], 


S(@) dz = 0. 


«C) 
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29. In order that the preceding conclusion may be legitimate, we must make 
sure that we can take the squares so small that the absolute values of all the 
quantities ¢;, ¢, will be less than a positive number 7 given in advance, if the 
points z, and z% are suitably chosen.* We shall say for brevity that a region 
bounded by a closed curve +, situated in a region of the plane inclosed by the 
curve C;, satisfies the condition (a) with respect to the number 7 if it is possible 
to find in the interior of the curve y or on the curve itself a point z’ such that 
we always have 


wy [$@)—S@)— @- DFO) Sle— 2 | 


when z describes the curve 7. The proof depends on showing that we can choose 
the squares so small that all the parts considered, regular and irregular, satisfy the 
condition (a) with respect to the number ». 

We shall establish this new lemma by the well-known process of successive 
subdivisions. Suppose that we have first drawn two sets of parallels to the axes 
Oz, Oy, the distance between two adjacent parallels being constant and equal 
to l. Of the parts obtained, some may satisfy the condition (a), while others 
do not. Without changing the parts which do satisfy the condition (a), we shall 
divide the others into smaller parts by joining the middle points of the opposite 
sides of the squares which form these parts or which inclose them. If, after 
this new operation, there are still parts which do not satisfy the condition (a), 
we will repeat the operation on those parts, and so on. Continuing in this way, 
there can be only two cases: either we shall end by having only regions which 
satisfy the condition (a), in which case the lemma is proved ; or, however far 
_ we go in the succession of operations, we shall always find some parts which do 
not satisfy that condition. 

In the latter case, in at least one of the regular or irregular parts obtained 
by the first division, the process of subdivision just described never leads us to 
a set of regions all of which satisfy the condition (a) ; let A, be such a part. 
After the second subdivision, the part A, contains at least one subdivision A, 
which cannot be subdivided into regions all of which satisfy the condition (a). 
Since it is possible to continue this reasoning indefinitely, we shall have a suc- 


cession of regions 
A,, Ag, 4g,°+*) An, --- 


which are squares, or portions of squares, such that each is included in the pre- 
ceding, and whose dimensions approach zero as n becomes infinite. There is, 
therefore, a limit point z, situated in the interior of the curve or on the curve 
itself. Since, by hypothesis, the function f(z) possesses a derivative f’(z)) for 
2 = 2%, we can find a number p such that 


|F(@) — FG) — @ — 2) P Zo) | S 11% — Zl, 


provided that |z — z,| is less than p. Let c be the circle with radius p described 
about the point z) as center. For large enough values of n, the region A, will 
lie within the circle c, and we shall have for all the points of the boundary of A, 


|f(2) — F (Zo) — (& — 20) Fo) | = 12 — Z| 7- 


* Goursat, Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, 1900, Vol. I, p. 14. 
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Moreover, it is clear that the point z, is in the interior of A, or on the boundary ; 
hence that region must satisfy the condition (a) with respect to 7. We are 
therefore led to a contradiction in supposing that the lemma is not true. 


30. By means of a suitable convention as to the sense of integra- 
tion the theorem can be extended also to boundaries formed by 
several distinct closed curves. Let us consider, for example, a func- 
tion f(z) analytic within the region A bounded by the closed curve C 
and the two interior curves C’', C", and on these curves themselves 
(Fig. 14). The complete boundary I of the region A is formed by 
these three distinct curves, and we shall say that that boundary is 
described in the positive sense if the region 
A is on the left hand with respect to this 
sense of motion; the arrows on the figure 
indicate the positive sense of description 
for each of the curves. With this agree- 
ment, we have always 


iE S@ate=0, 


Fig. 14 the integral being taken along the complete 

boundary in the positive sense. The proof 

given for a region with a simple boundary can be applied again 

here; we can also reduce this case to the preceding by drawing the 

transversals ab, cd and by applying the theorem to the closed curve 
abmbandepedga (I, § 153). 

It is sometimes convenient in the applications to write the preced- 

ing formula in the form 


2) dz= d 
foun] pahaet | £0) ae 


where the three integrals are now taken in the same sense; that is, 
the last two must be taken in the reverse direction to that indicated 
by the arrows. 

Let us return to the question proposed at the beginning of § 28; 
the answer is now very easy. Let f(z) be an analytic function in a 
region A of the plane. Given two paths A MB, ANB, having the same 
extremities and lying entirely in that region, they will give the same 
value for the integral f f(x) dz if the function f(z) is analytic within 
the closed curve formed by the path AMB followed by the path 
BNA. We shall suppose, for definiteness, that that closed curve 
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does not have any double points. Indeed, since the sum of the two 
integrals along AMB and along BNA is zero, the two integrals along 
AMB and along ANB must be equal. We can state this result again 
as follows: Two paths AMB and ANB, having the same extremities, 
give the same value for the integral { f(z) dz if we can pass from one 
to the other by a continuous deformation without encountering any 
point where the function ceases to be analytic. 

This statement holds true even when the two paths have any num- 
ber whatever of common points besides the two extremities (I, § 152). 
From this we conclude that, when f(z) is analytic in a region 
bounded by a single closed curve, the integral ff(z)dz is equal to 
zero when taken along any closed curve whatever situated in that 
region. But we must not apply this result to the case of a region 
bounded by several distinct closed curves. Let us consider, for exam- 
ple, a function f(z) analytic in the ring-shaped region between two 
concentric circles C, C'. Let C" be a circle having the same center 
and lying between C and C'; the integral f f(z) dz, taken along C", 
is not in general zero. Cauchy’s theorem shows only that the value 
of that integral remains the same when the radius of the circle C"’ 
is varied.* 


* Cauchy’s theorem remains true without any hypothesis upon the existence of 
the function f(z) beyond the region A limited by the curve C, or upon the existence 
of a derivative at each point of the curve C itself. It is sufficient that the function / (z) 
shall be analytic at every point of the region A, and continuous on the boundary C, 
that is, that the value /(Z) of the function in a point Z of C varies continuously with 
the position of Z on that boundary, and that the difference f(Z) —/(z), where z is an 
interior point, approaches zero uniformly with |Z—z|. In fact, let us first suppose 
that every straight line from a fixed point a of A meets the boundary in a single 
point. When the point z describes C, the point a+ @ (z— a) (where @ is a real number 
between 0 and 1) describes a closed curve C’ situated in A. The difference between 
the two integrals, along the curves C’ and C’, is equal to 


b= {£@)-Ofle-@-a) A-O)]} ae, 
(ec) 


and we can take the difference 1—6 so small that |5| will be less than any given 
positive number, for we can write the function under the integral sign in the form 


f(@)—S[z-(z- 4) (1-0) + A- 8) f[z- (2-4) A- 8). 


Since the integral along C” is zero, we have, then, also 


f St (2) dz=0. 
(C) 


In the case of a boundary of any form whatever, we can replace this boundary by a 
succession of closed curves that fulfill the preceding condition by drawing suitably 
placed transversals. 
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31. Generalization of the formule of the integral calculus. Let f(z) 
be an analytic function in the region A limited by a simple boundary 
curve C. The definite integral 


®(Z) = i , f(2)dz, 


taken from a fixed point z, up to a variable point Z along a path 
lying in the region A, is, from what we have just seen, a definite 
function of the upper limit Z. We shall now show that this function 
(Z) is also an analytic function of Z whose derivative is f(Z). 
For let Z + h be a point near Z; then we have 


Zt+h 


B(Z+h)—O(Z)=[ — f@de, 


and we may suppose that this last integral is taken along the seg- 
ment of a straight line joining the two points Z and Z +h. If the 
two points are very close together, f(z) differs very little from f(Z) 
along that path, and we can write 


IO=SL4Z)+8 


where |8| is less than any given positive number y, provided that |;| 
is small enough. Hence we have, after dividing by h, 


o(Z + 0 — &(Z) = f(Z) + a i , 


The absolute value of the last integral is less than ||, and there- 
fore the left-hand side has for its limit f(Z) when h approaches zero. 

If a function F(Z) whose derivative is f(Z) is already known, the 
two functions @(Z) and F(Z) differ only by a constant (footnote, 
p- 38), and we see that the fundamental formula of integral caleulus 
can be extended to the case of complex variables : 


(10) f "f(@)de = F(z) — F(z). 


This formula, established by supposing that the two functions f (2), 
F(z) were analytic in the region A, is applicable in more general 
cases. It may happen that the function F(z), or both J(@) and F (2) 
at the same time, are multiple-valued; the integral has a precise 
meaning if the path of integration does not pass through any of the 
critical points of these functions. In the application of the formula 
it will be necessary to pick out an initial determination F (%,) of the 
primitive function, and to follow the continuous variation of that 
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function when the variable z describes the path of integration. 
Moreover, if f(z) is itself a multiple-valued function, it will be neces- 
sary to choose, among the determinations of F(z), that one whose 
derivative is equal to the determination chosen for f(z). 

Whenever the path of integration can be inclosed within a region 
with a simple boundary, in which the branches of the two functions 
J(2), F(z) under consideration are analytic, the formula may be 
regarded as demonstrated. Now in any case, whatever may be the 
path of integration, we can break it up into several pieces for which 
the preceding condition is satisfied, and apply the formula (10) to 
each of them separately. Adding the results, we see that the for- 
mula is true in general, provided that we apply it with the necessary 
precautions. 

Let us, for example, calculate the definite integral [2” dz, taken 
along any path whatever not passing through the origin, where m is 
a real or a complex number different from —1. One primitive func- 
tion is 2"*+1/(m +1), and the general formula (10) gives 


A eure ae 
2" dz = ——_—_——__ 
p m+1 


0 


In order to remove the ambiguity present in this formula when m 
is not an integer, let us write it in the form: 


zy em +1) Log a= em +1) Log (Zp) 
HGS : 
f m+1 


0 
The initial value Log (z,) having been chosen, the value of z™ is 
thereby fixed along the whole path of integration, as is also the final 
value Log (z,). The value of the integral depends both upon the 
initial value chosen for Log (z,) and upon the path of integration. 
Similarly, the formula 


2, fl 
[ FGu = vos] — Los FG] 
, FO) 
does not present any difficulty in interpretation if the function f(z) 
is continuous and does not vanish along the path of integration. 
The point « = f(z) describes in its plane an arc of a curve not pass- 
ing through the origin, and the right-hand side is equal to the vari- 
ation of Log(w) along this arc. Finally, we may remark in passing 
that the formula for integration by parts, since it is a consequence 
of the formula (10), can be extended to integrals of functions of a 


complex variable. 
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$2. Another proof of the preceding results. The properties of the 
integral ff(z)dz present a great analogy to the properties of line 
integrals when the condition for integrability is fulfilled (I, § 152). 
Riemann has shown, in fact, that Cauchy’s theorem results im- 
mediately from the analogous theorem relative to line integrals. 
Let f(z)=X + Yi be an analytic function of z within a region A 
with a simple boundary; the integral taken along a closed curve C 
lying in that region is the sum of two line integrals: 


JS (@) dz =f Xdx — Ydy + ef Ydx + Xdy, 
(C) (Ce) (Cc) 


and, from the relations which connect the derivatives of the func- 
tions X, Y, ax aY ax ay 
@x Oy’ dys a 
we see that both of these line integrals are zero * (I, § 152). 

It follows that the integral in J (z) dz, taken from a fixed point z, 
to a variable point 2, is a single-valued function (2) in the region A. 


Let us separate the real part and the coefficient of 7 in that function : 
(2) = P(a, y) + iQ, y); 


(@y) (x,y) 
P(a, y)= Xdz—Ydy, Q(a, y)= Ydx + Xdy. 
(q» Yo) (py Yo) 
The functions P and Q have partial derivatives, 
OP _ oP 2Q Q 
Pesan By ee Pare eras 


which satisfy the conditions 
eP AQ OPS ROQ 


Oa Oy’ oy ea 
Consequently, P + Qi is an analytic function of 2 whose derivative 
is X + Yi or f(z). 

If the function f(z) is discontinuous at a certain number of points 
of A, the same thing will be true of one or more of the functions AG, 
Y, and the line integrals P(a, y), Q(a, y) will in general have periods 
that arise from loops described about points of discontinuity (I, § 153). 
The same thing will then be true of the integral f *f(2)dz. We shall 
resume the study of these periods, after having investigated the nature 
of the singular points of f(z). 


* It should be noted that Riemann’s proof assumes the continuity of the deriva- 
tives 0X/éx, OY/dy,- ++; that is, of f’(z). 
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To give at least one example of this, let us consider the integral Si dz/z. 
After separating the real part and the coefficient of i, we have 


fea{ =e = @ Naedx + vet pi fea — vee 
1 z Jao etiy Jao 2+ y? G0) apy? ~ 
The real part is equal to [log (x? + y?)]/2, whatever may be the path followed. 
As for the coefficient of i, we have seen that it has the period 27; it is equal 


to the angle through which the radius vector joining the origin to the point 
(, y) has turned. We thus find again the various determinations of Log (z). 


II. CAUCHY’S INTEGRAL. TAYLOR’S AND LAURENT’S 
SERIES. SINGULAR POINTS. RESIDUES 


We shall now present a series of new and important results, which 
Cauchy deduced from the consideration of definite integrals taken 
between imaginary limits. 


33. The fundamental formula. Let f(z) be an analytic function in © 
the finite region A limited by a boundary I’, composed of one or of 
several distinct closed curves, and continuous on the boundary itself. 
If x is a point * of the region A, the function 


AG): 


z— 2 


is analytic in the same region, except at the point z = a. 

With the point x as center, let us describe a circle y with the 
radius p, lying entirely in the region A; the preceding function is 
then analytic in the region of the plane limited by the boundary T 
and the circle y, and we can apply to it the general theorem (§ 28). 
Suppose, for definiteness, that the boundary I is composed of two 
closed curves C, C' (Fig. 15). Then we have 


fed _( fO%, ( £@d, 


(ce) * — & ae ee Oe ate 


where the three integrals are taken in the sense indicated by the 
arrows. We can write this in the form 


f(@)dz _ f@) dz 


Oy ean Gy ee tee 


* In what follows we shall often have to consider several complex quantities at the 
same time. We shall denote them indifferently by the letters x, z,u, ---. Unless itis 
expressly stated, the letter x will no longer be reserved to denote a real variable. 
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where the integral if [r, denotes the integral taken along the total 
boundary I in the positive sense. If the radius p of the circle y is 
very small, the value of f(z) at any point of this circle differs very 


little from f(a): S@ =a) +3, 
where |8| is very small. Replacing f(z) by this value, we find 


d d dz 
C11) os ahd fd SO tte) ore get a 
m~ Os 


2-2 


The first ae of the right-hand side is easily evaluated; if we 
put z= a + pe%, it becomes 


sent 
sheers nine ee = 2 qi. 
Zn pe 


The second integral fy dz/(2— ais is therefore independent of the 
radius p of the circle y; on the other hand, if || remains less than 


Fie. 15 


a positive number 7, the absolute value of this integral is less than 
(n/p) 2717p = 277. Now, since the function f(z) is continuous for 
2 =x, we can choose the radius p so small that y also will be as 
small as we wish. Hence this integral must be zero. Dividing the 
two sides of the equation (11) by 2 vi, we obtain 


fede 


oS 
27 Jy 2-2 


(12) f@)= 


This is Cauchy’s fundamental formula. It expresses the value of the 
function f(z) at any point « whatever within the boundary by means 
of the values of the same function taken only along that boundary. 
Let x + Ax be a point near x, which, for example, we shall suppose 
lies in the interior of the circle y of radius p. Then we have also 


fle + da) = SAGES 


we —e— Ax’ 
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and consequently, subtracting the sides of (12) from the correspond- 
ing sides of this equation and dividing by Aa, we find 


S@ + Ax)—f@)_ 1 S (2) dz 


Aa 2 Tt wy (% — &) (2 —@ — Ax) 


When Az approaches zero, the function under the integral sign ap- 
proaches the limit f(z)/(z — x). In order to prove rigorously that 
we have the right to apply the usual formula for differentiation, let 
us write the integral in the form 


fi f(2) dz ai L@Qde +f Aw f(z) dz 
@) @) 


(2 — x) (# —x — Az) (2 — x)? (2 —a)*(2—@ — Ax) 


Let M be an upper bound for | f(z)| along IT, Z the length of the 
boundary, and 86 a lower bound for the distance of any point what- 
ever of the circle y to any point whatever of T. The absolute value 
of the last integral is less than ML|Ax|/8* and consequently ap- 
proaches zero with |Az|. Passing to the limit, we obtain the result 


(18) UCN ea cee 


(2 — 2x)? 


It may be shown in the same way that the usual method of differ- 
entiation under the integral sign can be applied to this new integral * 
and to all those which can be deduced from it, and we obtain 
successively 


Si'(@ = = aie S@) dz SI"@)= ——— (2) de 


© (2 — a) ¥. Tt ry (2 — a) 


and, in general, 


(14) f(@)=5—5 _f@)d_, 


ay (2 — #)" of 


Hence, if a function f(z) is analytic in a certain region of the plane, 
the sequence of successive derivatives of that function is unlimited, 
and all these derivatives are also analytic functions in the same 
region. It is to be noticed that we have arrived at this result by 
assuming only the existence of the first derivative. 


Note. The reasoning of this paragraph leads to more general con- 
clusions. Let ¢(z) be a continuous function (but not necessarily 


* The general formula for differentiation under the integral sign will be established 
later (Chapter V). 
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analytic) of the complex variable z along the curve I, closed or not. 


The integral 
r= f 20% 
r 


ye — x 


has a definite value for every value of x that does not lie on the 
path of integration. The evaluations just made prove that the limit 
of the quotient [F(a + Ax) —F(a)]/Az is the definite integral 


Fi 


ay (# — a)? 


when |Az| approaches zero. Hence F(x) is an analytic function for 
every value of x, except for the points of the curve I, which are in 
general singular points for that function (see § 90). Similarly, we 
find that the nth derivative F(x) has for its value 


F(x) = nif _o(@)dz_. 
(em 


(% — x)rtt 


$4, Morera’s theorem. A converse of Cauchy’s fundamental theorem which 
was first proved by Morera may be stated as follows: If a function f(z) of a 
complex variable z is continuous in a region A, and if the definite integral {cf (z) dz, 
taken along any closed curve C lying in A, is zero, then f(z) is an analytic func- 
tion in A. 

For the definite integral F(z) = i F(t) dt, taken between the two points z,, z 
of the region A along any path whatever lying in that region, has a definite 
value independent of the path. If the point z) is supposed fixed, the integral 
is a function of z. The reasoning of § 31 shows that the quotient AF/Az has 
J(z) for its limit when Az approaches zero. Hence the function F(z) is an 
analytic function of z having f(z) for its derivative, and that derivative is 
therefore also an analytic function. 


35. Taylor’s series. Let f(z) be an analytic function in the interior 
of a circle with the center a ; the value of that function at any point 
x within the circle is equal to the sum of the convergent series 


c— 


S@)=f@)+ FO 
+ Soe pray. + EO poo ay gn, 


(15) 


In the demonstration we can suppose that the function S(2) is 
analytic on the circumference of the circle itself; in fact, if # is any 
point in the interior of the circle C, we can always find a circle C’, 
with center a@ and with a radius less than that of C, which contains 
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the point « within it, and we would reason with the circle C’ just as 
we are about to do with the circle C. With this understanding, x 
being an interior point of C, we have, by the fundamental formula, 


(12') f@O=55 SO) gy 
(Gyre 


Let us now write 1/(z — x) in the following way : 


eee 1 1 | 1 | 
ee a Pt LP a OE |» 
2—-%@ #—-a—(x—a) z-—a igi 
2—a 


or, carrying out the division up to the remainder of degree n +1 in 


x—a, 
tie adh gl x—-a , («—a) 
er eens ay (pie a at (ah 
x — a)" (a — a)"*t 
T@—apttt@_a@—ayh 


Let us replace 1/(z — x) in the formula (12') by this expression, 
and let us bring the factors x — a, (a — a),---, independent of z, 
outside of the integral sign. This gives 

S(@)=J,+J,(@—a)+:--- +4,(@—a)"+R,, 


where the coefficients J,, J,, ---, J, and the remainder R, have the 
values 


ips L@) a 7 eel? ra Bae 
(16) 0 Pr yee Dy 2 12 coy(® — @) 

yu S (2) dz R ees a — a\"*) f(z) dz 

oe Lo — art’ De as (or? — @ ae 


As n becomes infinite the remainder FR, approaches zero. For let 
M be an upper bound for the absolute value of f(z) along the circle 
C, R the radius of that circle, and 7 the absolute value of x —u. We 
have |x — «| =R —7r, and therefore |1/(z — x)|=1/(R — r), when z 
describes the circle C. Hence the absolute value of F,, is less than 


1 ar UMass, MR Oe 
ee pe —— r= = ? 
27 \R R—-r R—r\R 
and the factor (r/R)"*1 approaches zero as n becomes infinite. From 


this it follows that f(x) is equal to the convergent series 
S(@) =I, +5,(@ — a)+++>+45,(@— 4)" + 
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Now, if we put « =a in the formule (12), (13), (14), the boundary 
I being here the circle C, we find 
(@) 
oar fo 


=f@, =f, = 


The series obtained is therefore identical with the series (15); that 
is, with Taylor’s series. 

The circle C is a circle with center a, in the interior of which the 
function is analytic; it is clear that we would obtain the greatest 
circle satisfying that condition by taking for radius the distance 
from the point a to that singular point of f(z) nearest a. This is 
also the circle of convergence for the series on the right.* 

This important theorem brings out the identity of the two defini- 
tions for analytic functions which we have given (I, §197, 2d ed.; 
§191, 1st ed.; and IT, §3). In fact, every power series represents 
an analytic function inside of its circle of convergence (§ 8); and, 
conversely, as we have just seen, every function analytic in a circle 
with the center a can be developed in a power series proceeding 
according to powers of «—a and convergent inside of that circle. 
Let us also notice that a certain number of results previously estab- 
lished become now almost intuitive; for example, applying the 
theorem to the functions Log(1 + 2) and (1 + 2)”, which ‘are ana- 
lytic inside of the circle of unit radius with the origin as center, 
we find again the formule of §§17 and 18. 

Let us now consider the quotient of two power series f(x)/¢ (2), 
each convergent in a circle of radius R. If the series (x) does not 
vanish for « = 0, since it is continuous we can describe a circle of 
radius r= R in the whole interior of which it does not vanish. The 
function f(a) /p(x) is therefore analytic in this circle of radius r and 
can therefore be developed in a power series in the neighborhood 
of the origin (I, § 188, 2d ed.; § 183, 1st ed.). In the same way, the 
theorem relative to the substitution of one series in another series 
can be proved, etc. 


Note. Let f(z) be an analytic function in the interior of a circle C 
with the center a and the radius r and continuous on the circle 
itself. The absolute value | f(z)| of the function on the circle is a 
continuous function, the maximum value of which we shall indicate 
by AC(r). On the other hand, the coefficient a, of (# — a)" in the 


* This last conclusion requires some explanation on the nature of singular points, 
which will be given in the chapter devoted to analytic extension. 
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development of f(z) is equal to f™(a)/n!, that is, to 
i J (2) dz 


2 Tt Jig (% — a)"*? , 
we have, then, 
1 M(r MM (r 
(17) A, =|44|< Go SO 2 =O, 


so that AC(r) is greater than all the products A,7.* We could use 
I(r) instead of M in the expression for the dominant function 
(i, § 186, 2d ed.; § 181, 1st ed.). 


36. Liouville’s theorem. If the function f(x) is analytic for every 
finite value of x, then Taylor’s expansion is valid, whatever a may be, 
in the whole extent of the plane, and the function considered is called 
an integral function. From the expressions obtained for the coeffi- 
cients we easily derive the following proposition, due to Liouville: 


EKvery integral function whose absolute value is always less than a 
fixed number M is a constant. 


For let us develop f(x) in powers of « —a, and let a, be the 
coefficient of (a — a)". It is clear that AC(r) is less than M, what- 
ever may be the radius 7, and therefore |a,,| is less than M/r”. But 
the radius 7 can be taken just as large as we wish; we have, then, 
a, = 0 if n 21, and f(x) reduces to a constant f(a). 

More generally, let f(a) be an integral function such that the 
absolute value of f(a)/x™ remains less than a fixed number M for 
values of x whose absolute value is greater than a positive number 
R; then the function f(x) is a polynomial of degree not greater than 
m. For suppose we develop f(a) in powers of a, and let a, be the 
coefficient of x”. If the radius r of the circle C is greater than R, we 
have &C(r)< Mr”, and consequently |a,|< Mr"-". If n> m, we 
have then a, = 0, since Mr™~-" can be made smaller than any given 
number by choosing 7 large enough. 


37. Laurent’s series. The reasoning by which Cauchy derived 
Taylor’s series is capable of extended generalizations. Thus, let 
J (2) be an analytic function in the ring-shaped region between the 


* The inequalities (17) are interesting, especially since they establish a relation 
between the order of magnitude of the coefficients of a power series and the order of 
magnitude of the function; AC(r) is not, in general, however, the smallest number 
which satisfies these inequalities, as is seen at once when all the coefficients a, are 
real and positive. These inequalities (17) can be established without making use of 
Cauchy’s integral (Miray, Lecons nouvelles sur l’ analyse infinitésimale, Vol. I, p. 99). 
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two concentric circles C, C' having the common center a. We shall 
show that the value f(x) of the function at any point x taken in that 
region is equal to the sum of two convergent series, one proceeding in 
positive powers of x — a, the other in positive powers of 1/(x — a).* 

We can suppose, just as before, that the function f(z) is analytic 
on the circles (, C' themselves. Let R, R' be the radii of these circles 
and r the absolute value of x — a;if C' is the interior circle, we have 
R'<r<R. About x as center let us describe a small circle y lying 
entirely between C and C'. We have the equality 

f J (#) dz =[ J (#) dz ele fe) dz | 
(© “as oy ee Caen eed 

the integrals being taken in a suitable sense; the last integral, taken 
along y, is equal to 2 wi f(x), and we can write the preceding relation 
in the form 

(AB) Not) ree | gear ed | ee 

©) Co) 

where the integrals are all taken in the same sense. 

Repeating the reasoning of § 35, we find again that we have 


z2— az 


(19) Imi Jee Tote at thea te, 


where the coefficients J,, J,,---, J,,-++ are given by the formule 
(16). In order to develop the second integral in a series, let us 
notice that 


1 1 1 1 — 
"Fafa ena ti 


ale idea aa a2 oe AS = 0) ae 
(a — a)” (x — 2) (@ — a)" 
and that the integral of the complementary term, 


mie é _ “y F(@) de, 
en L—z 


2 Tit x—a 
approaches zero when n increases indefinitely. In fact, if M' is the 
maximum of the absolute value of f(z) along C’, the absolute value 
of this integral is less than 
1 R! n mM tpl N\n . 

(2) Maen = MH, 


Qa\r)/r—R' r—R'\r 


* Comptes rendus de V Académie des Sciences, Vol. XVII. See Zuvres de Cauchy 
1st series, Vol. VIII, p. 115. } 
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and the factor R'/r is less than unity. We have, then, also 


i f@)\de _— _ Ky Bs K,, 
(0) “soe Sea ae ae ay ti 


where the coefficient K, is equal to the definite integral 


(21) ik = = fe — a)*—" f(z) dz. 


Adding the two developments (19) and (20), we obtain the proposed 
development of f(a). 

In the formule (16) and (21), which give the coefficients J, and K,, 
we can take the integrals along any circle T whatever lying between C 
and C' and having the point a for center, for the functions under the 
integral sign are analytic in the ring. Hence, if we agree to let the 
index n vary from — o to+o, we can write the development of 
J («) in the form 


(22) f@e= ¥ I@—ay, 


n=—@ 


where the coefficient J,, whatever the sign of n, is given by the 
formula 


et A pe AO ee 
ce, n= Fai 


y(% —a)*t} 


Example. The same function f(z) can have developments which are entirely 
different, according to the region considered. Let us take, for example, a 
rational fraction f(x), of which the denominator has only simple roots with 
different absolute values. Let a,b, c,---, 1 be these roots arranged in the order 
of increasing absolute values. Disregarding the integral part, which does not 
interest us here, we have 

A B Cc L 


ae ah SS OS Sp : 
zr—a «x—b z£—C z—l 


f@)= 


In the circle of radius a about the origin as center, each of the simple frac- 
tions can be developed in positive powers of 2, and the development of f(z) is 
identical with that given by Maclaurin’s expansion 


A L A LT A L 
fey=— (44-04 7)- (tt g)e— (Sat t een 


In the ring between the two circles of radii|a| and |b| the fractions 1/(z — 5), 
1/(z — c),---, 1/(¢ — J) can be developed in positive powers of x, but 1/(z — a) 
must be developed in positive powers of 1/z, and we have 


fe=— (Fe 4Z)- (Gt tg)en 
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In the next ring we shall have an analogous development, and so on. Finally, 
exterior to the circle of radius |/|, we shall have only positive powers of 1/2: 


see «++ + Ll Aat-14... 4 Lir-1 S 
a pee oss ans popes Bila ae Oh eee 
Hi x an 


f(@) = 


38. Other series. The proofs of Taylor’s series and of Laurent’s series are 
based essentially on a particular development of the simple fraction 1/(z — 2) 
when the point « remains inside or outside a fixed circle. Appell has shown that 
we can again generalize these formule by considering a function f(x) analytic 
in the interior of a region A bounded by any number whatever of arcs of 


Fic. 16 


zircles or of entire circumferences.* Let us consider, for example, a function 
f(x) analytic in the curvilinear triangle PQR (Fig. 16) formed by the three 
ares of circles PQ, QR, RP, belonging respectively to the three circumferences 
C, 0’, OC’. Denoting by t any point within this curvilinear triangle, we have 


@) sma [ Me, ( SS, 2 / @. 
Fe Pye 8 FN) (OR) ian ee ee ad 
Along the arc PQ we can write 
UF et fl ~L— a (x — a)” 1 gy" 
eT Te Maden eh aeet Z—2 =a) : 


where a is the center of C; but when z describes the arc PQ, the absolute value 
of (« — a)/(z — a) is less than unity, and therefore the absolute value of the 


integral 
1 F(Z) [e—a\rt1 
Imi J nz-te—a) 
(PQ) 
approaches zero as n becomes infinite. We have, therefore, 
1 F(z) dz 
(a) — 2) =Jytd,(@— a) +--+» +d, (u—a)r4+.-., 
2 mi (Pq *—* 


* Acta mathematica, Vol. I, p. 145. 
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where the coefficients are constants whose expressions it would be easy to write 
out. Similarly, along the are QR we can write 

1 1 z—b — b)jr-1 1 _ 

WU Se ee de ab (aN; 
L-zZ x—b (x—b)? (c—by” ae—2z\r—b 

where b is the center of C’. Since the absolute value of (2 — b)"/(x — b)” ap- 
proaches zero as n becomes infinite, we can deduce from the preceding equation 
a development for the second integral of the form 


1 S(2)dz_ K. K, K. 
(8) —. =—!1 Bee Sy og oe See Te aa 
2 i (Gneat. © 0a (e—b)* (x — b)” 
Similarly, we find 
1 F(z) dz L, L, Ln 
(y) a7 = OO ie eae ey 
mt Jippy%—% Le (x — c) (2 — c) 


where c is the center of the circle C’”. Adding the three expressions (a), (8), 
(vy), we obtain for f(x) the sum of three series, proceeding respectively accord- 
ing to positive powers of x — a, of 1/(z — b), and of 1/(a—c). It is clear that 
we can transform this sum into a series of which all the terms are rational func- 
tions of x, for example, by uniting all the terms of the same degree in x—a, 
1/(c— 6), 1/@—c). The preceding reasoning applies whatever may be the 
number of arcs of circles. 

It is seen in the preceding example that the three series, (a), (8), (y), are 
still convergent when the point x is inside the triangle P’Q’R’, and the sum of 
these three series is again equal to the integral 


Ft (2) dz 
Z—2 


taken along the boundary of the triangle PQR in the positive sense. Now, when 
the point z is in the triangle P’Q’R’, the function f(z)/(z — x) is analytic in 
the interior of the triangle PQR, and the preceding integral is therefore zero. 
Hence we obtain in this way a series of rational fractions which is convergent 
when z is within one of the two triangles PQR, P’Q’R’, and for which the sum 
is equal to f(x) or to zero, according as the point x is in the triangle PQR or in the 
triangle P’Q’R’. 

Painlevé has obtained more general results along the same lines.* Let us con- 
sider, in order to limit ourselves to a very simple case, a convex closed curve I 
having a tangent which changes continuously and a radius of curvature which 
remains under a certain upper bound. It is easy to see that we can associate 
with each point M of I a circle C tangent to I at that point and inclosing that 
curve entirely in its interior, and this may be done in such a way that the center 
of the circle moves in a continuous manner with M. Let f(z) be a function ana- 
lytic in the interior of the boundary T and continuous on the boundary itself. 
Then, in the fundamental formula 


ae F(z) dz 
to=sa fos ; 


* Sur les lignes singuliéres des fonctions analytiques (Annales de la Faculté de 
Toulouse, 1888). 
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where x is an interior point to I, we can write 


Dpdeoee th del Ber + (% — a)” 1 ~=y"" 
z—-% 2Z—a (z—a)? (g—aj*t1  z—a2\z—a 


, 


where a denotes the center of the circle C which corresponds to the point z of 
the boundary ; a is no longer constant, as in the case already examined, but it 
is a continuous function of z when the point M describes the curve r. Never- 
theless, the absolute value of (x — a)/(z — a), which is a continuous function of 
z, remains less than a fixed number p less than unity, since it cannot reach the 
value unity, and therefore the integral of the last term approaches zero as n 
becomes infinite. Hence we have 


ie) el 

(25) fQ)=5— => fe < eapri lee, 
and it is clear that the general term of this series is a polynomial P, (x) of 
degree not greater than n. The function f(x) is then developable in a series of 
polynomials in the interior of the boundary YT. 

The theory of conformal transformations enables us to obtain another kind 
of series for the development of analytic functions. Let f(x) be an analytic 
function in the interior of the region A, which may extend to infinity. Suppose 
that we know how to represent the region A conformally on the region inclosed 
by a circle C such that to a point of the region A corresponds one and only 
one point of the circle, and conversely ; let u = ¢(z) be the analytic function 
which establishes a correspondence between the region A and the circle C hav- 
ing the point u = 0 for center in the u-plane. When the variable u describes 
this circle, the corresponding value of z is an analytic function of u. The same 
is true of f(z), which can therefore be developed in a convergent series of 
powers of u, or of ¢(z), when the variable z remains in the interior of A. 

Suppose, for example, that the region A consists of the infinite strip included 
between the two parallels to the axis of reals y=+a. We have seen (§ 22) 
that by putting u = (e"*/24 — 1)/(e"*24 + 1) this strip is made to correspond to 
a circle of unit radius having its center at the point u=0. Every function 
analytic in this strip can therefore be developed in this strip in a convergent 
series of the following form : 


te WZ n 
gs —1 
fe) =) An 
n=0 ae + 1 


39. Series of analytic functions. The sum of a uniformly conver- 
gent series whose terms are analytic functions of z is a continuous 
function of z, but we could not say without further proof that that 
sum is also an analytic function. It must be proved that the sum has 
a unique derivative at every point, and this is easy to do by means 
of Cauchy’s integral. 

Let us first notice that a uniformly convergent series whose terins 
are continuous functions of a complex variable z can be integrated 
term by term, as in the case of a real variable. The proof given in 
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the case of the real variable (I, § 114, 2d ed.; § 174, 1st ed.) applies 


here without change, provided the path of integration has a finite 
length. 


The theorem which we wish to prove is evidently included in the 
following more general proposition : 


Let 
(26) FOFAD+ +L @t- 


be a series all of whose terms are analytic functions in a region A 
bounded by a closed curve T and continuous on the boundary. If the 
series (26) is uniformly convergent on I, it is convergent in every point 
of A, and its sum is an analytic function F(z) whose pth derivative 


is represented by the series formed by the pth derivatives of the terms 
of the series (26). 


Let ¢(%) be the sum of (26) in a point of T; $(z) is a continuous 
function of z along the boundary, and we have seen (§ 33, Note) 


that the definite integral ries 

(2% 
ee Rade fe f De 2 
(27) (OF Fors a %—# V2 Tae 2-2? 


where x is any point of A, represents an analytic function in the 
region A, whose pth derivative is the expression 


+ 
p(z)de_ _ p! Xf wi 


= : —=1—$__ dz. 
2 ri PC ae ce 27t /ay (@ — x)? *? 


(28) FP @)= 


Since the series (26) is uniformly convergent on I’, the same thing 
is true of the series obtained by dividing each of its terms by z — a, 


and we can write 
AD ieee 
F(@)= > Z2—2 


or again, since f,(z) is an analytic function in the interior of TI, 
we have, by formula (12), 


F@)=f@+th@t+:-+h@)+: 
Similarly, the expression (28) can be written in the form 
FP (2) = P(A) ASP OH 


Hence, if the series (26) is uniformly convergent in a region 4 of 
the plane, « being any point of that region, it suffices to apply the 
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preceding theorem to a closed curve I lying in A and surrounding 
the point «. This leads to the following proposition : 


Every series uniformly convergent in a region A of the plane, whose 
terms are all analytic functions in A, represents an analytic function 
F(z) in the same region. The pth derivative of F(z) is equal to the 
series obtained by differentiating p times each term of the series 
which represents F(z).* 


40. Poles. Every function analytic in a circle with the center a is 
equal, in the interior of that circle, to the sum of a power series 


(29) F@=4A, +4, —4) +--- + An —a™+-->. 
We shall say, for brevity, that the function is regular at the point a, 
or that a is an ordinary point for the given function. We shall call the 
interior of a circle C, described about a as a center with the radius p, 
the neighborhood of the point a, when the formula (29) is applicable. 
It is, moreover, not necessary that this shall be the largest circle in the 
interior of which the formula (29) is true; the radius p of the neigh- 
borhood will often be defined by some other particular property. 

If the first coefficient A, is zero, we have f(a) = 0, and the point 
a is a zero of the function f(z). The order of a zero is defined in the 
same way as for polynomials; if the development of f(z) commences 
with a term of degree m in z — a, 


F(@) =A, @ — 4)" + Angi @ —a)™t'+--*, “Ga > 0), 
where A,, is not zero, we have 
f(a) = 0, fi (ay= ON Fe eee Daye; S™ (a) # 0, 


and the point @ is said to be a zero of order m. We can also write 
the preceding formula in the form 


F@Q=@ a") 
$(z) being a power series which does not vanish when z = a. Since 
this series is a continuous function of z, we can choose the radius p 
of the neighborhood so small that $(z) does not vanish in that 
neighborhood, and we see that the function f(z) will not have any 
other zero than the point @ in the interior of that neighborhood. 
The zeros of an analytic function are therefore isolated points. 

Every point which is not an ordinary point for a single-valued 
function f(z) is said to be a singular point. A singular point a of the 


* This proposition is usually attributed to Weierstrass. 
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function f(z) is a pole if that point is an ordinary point for the re- 
ciprocal function 1/f(z). The development of 1/f(z) in powers of 
2 — a cannot contain a constant term, for the point a would then be 
an ordinary point for the function f(z). Let us suppose that the 
development commences with a term of degree m in z —a, 


1 
(30) FO ee Dee: 


where $(z) denotes a regular function in the neighborhood of the 
point a which is not zero when z =a. From this we derive 


Jpele 1 __¥) 
(31) J (2) (z end a)™ $ (2) (2 a ay 
where y(z) denotes a regular function in the neighborhood of the 
point a which is not zero when zg =a. This formula can be written 
in the equivalent form 


ae eG) 


where we denote by P(z—a), as we shall often do hereafter, a 
regular function for z= a, and by B,, B,_1,---, B, certain con- 
stants. Some of the coefficients B,, B,,---, B,—, may be zero, but 
the coefficient B,, is surely different from zero. The integer m is 
called the order of the pole. It is seen that a pole of order m of f(z) 
is a zero of order n# of 1/f(z), and conversely. 

In the neighborhood of a pole a the development of f(z) is com- 
posed of a regular part P(z — a) and of a polynomial in 1/(z — a); 
this polynomial is called the principal part of f(z) in the neighbor- 
hood of the pole. When the absolute value of 2 — a approaches zero, 
the absolute value of f(z) becomes infinite in whatever way the point 
z approaches the pole. In fact, since the function y(z) is not zero for 
z=, suppose the radius of the neighborhood so small that the 
absolute value of y(z) remains greater than a positive number A/ in 
this neighborhood. Denoting by 7 the absolute value of z — a, we 
have | f(z)| > M/r™, and therefore | f(z)| becomes infinite when r 
approaches zero. Since the function y(z) is regular for z = a, there 
exists a circle C with the center a in the interior of which y(z) is 
analytic. The quotient y(z)/(z— a)” is an analytic function for all 
the points of this circle except for the point @ itself. In the neigh- 
borhood of a pole a, the function f(z) has therefore no other singular 
point than the pole itself; in other words, poles are isolated singular 
points. 


i 
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41. Functions analytic except for poles. Every function which is 
analytic at all the points of a region A, except only for singular 
points that are poles, is said to be analytic except for poles in that 
region.* A function analytic in the whole plane except for poles 
may have an infinite number of poles, but it can have only a finite 
number in any finite region of the plane. The proof depends on a 
general theorem, which we must now recall: Jf in a finite region A 
of the plane there exist an infinite number of points possessing a 
particular property, there exists at least one limit point in the region 
A or on its boundary. (We mean by limit point a point in every 
neighborhood of which there exist an infinite number of points 
possessing the given property.) This proposition is proved by the 
process of successive subdivisions that we have employed so often. 
For brevity, let us indicate by (£) the assemblage of points con- 
sidered, and let us suppose that the region 4 is divided into squares, 
or portions of squares, by parallels to the axes Ox, Oy. There will 
be at least one region A, containing an infinite number of points of 
the assemblage (E). By subdividing the region 4, in the same way, 
and by continuing this process indefinitely, we can form an infinite 
sequence of regions A,, 4,, --+, A,, --- that become smaller and 
smaller, each of which is contained in the preceding and contains 
an infinite number of the points of the assemblage. All the points of 
A, approach a limit point Z lying in the interior of or on the bound- 
ary of A. The point Z is necessarily a limit point of (), since there 
are always an infinite number of points of (£) in the interior of a 
circle having Z for center, however small the radius of that circle 
may be. 

Let us now suppose that the function f(z) is analytic except for 
poles in the interior of a finite region A and also on the boundary T 
of that region. If it has an infinite number of poles in the region, 
it will have, by the preceding theorem, at least one point Z situated 
in A or on I, in every neighborhood of which it will have an infinite 
number of poles. Hence the point Z can be neither a pole nor an 
ordinary point. It is seen in the same way that the function f(z) 
can have only a finite number of zeros in the same region. It follows 
that we can state the following theorem : 


Every function analytic except for poles in a finite region A and on 
its boundary has in that region only a finite number of zeros and only 
a finite number of poles. 


* Such functions are said by some writers to be meromorphic. — TRANS. 
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In the neighborhood of any point a, a function f(z) analytic 
except for poles can be put in the form 


(82) SRE)=%— 4" o@), 
where $(z) is a regular function not zero for =a. The exponent 
# is called the order of f(z) at the point a. The order is zero if the 
point @ is neither a pole nor a zero for f(z); it is equal to m if 


the point @ is a zero of order m for f(z), and to — n if a is a pole 
of order n for f(z). 


42. Essentially singular points. Every singular point of a single- 
valued analytic function, which is not a pole, is called an essen. 
tially singular point. An essentially singular point @ is isolated 
if it is possible to describe about @ as a center a circle C in the 
interior of which the function f(z) has no other singular point 
than the point @ itself; we shall limit ourselves for the moment 
to such points. 

Laurent’s theorem furnishes at once a development of the func- 
tion f(z) that holds in the neighborhood of an essentially singular 
point. Let C bea circle, with the center a, in the interior of which 
the function f(z) has no other singular point than a; also let ¢ be a 
circle concentric with and interior to C. In the circular ring included 
between the two circles C and ¢ the function f(z) is analytic and 
is therefore equal to the sum of a series of positive and negative 
powers of z — a, 


+2 

(33) S@Q= » A,,(2 — a)™. 
This development holds true for all the points interior to the circle 
C except the point a, for we can always take the radius of the circle 
c less than |z — a| for any point z whatever that is different from @ 
and lies in C. Moreover, the coefficients A,, do not depend on this 
radius (§ 37). The development (33) contains first a part regular 
at the point a, say P(z— a), formed by the terms with positive 
exponents, and then a series of terms in powers of 1/(z — a), 

vig As AW 

(34) eater ean 
This is the principal part of f(z) in the neighborhood of the singular 
point. This principal part does not reduce to a polynomial in 
(z — a)-1, for the point z = a would then be a pole, contrary to the 
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hypothesis.* It is an integral transcendental function of 1/(z — a). 
In fact, let r be any positive number less than the radius of the 
circle C; the coefficient A_,, of the series (84) is given by the 
expression (§ 37) 
1 ink 
= —— == n= d. 
Aen Qi ne a) SJ) fy 
the integral being taken along the circle C' with the center a and 
the radius 7. We have, then, 
(35) Ag] < AC(0) 7%, 

where .AC(r) denotes the maximum of the absolute value of f(z) 
along the circle C’. The series is then convergent, provided that 
|z —a| is greater than r, and since r is a number which we may 


suppose as small as we wish, the series (34) is convergent for every 
value of z different from a, and we can write 


S(@) =P(e-—4a)+ (=); 


where P(z — a) is a regular function at the point a, and G[1/(z—a)] 
an integral transcendental functiont of 1/(z — a). 

When the absolute value of z — a approaches zero, the value of 
J (#) does not approach any definite limit. More precisely, if a circle 
C is described with the point a as a center and with an arbitrary 
radius p, there always exists in the interior of this circle points 2 for 
which f(z) differs as little as we please from any number given in 
advance (WEIERSTRASS). 

Let us first prove that, given any two positive numbers p and M, 
there exist values of z for which both the inequalities, |z —a| <p, 
|f(z)| > M, hold. For, if the absolute value of f(z) were at most 
equal to M when we have |z — a| <p, AC(r) would be less than 
or equal to M for r < p, and, from the inequality (35), all the coeffi- 
cients A_,, would be zero, for the product AC(r)r” = Mr” would 
approach zero with r. 

Let us consider now any value A whatever. If the equation 
J (#)=A has roots within the circle C, however small the radius p 


* To avoid overlooking any hypothesis, it would be necessary to examine also the 
case in which the development of f(z) in the interior of @ contains only positive 
powers of z—a, the value f(a) of the function at the point a being different from the 
term independent of z—a in the series. The point z=a would be a point of discon- 
tinuity for f(z). We shall disregard this kind of singularity, which is of an entirely 
artificial character (see below, Chapter IV). 

t We shall frequently denote an integral function of x by G(z). 
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may be, the theorem is proved. If the equation f(z)=A does not 
have an infinite number of roots in the neighborhood of the point a, 
we can take the radius p so small that in the interior of the circle C 
with the radius p and the center a this equation does not have any 
roots. The function ¢(z)=1/[ f(z) —A] is then analytic for every 
point z within C except for the point a; this point a cannot be any- 
thing but an essentially singular point for ¢(z), for otherwise the 
point would be either a pole or an ordinary point for f(z). There- 
fore, from what we have just proved, there exist values of z in the 
interior of the circle C for which we have 


I$@|>= or [f@)—Al <6 


however small the positive number e may be. 

This property sharply distinguishes poles from essentially singu- 
lar points. While the absolute value of the function f(z) becomes 
infinite in the neighborhood of a pole, the value of f(z) is completely 
indeterminate for an essentially singular point. 

Picard * has demonstrated a more precise proposition by showing 
that every equation f(#)=A has an infinite number of roots in the 
neighborhood of an essentially singular point, there being no excep- 
tion except for, at most, one particular value of A. 


Example. The point z = 0 is an essentially singular point for the function 


1 
= 1 ih al 1 
@=1ti+¢—5te-4¢— 


1 
Zz 212 aoe Ee 


It is easy to prove that the equation e!/ = A has an infinite number of roots 
with absolute values less than p, however small p may be, provided that A is 
not zero. Setting A =r(cos6 + isin 0), we derive from the preceding equation 


2 = logr + i(0 + 2km). 
We shall have |z| < p, provided that 
(log r)? + (0+ 2km)? = = 


There are evidently an infinite number of values of the integer k which satisfy 
this condition. In this example there is one exceptional value of A, that is, 
A=0O. But it may also happen that there are no exceptional values ; such is 
the case, for example, for the function sin (1/z), near z = 0. 


* Annales de VEcole Normale supérieure, 1880. 
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43. Residues, Let a be a pole or an isolated essentially singular 
point of a function f(z). Let us consider the question of evaluating 
the integral { f(x) dz along the circle C drawn in the neighborhood 
of the point a with the center a. The regular part P(z — a) gives 
zero in the integration. As for the principal part G[1/(# — @)], we 
can integrate it term by term, for, even though the point a is an 
essentially singular point, this series is uniformly convergent. The 
integral of the general term 


af A_,, a2 
(oy @ =. a)” 


is zero if the exponent m is greater than unity, for the primitive 
function — A_,,/[(m —1)(z —@”"~"] takes on again its original 
value after the variable has described a closed path. If, on the con- 
trary, m=1, the definite integral A_, fdz/(z— a) has the value 
2 7iA_,,as was shown by the previous evaluation made in § 34. We 
have then the result 


which is essentially only a particular case of the formula (23) for 
the coefficients of the Laurent development. The coefficient A_, is 
called the residue of the function f(z) with respect to the singular 
point a. 

Let us consider now a function f(z) continuous on a closed 
boundary curve land having in the interior of that curve T only a 
finite number of singular points a, b, c,---, 1. Let A, B,C,---, L be 
the corresponding residues; if we surround each of these singular 
points with a circle of very small radius, the integral f f(z)dz, taken 
along T' in the positive sense, is equal to the sum of the integrals 
taken along the small curves in the same sense, and we have the 
very important formula 


(36) fi f@ea tri + B+ C++) 


which says that the integral { f(z)dz, taken along T in the positive 
sense, is equal to the product of 2 mi and the sum of the residues with 
respect to the singular points of f(z) within the curve TY. 

It is clear that the theorem is also applicable to boundaries T com- 
posed of several distinct closed curves. The importance of residues 
is now evident, and it is useful to know how to calculate them rapidly. 
If a point a is a pole of order m for f(z), the product (z — a)” f(z) 
is regular at the point a, and the residue of f(z) is evidently the 
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coefficient of (2 — a)"~! in the development of that product. The 
rule becomes simple in the case of a simple pole; the residue is then 
equal to the limit of the product (x — a) f(z) for z =a. Quite fre- 
quently the function f(z) appears under the form 


$= 56) 


where the functions P(z) and Q(z) are regular for z = a, and P(a) 
is different from zero, while a is a simple zero for Q(z). Let 
Q(#)=(—a)R(z); then the residue is equal to the quotient 
P(a)/R (a), or again, as it is easy to show, to P(a)/Q'(a). 


III. APPLICATIONS OF THE GENERAL THEOREMS 


The applications of the last theorem are innumerable. We shall 
now give some of them which are related particularly to the evalua- 
tion of definite integrals and to the theory of equations. 


44. Introductory remarks. Let f(z) be a function such that the 
product (2 — a) f(z) approaches zero with |z — «|. The integral of 
this function along a circle y, with the center w and the radius p, 
approaches zero with the radius of that circle. Indeed, we can write 


[foe=f e-o10 7; 


If » is the maximum of the absolute value of (z — a) f(z) along the 
circle y, the absolute value of the integral is less than 2 7ry, and con- 
sequently approaches zero, since y itself is infinitesimal with p. We 
could show in the same way that, when the product (z — a) f(z) 
approaches zero as the absolute value of 2 — a becomes infinite, the 
integral: [,,f(x)dz, taken along a circle C with the center a, ap- 
proaches zero as the radius of the circle becomes infinite. These 
statements are still true if, instead of integrating along the entire 
circumference, we integrate along only a part of it, provided that 
the product (z — a) f(z) approaches zero along that part. 

Frequently we have to find an upper bound for the absolute value 
of a definite integral of the form fe * f («) da, taken along the axis of 
reals. Let us suppose for definiteness a <%. We have seen above 
(§ 25) that the absolute value of that integral is at most equal to the 
integral fel f@) |dx, and, consequently, is less than M() — «) if M 
is an upper bound of the absolute value of f(a). 
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45. Evaluation of elementary definite integrals. The definite inte- 
gral [POF@) dx, taken along the real axis, where F(a) is a rational 
function, has a sense, provided that the denominator does not vanish 
for any real value of « and that the degree of the numerator is less 
than the degree of the denominator by at least two units. With the 
origin as center let us describe a circle C with a radius R large 
enough to include all the roots of the denominator of F(z), and let 
us consider a path of integration formed by the diameter B.A, traced 
along the real axis, and the semicircumference C', lying above the 
real axis. The only singular points of F(z) lying in the interior of 
this path are poles, which come from the roots of the denominator 
of F(z) for which the coefficient of ¢ is positive. Indicating by- 
R, the sum of the residues relative to these poles, we can then write 


+R 
i F(z) dz +f F(z) dz = 2 widR,,. 
—R (C’) 

As the radius R becomes infinite the integral along C' approaches 
zero, since the product 2F(z) is zero for z infinite; and, taking the 
limit, we obtain 


+a 
if F(a)da = 2 7izR,. 


oc 


We easily reduce to the preceding case the definite integrals 


20 
ip F(sin x, cos x) dx, 
0 


where F is a rational function of sina and cosz that does not 
become infinite for any real value of x, and where the integral is to 
be taken along the axis of reals. Let us first notice that we do not 
change the value of this integral by taking for the limits #, and 
x, +2, where x, is any real number whatever. It follows that we 
can take for the limits — 7 and + 7, for example. Now the classic 
change of variable tan (#/2)=¢ reduces the given integral to the 
integral of a rational function of ¢ taken between the limits — oo 
and + 00, for tan (#/2) increases from — oo to + o when & increases 
from — 7 to + 7. 

We can also proceed in another way. By putting e* = 2 we have 
dx = dz/iz, and Euler’s formule give 

a+ re al 


’ sin 7 = —~ 
22 2 iz 


cos x = 
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so that the given integral takes the form 


(SS SBye 
ie CES 


As for the new path of integration, when x increases from 0 to 2a 
the variable z describes in the positive sense the circle of unit radius 
about the origin as center. It will suffice, then, to calculate the resi- 
dues of the new rational function of z with respect to the poles 
whose absolute values are less than unity. 

Let us take for example the integral Hi *"etn [(a — a — bi)/2] da, 
which has a finite value if d is not zero. We have 


? 


= Cte (——*) 4 =4—*) 
ctn(* a ty =i2 z +e 2 


2 ae 2s eas 


ie gh IG (Gee gre: 
ctn = 


or 


% eit p-dtai’ 


Hence the change of variable e™ = z leads to the integral 


ip 2 ak e~o tai dz 
Sea 
(@ © é z 


The function to be integrated has two simple poles 
z= 0, z= GATS 
and the corresponding residues are —1 and + 2. If 6 is positive, 
the two poles are in the interior of the path of integration, and the 
integral is equal to 2 7ri; if 6 is negative, the pole z = 0 is the only 
one within the path, and the integral is equal to — 27?. The pro- 
posed integral is therefore equal to + 277i, according as 0 is posi- 
tive or negative. We shall now give some examples which are 


less elementary. 


46. Various definite integrals. Example 1. The function e-/(1 + z?) has the 
two poles +7 and —i, with the residues e~™/2i and — e”/2i, Let us suppose 
for definiteness that m is positive, and let us consider the boundary formed by 
a large semicircle of radius R about the origin as center and above the real 
axis, and by the diameter which falls along the axis of reals. In the interior of 
this boundary the function e”2/(1 + z?) has the single pole z = i, and the integral 
taken along the total boundary is equal to we—™, Now the integral along the 
semicircle approaches zero as the radius R becomes infinite, for the absolute 
value of the product ze2/(1 + z) along that curve approaches zero. Indeed, 
if we replace z by R(cos 6 + isin@), we have 


emiz — e—mR ein § + imR cos 6, 
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and the absolute value e-™#sin@ remains less than unity when @ varies from 0 
to m. As for the absolute value of the factor z/(1+ 2%), it approaches zero as 
z becomes infinite. We have, then, in the limit 


ifs ou da = me-™, 
Ey Al + gq? 

If we replace e™‘ by cos mx + isin ma, the coefficient of i on the left-hand side 
is evidently zero, for the elements of the integral cancel out in pairs. Since we 
have also cos(— mx) =cosmz, we 
can write the preceding formula in 
the form 


+2 cos mx T 
37 dz =—e-™, 
(37) if 1+ 22 re 


Example 2. The function e'/z is 
analytic in the interior of the bound- 
ary ABMB’A’NA (Fig. 17) formed 
by the two semicircles BMB’, A’N A, 
described about the origin as center 
with the radii R and r, and the straight lines AB, B’A’. 

We have, then, the relation 


Rr * —rT . ; 
ipa Sas f Sat f ar TY 
r o (BMB’) a —R ( A’ NA) g 


which we can write also in the form 


Pin : S “5 
ew per) C= wz ez er 

if ————- dz + —dz +f —dz=0. 
F wy (BMB * (ANA) * 


When r approaches zero, the last integral approaches — wi; we have, in fact, 


ez 1 
—=-4+4 P(z), 
Ses 


Fie. 17 


where P(z) is a regular function at the origin, so that 
etz 
iy < de = f P(z)dz + = 
(At) ® NEL (A'NA) * 
The integral of the regular part P(z) becomes infinitesimal with the length of 
the path of integration ; as for the last integral, it is equal to the variation of 
Log (z) along A’NA, that is, to — zi. 


The integral along BMB’ approaches zero as R becomes infinite. For if we 
put z = R(cos @ + isin6), we find 


eiz T 
—dz =if e— Rein g + iR cosa dg, 
(BMB’) * o 


and the absolute value of this integral is less than 


7 ww 
—Rsino dg — 2 Rai 
f e—Fsin6 dg 2 f e—Rsin ogg, 
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When @ increases from 0 to 7/2, the quotient sin 0/9 decreases from 1 to 
2/7, and we have 


Rsin 66> 2 R6; 
T 
hence 


2R6 


e—Rsind<e © 


x ™ 20 ae eEON a oh 
f Femneneag < [¥e a w=— le | =—(l-e 8); 
0 0 0 


which establishes the proposition stated above. 
Passing to the limit, we have, then (see I, § 100, 2d ed.), 


+o . A 
er — e— 5 
ip _ Oe dz = oi, 
0 x 


or 


Example 3. The integral of the integral transcendental function e—2* along 
the boundary OA BO formed by the two radii OA and OB, making an angle of 
45°, and by the arc of a circle AB (Fig. 18), is 
equal to zero, and this fact can be expressed 
as follows: 


R 
f. eda + f err dacs. [ e-? dz. 
0 (AB) (OB) 


When the radius R of the circle to which 
the arc AB belongs becomes infinite, the in- 
tegral along the arc AB approaches zero. In 
fact, if we put z= R[cos(¢/2) + isin(¢/2)], Fia. 18 
that integral becomes 


wv 


. ul ip 
ik 2 e— R%(cos + isin) e 2 dg, 


2dJ0 


and its absolute value is less than the integral 


us 
= f 3e- R’coad dg, 
2/0 
As in the previous example, we have 
z. us wT 2K 
Bf Fen Reo ag fs 2h e-Mainoag <™ 26 = dy, 
2/0 2/0 2J0 
The last integral has the value 


2 R67) 5 
me oy ‘ats i RAS 1—e-F? 
E | aR 


and approaches zero when FR becomes infinite. 
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Along the radius OB we can put z = p[cos (7/4) + isin (7/4)], which gives 
e-*” = e-‘*’, and as R becomes infinite we Eats at the limit (see I, § 135, 2d ed.; 


§ 134, 1st a ) e- 
ay — ip? d Pie e. SNS 
jf e (cos $ + isin *) (y= =f ee! 


or, again, 
+0 


e— Pd =X (cos — isin) 
} ages ZA 4 


Equating the real parts and the coefficients of i, we obtain the values of 
Fresnel’s integrals, 


we 1 
(88) i cos p?dp = UE: bee sin p?dp = S “es 


47, Evaluation of 1'(p)'(1— ). The definite integral 


(= 
a ae 
hy 14+¢2 


where the variable x and the exponent p are real, has a finite value, provided 
that p is positive and less than one; it is equal to the product I (p)(1— p).* 
In order to evaluate this integral, let 
us consider the function z? —!/(1 + 2), 
which has a pole at the point z=— 1 
and a branch point at the point 
z=0. Let us consider the boundary 
abmb’a’na (Fig. 19) formed by the 
two circles C and C’, described about 
the origin with the radii r and p re- 
spectively, and the two straight lines 
ab and a’b’, lying as near each other 
as we please above and below a cut 
along the axis Or. The function 
zP—-1/(1+ z) is single-valued within 
this boundary, which contains only 
Fia. 19 one singular point, the pole z=—1. 
In order to calculate the value of the 
integral along this path, we shall agree to take for the angle of z that one 
which lies between 0 and 27. If R denotes the residue with respect to the 
pole z=—1, we have then 


=i =a ue =31 
f zs ae e dz (4 ey otf = dz _ QinR. 
Peay 2 (ey > ae ee coy 1 +2 


The integrals along the circles C and C’ approach zero as r becomes infinite 


and as p approaches zero respectively, for the progucs zP/(1+ z) approaches 
zero in either case, since 0 <p <1. 


* Replace t by 1/(1+ 2) in the last formula of § 135, Vol. I, 2d ed.; § 134, 1st ed. 
The formula (39), derived by supposing p to be real, is correct, provided the real part 
of p lies between 0 and 1. 
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Along ab, z is real. For simplicity let us replace z by x. Since the angle of 
z is zero along ab, z?-1 is equal to the numerical value of 27-1}. Along a/b’ 
also z is real, but since its angle is 27, we have 


gp-1 — e(p—l)dogx+2mi) — e2mi(p—1)gp—1, 


The sum of the two integrals along ab and along b’a’ therefore has for its limit 


a » —1 
[1 — ei(p-0] Ea 
a 1+¢2 


The residue R is equal to (— 1)P—1, that is, to e(e—1)77, if w is taken as the 
angle of —1. We have, then, 


lta  1—@7i@-) ~ ¢-(p—i) mi — p—) mi sin(p — l)x’ 


ip geot CD wide Det 2 ri —7 
0 


or, finally, : 
i -1 
(39) Ea ame 
Fe 1+2 sin par 


48. Application to functions analytic except for poles. Given two 
functions, f(#) and $(z), let us suppose that one of them, f(z), is 
analytic except for poles in the interior of a closed curve C, that the 
other, ¢ (2), is everywhere analytic within the same curve, and that the 
three functions f(z), f'(), @() are continuous on the curve C; and 
let us try to find the singular points of the function ¢(z)/'(z)/f(z) 
within C. A point a which is neither a pole nor a zero for f(z) is 
evidently an ordinary point for the function f'(z)/f(z) and conse- 
quently for the function ¢(z)f'(z)/f(z). Ifa point a is a pole ora 
zero of f(z), we shall have, in the neighborhood of that point, 


SE)=@ — HY) 
where p» denotes a positive or negative integer equal to the order of 
the function at that point (§ 41), and where y(¢) is a regular func- 
tion which is not zero for z =a. Taking the logarithmic derivatives 
on both sides, we find 

PQ __» ve), 

AON IEPA DE LAG) 


Since, on the other hand, we have, in the neighborhood of the point a, 


$2) = b(@)+%—UYP@+-->; 
it follows that the point a is a pole of the first order for the product 
¢ (z)f'(z)/f (2), and its residue is equal to wg (a), that is, to mp(a), 
if the point a is a zero of order m for f(z), and to — n¢(a) if the 
point a is a pole of order n for f(z). Hence, by the general theorem 
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of residues, provided there are no roots of f(z) on the curve C, we 
have . re 
z 

(40) imi] 2© 7p U= OO 
where a is any one of the zeros of f(z) inside the boundary C, 6 any 
one of the poles of f(#) within C, and where each of the poles and 
zeros are counted a number of times equal to its degree of multi- 
plicity. The formula (40) furnishes an infinite number of relations, 
since we may take for #(2) any analytic function. 

Let us take in particular ¢(z)=1; then the preceding formula 
becomes 


1 ae C2 
(41) Neae = boa dz, 


where N and P denote respectively the number of zeros and the 
number of poles of f(z) within the boundary C. This formula leads 
to an important theorem. In fact, f'(z)/f(2) is the derivative of 
Log [f(z)]; to calculate the definite integral on the right-hand side 
of the formula (41) it is therefore sufficient to know the variation of 


log | #(#)|+ ¢ angle [/()] 


when the variable z describes the boundary C in the positive sense. 
But | f(z)| returns to its initial value, while the angle of f(z) increases 
by 2 Kar, K being a positive or negative integer. We have, therefore, 


2 Kai 
(42) N—P= pay 


= 
. 


? 


that is, the difference N — P is equal to the quotient obtained by the 
division of the variation of the angle of f(z) by 2 when the variable 
z describes the boundary C in the positive sense. 

Let us separate the real part and the coefficient of ¢ in f(z): 


f(e)=X+ Yi. 


When the point z= « + yi describes the curve C in the positive 
sense, the point whose coérdinates are X, Y, with respect to a system 
of rectangular axes with the same orientation as the first system, 
describes also a closed curve C,, and we need only draw the curve 
C, approximately in order to deduce from it by simple inspection 
the integer K. In fact, it is only necessary to count the number of 
revolutions which the radius vector joining the origin of coérdinates 
to the point (X, Y) has turned through in one sense or the other. 
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We can also write the formula (42) in the form 


(8) N—P=e f darotan(Z)= 4 (AO Max, 
21 (C) xX The X?4 y2 


() 


Since the function Y/X takes on the same value after z has described 
the closed curve C, the definite integral 


ie XdAY — YdX 
te) X? + y? 


is equal to 7/(Y/X), where the symbol J(Y/X) means the index of 
the quotient Y/X along the boundary C, that is, the excess of the 
number of times that that quotient becomes infinite by passing from 
+o to —o over the number of times that it becomes infinite by 
passing from — oo to + o (I, §$ 79, 154, 2d ed.; $§ 77, 154, 1st ed.). 
We can write the formula (43), then, in the equivalent form 

ery 

(44) v-p=31(2); 

49. Application to the theory of equations. When the function f(z) 
is itself analytic within the curve C, and has neither poles nor zeros 
on the curve, the preceding formule contain only the roots of the 
equation f(z) = 0 which lie within the region bounded by C. The 
formule (42), (43), and (44) show the number NW of these roots by 
means of the variation of the angle of f(z) along the curve or by 
means of the index of Y/X. 

If the function f(#) is a polynomial in z, with any coefficients 
whatever, and when the boundary C is composed of a finite number 
of segments of unicursal curves, this index can be calculated by ele- 
mentary operations, that is, by multiplications and divisions of 
polynomials. In fact, let AB be an arc of the boundary which can be 
represented by the expressions 


es $(t), Ge y(é), 


where $(¢) and y(¢) are rational functions of a parameter ¢ which 
varies from a to B as the point (a, y) describes the arc AB in the 
positive sense. Replacing z by $(¢)+ t(¢) in the polynomial f(z), 


we have f(@=R()+ ik, 


where R(f) and RF, (#) are rational functions of ¢ with real coefficients. 
Hence the index of Y/X along the arc AB is equal to the index of 
the rational function R,/R as t varies from @ to f, which we already 
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know how to calculate (I, § 79, 2d ed.; § 77, 1st ed.). If the bound- 
ary C is composed of segments of unicursal curves, we need only 
calculate the index for each of these segments and take half of their 
sum, in order to have the number of roots of the equation f(z) = 0 
within the boundary C. 


Note. D’Alembert’s theorem is easily deduced from the preceding 
results. Let us prove first a lemma which we shall have occasion to 
use several times. Let F(z), ®(z) be two functions analytic in the 
interior of the closed curve C, continuous on the curve itself, and 
such that along the entire curve C we have |®(z)|<|F()|; under 
these conditions the two equations 

F(z)=0, F(z)+ @(@)=0 
have the same number of roots in the interior of C. For we have 

D(z 

F(z) + ®(z)=F (2) E + malt 
As the point 2 describes the boundary C, the point Z = 1+ @(z)/F(z) 
describes a closed curve lying entirely within the circle of unit radius 
about the point Z =1 as center, since |Z —1|<1 along the entire 
curve C. Hence the angle of that factor returns to its initial value 
after the variable z has described the boundary C, and the variation 
of the angle of F(z) + ®(z) is equal to the variation of the angle of 
F(z). Consequently the two equations have the same number of 
roots in the interior of C. 


Now let f(z) be a polynomial of degree m with any coefficients 
whatever, and let us set 


Fizye Aen, O(z)=Ayze™ 1 4+---+4,, J(#) =F (2) + ®(). 
Let us choose a positive number RF so large that we have 


A, Atel 
Z A, [Re ol 

Then along the entire circle C, described about the origin as center 
with a radius greater than R, it is clear that |@/F|<1. Hence the 
equation f(z)= 0 has the same number of roots in the interior of 
the circle C as the equation F(z) = 0, that is, m. 


AB 1 
|= —- eee 
ie mt “+ 


50. Jensen’s formula. Let f(z) be an analytic function except for poles in the 
interior of the circle C with the radius r about the origin as center, and ana- 
lytic and without zeros on C. Let @,, d,,-++, d, be the zeros, and b,, by, +++, Om 
the poles, of f(z) in the interior of this circle, each being counted according to 
its degree of multiplicity. We shall suppose, moreover, that the origin is neither 
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a pole nor a zero for f(z). Let us evaluate the definite integral 


(45) I= f Loglr@ 


taken along C in the positive sense, supposing that the variable z starts, for 
example, from the point z =r on the real axis, and that a definite determina- 
tion of the angle of f(z) has been selected in advance. Integrating by parts, 
we have 

fy f) 

(46) I= {Log (2) Log[f(@)]}cy— f Loge) az, 
os) F() 

where the first part of the right-hand side denotes the increment of the product 
Log (z) Log [f(z)] when the variable z describes the circle C. If we take zero 
for the initial value of the angle of z, that increment is equal to 


(log r + 2 mt) {Log [f(r)] + 272i (n — m)} — logr Log [f(r)] 
= 27i Log [f(r)] + 2 7i(n — m) logr — 4(n — m) x. 


In order to evaluate the new definite integral, let us consider the closed 
curve [, formed by the circumference C, by the circumference c described 
about the origin with the infinitesimal radius p, and by the two borders ab, 
a’b’ of a cut made along the real axis from the point z = p to the point z =r 
(Fig. 19). We shall suppose for definiteness that f(z) has neither poles nor 
zeros on that portion of the axis of reals. If it has, we need only make a cut 
making an infinitesimal angle with the axis of reals. The function Log z is 
analytic in the interior of [T, and according to the general formula (40) we 
have the relation 


f@ ee og ya 
li BO) Fy et [EEO Fe H 

A) On 

+ Log (2) fe ec tua(ene) 


The integral along the circle c approaches zero with p, for the product 
zLogz is infinitesimal with p. On the other hand, if the angle of z is zero 
along ab, it is equal to 27 along a’b’, and the sum of the two corresponding 
integrals has for limit 


- {2 rit ® az = — 2 wi Log [f(r)] + 2 ri Log [/(0)]. 
0 St (2) 


The remaining portion is 


She (z) LO) gear e'xi Log Gasser he 2 ri Log [#2]. 


SF (2) by by 020m F(0) 
and the formula (46) becomes 
I = 27i(n—m) logr + 2 mi Log [f(0)] — 2 ri Log (sta) — 4(n — m) x. 


In order to integrate along the circle C, we can put z= re? and let ¢ vary 
from 0 to 27. It follows that dz/z =idg¢. Let f(z) = Re'®, where R and ® are 
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continuous functions of ¢ along C. Equating the coefficients of i in the preced- 
ing relation, we obtain Jensen’s formula * 


yn —m Org +++ Om! 
a, @, 


(47) = if "og Rdg = log| f(0)| + log 


| 


in which there appear only ordinary Napierian logarithms. 
When the function f(z) is analytic in the interior of C, it is clear that the 
product b,b, --+b, should be replaced by unity, and the formula becomes 


(= foe Rds Sloe is ONES 
(48) sof, le B ap =log|F(0)| + log 


Gy Ag +++ On ; 
This relation is interesting in that it contains only the absolute values of the 


roots of f(z) within the circle C, and the absolute value of f(z) along that circle 
and for the center of the same circle. 


51. Lagrange’s formula. Lagrange’s formula, which we have already 
established by Laplace’s method (I, § 195, 2d ed.; § 189, Ist ed.), 
can be demonstrated also very easily by means of the general 
theorems of Cauchy. The process which we shall use is due to 
Hermite. 

Let f(z) be an analytic function in a certain region D containing 
the point a. The equation 


(49) F(2)=2z—a—af(z)=0, 


where a is a variable parameter, has the root z =a, fora=0.t Let 
us suppose that a # 0, and let C be a circle with the center a and 
the radius r lying entirely in the region D and such that we have 
along the entire circumference |af(z)|<|z—a|. By the lemma 
proved in § 49 the equation F(z)= 0 has the same number of roots 
within the curve C as the equation z — a = 0, that is, a single root. 
Let ¢ denote that root, and let II(z) be an analytic function in the 
circle C. 

The function II (z)/F(z) has a single pole in the interior of C, at 
the point z = @, and the corresponding residue is II (£)/F' (€). From 
the general theorem we have, then, 


ECS Baas W(z)dz 1 II (z) dz f 
F'(g) 2a cy F' (2) 27 Of ae af (#) 


In order to develop the integral on the right in powers of a, we 
shall proceed exactly as we did to derive the Taylor development, 


* Acta mathematica, Vol. XXII. 
T It is assumed that f(a) is not zero, for otherwise F(z) would vanish when z= a for 


any value of @ and the following developments would not yield any results of 
interest. — TRANS, . 
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and we shall write 
pam tke eet af (2) 
Pa ofp) 12a tole = ah 


We Perey ti Eom 


(g—a)"tt z—a—af(z)le—a 


Substituting this value in the integral, we find 


ee 


ey, 
Ft hb hy + Rasy 
where 
ead T(z) dz are ‘ erin F(@) nT (2) de 
OT DFG i ae Z BT Dacre) & (2—a)"*} 


Pala ae [sopra 
27 Joy? — & — af (2) Le —@ 

Let m be the maximum value of the absolute value of af(z) along 
the circumference of the circle C; then, by hypothesis, m is less 
than 7. If 1 is the maximum value of the absolute value of II (z) 


i " 


, 
‘n+1| 


along C, we have 1 pate Der aT 


a ? 
TANT P= 1B 

which shows that R,,,, approaches zero when v increases indefinitely. 

Moreover, we have, by the definition of the coefficients J,, J,, +--+, Jn, 


---and the formula (14), 
ie 
J, = (a), Kee? J, = fal alae {POS UO}; 


whence we obtain the following development in series : 


DQ) nay +5 & : 
(50) PH BM ae al aa ALF (@)T}- 
We can write this expression in a somewhat different form. If we 
take II (z) = (z)[1 — af"(z)], where ®(z) is an analytic function in 
the same region, the left-hand side of the equation (50) will no longer 
contain @ and will reduce to ®(g). As for the right-hand side, we 
observe that it contains two terms of degree m in a, whose sum is 
an d* . a” qr} = 
Fae POMUON- Gopi aes POOF SO} 
a* q*-} 
== SPOUT + eOSOLOT™ 
— nO (a) fafa] } 


a” q*-} ; 4 
=a AO ACs } 
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and we find again Lagrange’s formula in its usual form (see I, 
formula (52), § 195, 2d ed.; § 189, 1st ed.) 


(1) aQ=0(@+fe@s@t--- +5 Z5 @OoOLron t+ 


We have supposed that we have |af(z)|<v7 along the circle C, 
which is true if |a| is small enough. In order to find the maximum 
value of |a|, let us limit ourselves to the case where f(z) is a poly- 
nomial or an integral function. Let %¢(r) be the maximum value of 
| f(2)| along the circle C described about the point a as center with the 
radius 7. The proof will apply to this circle, provided |a|AT(r) <r. 
We are thus led to seek the maximum value of the quotient r/AT(r), 
as r varies from 0 to +0. This quotient is zero for r = 0, for if 
I(r) were to approach zero with r, the point z = a would be a zero 
for f(z), and F(z) would vanish for =a. The same quotient is 
also zero for 7 = «, for otherwise f(z) would be a polynomial of the 
first degree (§ 36). Aside from these trivial cases, it follows that 
r/M(r) passes through a maximum value yw for a value 7, of r. The 
reasoning shows that the equation (49) has one and only one root £ 
such that |—a|<~r,, provided |a|<p. Hence the developments 
(50) and (51) are applicable so long as |a@| does not exceed pu, pro- 
vided the functions II(z) and ®(z) are themselves analytic in the 
circle C, of radius r,. 


Example. Let f(z) = (22 —1)/2; the equation (49) has the root 
1—V1—2aa@+ a? 


f= Zz 
which approaches a when @ approaches zero. Let us put II (z) =1. Then the 
formula (50) takes the form 


+o opel 
1 an qn (a2 — 1)" 
BO) cee ar _ 
(52) ore + : ral = le 1+ Fala 


where X, is the nth Legendre’s polynomial (see I, §§ 90, 189, 2d ed.; §§ 88, 
184, Ist ed.). In order to find out between what limits the formula is valid, let 
us suppose that a is real and greater than unity. On the circle of radius r we 
have evidently AC (r) = [(a + r)? — 1]/2, and we are led to seek the maximum 
value of 2r/[(a + r)?—1] as r increases from 0 to +0. This maximum is 
found for r= Va? —1. —1, and it is equal to a — Va? —1. If, however, a lies 
between —1 and +1, we find by a quite elementary calculation that 


r?4+1— a? 
AK (r) = —__—.. 
2V1—a? 


The maximum of 2rV1— a?/(r? + 1— a?) occurs when r= V1 — a2, and it is 
equal to unity. 
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It is easy to verify these results. In fact, the radical V1—2aa + a, con- 
sidered as a function of a, has the two critical points a+ Va?—1. If a>1, 
the critical point nearest the origin isa — Va? —1. When a lies between — 1 
and + 1, the absolute value of each of the two critical points a + i V1— a? is 
unity. 

In the fourth lithographed edition of Hermite’s lectures will be found (p. 185) 
a very complete discussion of Kepler’s equation z — a = sinz by this method. 
His process leads to the calculation of the root of the transcendental equation 
e”(r —1) = e-"(r +1) which lies between 1 and 2. Stieltjes has obtained the 
values 


r, = 1.199678640257734, # = 0.6627434193492. 


52. Study of functions for infinite values of the variable. In order 
to study a function f(z) for values of the variable for which the 
absolute value becomes infinite, we can put z =1/z' and study the 
function f(1/z') in the neighborhood of the origin. But it is easy to 
avoid this auxiliary transformation. We shall suppose first that we 
can find a positive number R such that every finite value of z whose 
absolute value is greater than F is an ordinary point for f(z). If we 
describe a circle C about the origin as center with a radius R, the 
function f(z) will be regular at every point 2 at a finite distance 
lying outside of C. We shall call the region of the plane exterior 
to C a neighborhood of the point at infinity. 

Let us consider, together with the circle C, a concentric circle C’ 
with a radius R'>R. The function f(z), being analytic in the 
circular ring bounded by C and C’, is equal, by Laurent’s theorem, 
to the sum of a series arranged according to integral positive and 
negative powers of z, 

+o 

(53) f= Anes 
the coefficients A_,, of this series are independent of the radius R’, 
and, since this radius can be taken as large as we wish, it follows 
that the formula (53) is valid for the entire neighborhood of the point 
at infinity, that is, for the whole region exterior to C. We shall now 
distinguish several cases : 

1) When the development of f(#) contains only negative powers 


of z, 


1 
(4) f@)=4,+ 4,544, 


i 


1 
ate bAn mites, 
z 


4 


é 


« 


the function f(z) approaches 4, when |z| becomes infinite, and we 
say that the function f(z) is regular at the point at infinity, or, 
again, that the point at infinity is an ordinary point for f(z). If the 
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coefficients A,, 4,,-++, 4m—1 are zero, but 4,, is not zero, the point 
at infinity is a zero of the mth order for f(z). 

2) When the development of f(z) contains a finite number of 
positive powers of z, 

(55) F (2) = Bu2™ + Buii2™—* +++ 


i 1 
Ss ode met nes weaer laa) 


where the first coefficient B,, is not zero, we shall say that the point 
at infinity is a pole of the mth order for f(z), and the polynomial 
Bz" +++++ Bz is the principal part relative to that pole. When 
|z| becomes infinite, the same thing is true of | /(z)|, whatever may 
be the manner in which z moves. 

3) Finally, when the development of f(z) contains an infinite 
number of positive powers of z, the point at infinity is an essentially 
singular point for f(z). The series formed by the positive powers of 
z represents an integral function G(z), which is the principal part 
in the neighborhood of the point at infinity. We see in particular 
that an integral transcendental function has the point at infinity as 
an essentially singular point. 

The preceding definitions were in a way necessitated by those 
which have already been adopted for a point at a finite distance. 
Indeed, if we put z = 1/z', the function f(z) changes to a function of 
2', o(2')=f(1/z'), and it is seen at once that we have only carried 
over to the point at infinity the terms adopted for the point z' = 0 
with respect to the function ¢(2'). Reasoning by analogy, we might 
be tempted to call the coefficient A_, of z, in the development (53), 
the residue, but this would be unfortunate. In order to preserve the 
characteristic property, we shall say that the residue with respect to 
the point at infinity is the coefficient of 1/z with its sign changed, 
that is, — A,. This number is equal to 


ami | Pe)de, 


where the integral is taken in the positive sense along the boundary ~ 
of the neighborhood of the point at infinity. But here, the neighbor- 
hood of the point at infinity being the part of the plane exterior to 
C, the corresponding positive sense is that opposite to the usual 
sense. Indeed, this integral reduces to 


1 A,dz_ A, 
2mt Joy % = Bary (LOS #)coy» 
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and, when z describes the circle C in the desired sense, the angle of 
z diminishes by 27, which gives — A, as the value of the integral. 
It is essential to observe that it is entirely possible for a function 
to be regular at the point at infinity without its residue being zero; 
for example, the function 1 + 1/z has this property. 
If the point at infinity is a pole or a zero for f(z), we can write, 
in the neighborhood of that point, 


JO=“b@) 
where yp is a positive or negative integer equal to the order of the 
function with its sign changed, and where ¢(z) is a function which 
is regular at the point at infinity and which is not zero for z=. 
From the preceding equation we deduce 


Ob Ie esos 

SEQ) #% 4) 
where the function ¢'(z)/#(z) is regular at the point at infinity but 
has a development commencing with a term of the second or a higher 
degree in 1/z. The residue of f’(z)/f(z) is then equal to — p, that 
is, to the order of the function f(z) at the point at infinity. The state- 
ment is the same as for a pole or a zero at a finite distance. 

Let f(z) be a single-valued analytic function having only a finite 
number of singular points. The convention which has just been 
made for the point at infinity enables us to state in a very simple 
form the following general theorem : 


The sum of the residues of the function f(z) in the entire plane, 
the point at infinity included, is zero. 

The demonstration is immediate. Describe with the origin as 
center a circle C containing all the singular points of f(z) (except 
the point at infinity). The integral { f(z) dz, taken along this circle 
in the ordinary sense, is equal to the product of 2 and the sum 
of the residues with respect to all the singular points of f(z) at a 
finite distance. On the other hand, the same integral, taken along 
the same circle in the opposite sense, is equal to the product of 2 i 
and the residue relative to the point at infinity. The sum of the two 
integrals being zero, the same is true of the sum of the residues. 

Cauchy applied the term total residue (résidu intégral) of a func- 
tion f(z) to the sum of the residues of that function for all the 
singular points at a finite distance. When there are only a finite 
number of singular points, we see that the total residue is equal to 
the residue relative to the point at infinity with its sign changed. 
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Example. Let P(e) 
Fi ( )= Va(z) 


where P(z) and Q(z) are two polynomials, the first of degree p, the 
second of even degree 2¢. If R is a real number greater than the 
absolute value of any root of Q(z), the function is single-valued out- 
side of a circle C of radius R, and we can write 


SOQ) = #~ 6) 
where $(z) is a function which is regular at infinity, and which is 
not zero for z = «. The point at infinity is a pole for f(z) if p > q, 
and an ordinary point if p= gq. The residue will certainly be zero 
if p is less than g — 1. 


IV. PERIODS OF DEFINITE INTEGRALS 


53. Polar periods. The study of line integrals revealed to us that 
such integrals possess periods under certain circumstances. Since 
every integral of a function f(z) of a complex variable z is a sum of 
line integrals, it is clear that these integrals also may have certain 
periods. Let us consider first an analytic function f(z) that has only 
a finite number of isolated singular points, poles, or essentially 
singular points, within a closed curve C. This case is absolutely 
analogous to the one which we studied for line integrals (I, § 153), 
and the reasoning applies here without modification. Any path that 
can be drawn within the boundary C between the two points z,, Z 
of that region, and not passing through any of the singular points 
of f(z), is equivalent to one fixed path joining these two points, 
preceded by a succession of loops starting from z, and surrounding 
one or more of the singular points a,, a,,--+-, a, of f(z). Let A,, A 

-, A, be the corresponding residues of f(z) ; the integral { f(z)dz, 
taken along the loop surrounding the point a,, is equal to + 2 7iA,, 
and similarly for the others. The different aes of the od 
de ? f(z)dz are therefore included in the expression 


(56) Abe S(@)dz= F(Z)+2 Ti(m, A,+m,A,+:--+,A,), 


where F(Z) is one of the values of that integral corresponding to 
the determined path, and m,, m,,+++are arbitrary positive or nega- 
tive integers; the periods are 


27iA,, 27iA,, ey 2 7iA,,. 
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In most cases the points a,, a,,+--, a, are poles, and the periods 
result from infinitely small circuits described about these poles; 
whence the term polar periods, which is ordinarily used to distin- 
guish them from periods of another kind mentioned later. 

Instead of a region of the plane interior toa closed curve, we may 
consider a portion of the plane extending to infinity; the function 
J(#) can then have an infinite number of poles, and the integral an 
infinite number of periods. If the residue with respect to a singu- 
lar point a of f(z) is zero, the corresponding period is zero and the 
point a is also a pole or an essentially singular point for the integral. 
But if the residue is not zero, the point a is a logarithmic critical 
point for the integral. If, for example, the point a is a pole of the 
mth order for f(z), we have in the neighborhood of that point 


Bat 
fe eet eeu tt 


and therefore 
z Be 

rf NOME SIEM BTEC ry pies om + B, Log(z — a) 

. = 2 
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where C’ is a constant that depends on the lower limit of integration 
z, and on the path followed by the variable in integration. 

When we apply these general considerations to rational functions, 
many well-known results are at once apparent. Thus, in order that 
the integral of a rational function may be itself a rational function, 
it is necessary that that integral shall not have any periods; that is, 
all its residues must be zero. That condition is, moreover, sufficient. 
The definite integral le eh 


ps 2—a 
0 


has a single critical point z =a, and the corresponding period is 
2i; it is, then, in the integral calculus that the true origin of the 
multiple values of Log(z — a) is to be found, as we have already 
pointed out in detail in the case of f,*dz/z (§ 31). 

Let us take, in the same way, the definite integral 


re = [rea 


it has the two logarithmic critical points + 7 and — i, but it has only 
the single period 7. If we limit ourselves to real values of the 
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variable, the different determinations of arc tan x appear as so many 
distinct functions of the variable x. We see, on the contrary, how 
Cauchy’s work leads us to regard them as so many distinct branches 
of the same analytic function. 


Note. When there are more than three periods, the value of the definite 
integral at any point z may be entirely indeterminate. Let us recall first the 
following result, taken from the theory of continued fractions*: Given a real 
irrational number a, we can always find two integers p and q, positive or nega- 
tive, such that we have |p +qa|<e, where e is an arbitrarily preassigned 
positive number. 

The numbers p and g having been selected in this way, let us suppose that 
the sequence of multiples of p + ga is formed. Any real number A is equal to 
one of these multiples, or lies between two consecutive multiples. We can 
therefore find two integers m and n such that |m+ na — A| shall be less than e, 

With this in mind, let us now consider the function 


r=5 (4+ teal | 


z—a ao Heer z—d)’ 


where a, b, c, d are four distinct poles and a, 8 are real irrational numbers. 
The integral te ‘J (z) dz has the four periods 1, a, i, ig. Let I(z) be the value of 
the integral taken along a particular path from z, to z, and let M+ Ni denote 
any complex number whatever. We can always find four integers m, n, m’, n’ 
such that the absoluie value of the difference 
T(z) +m + na + i(m’ + ng) — (M + Ni) 

will be less than any preassigned positive number e. We need only choose 
these integers so that 


|m+na—A|<<, [m+ wB— Bl<5, 


where M + Ni—I(z) =A + Bi. Hence we can make the variable describe a 
path joining the two points given in advance, z,, z, so that the value of the inte- 
gral {f(z)dz taken along this path differs as little as we wish from any pre- 
assigned number. Thus we see again the decisive influence of the path followed 
by the variable on the final value of an analytic function. 


54. A study of the integral fidz/V1 — 2’, The integral calculus 
explains the multiple values of the function are sin z in the simplest 
manner by the preceding method. They arise from the different 
determinations of the definite integral 


ae 
(57 F(z)= is — 
) Seien NET TE 
according to the path followed by the variable. For definiteness we 
shall suppose that we start from the origin with the initial value +1 


* A little farther on a direct proof will be found (§ 66). 
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for the radical, and we shall indicate by J the value of the integral 
taken along a determined path (or direct path). For example, the 
path shall be along a straight line if the point z is not situated on 
the real axis or if it lies upon the real axis within the segment from 
—1to +1; but when z is real and |z| >1, we shall take for the 
direct path a path lying above the real axis. 

Now, the points  =+ 1,  =—1 being the only critical points of 
V1 — 2’, every path leading from the origin to the point z can be 
replaced by a succession of loops described about the two critical 
points + 1 and — 1, followed by the direct path. We are then led 
to study the value of the 
integral along a loop. Let 
us consider, for example, ~_ <7 
the loop Oama0, described ~~ ns brie +e 
about the point z=+1; 
this loop is composed of the segment Oa passing from the origin to 
the point 1 — «, of the circle ama of radius e described about z=1 
as center, and of the segment a0. Hence the integral along the loop 
is equal to the sum of the integrals 


dz i v dx 
Wasee = ie a Tae Semen Tet 


The as a along the small circle approaches zero with e, for the 
product (z —1) f(%) approaches zero. On the other hand, when z 
has described this small circle, the radical has changed sign and in 
the integral along the segment a0 the negative value should be 
taken for V1 — «x*. The integral along the loop is therefore equal to 
the limit of 2 fo‘ dx/ V1 — «x? as « approaches zero, that is, to 7. 
It should be observed that the value of this integral does not depend 
on the sense in which the loop is described, but we return to the 
origin with the value —1 for the radical. 

If we were to describe the same loop around the point z=+1 
with — 1 as the initial value of the radical, the value of the integral 
along the loop would be equal to — 7, and we should return to the 
origin with +1 as the value of the radical. In the same way it is 
seen that a loop described around the critical point 2 =—1 gives 
— a or + 7 for the integral, according as the initial value +1 or 
—1 is taken for the radical on starting from the origin. 

If we let the variable describe two loops in succession, we return 
to the origin with +1 for the final value of the radical, and the 
value of the integral taken along these two loops will be + 2 7, 0, or 


z 


Fie. 20 
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— 2mm, according to the order in which these two loops are described. 
An even number of loops will give, then, 2 mz for the value of the 
integral, and will bring back the radical to its initial value + ie 
Anodd number of loops will give, on the contrary, the value (2 m +1) 
to the integral, and the final value of the radical at the origin will 
be —1. It follows from this that the value of the integral F() will 
be one of the two forms 


I+2mr7, (2m +1)7 —I, 
according as the path described by the variable can be replaced by 


the direct path preceded by an even number or by an odd number 
of loops. 


55. Periods of hyperelliptic integrals. We can study, in a similar 
manner, the different values of the definite integral 


roa f TO 


where P(z) and R (z) are two polynomials, of which the second, R (z), 
of degree n, vanishes for distinct values of z: 


R(z)=A(e— @,) (@ — @) >: @— &)- 


We shall suppose that the point z, is distinct from the points e,, e,, 
-+,@,; then the equation w? = R(z,) has two distinct roots + uw, and 
—u, We shall select w, for the initial value of the radical R(z). If 
we let the variable z describe a path of any form whatever not pass- 
ing through any of the critical points e,, e,, ---, e,, the value of the 
radical VR (z) at each point of the path will es aoteeminga by con- 
tinuity. Let us suppose that from each of the points e¢,, €,,---+, @ 
we make an infinite cut in the plane in such a way that these cuts do 
not cross each other. The integral, taken from z, up to any point z 
along a path that does not cross any of these cuts (which we shall 
call a direct path), has a completely determined value J(z) for each 
point of the plane. We have now to study the influence of a loop, 
described from z, around any one of the critical points e,, on the 
value of the integral. Let 2H; be the value of the integral taken 
along a closed curve that starts from z, and incloses the single criti- 
cal point ¢,, the initial value of the radical being uw, The value of 
this integral does not depend on the sense in which the curve is 
described, but only on the initial value of the radical at the point Rae 
In fact, let us call 2 E; the value of the integral taken along the same 
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curve in the opposite sense, with the same initial value u, of the 
radical. If we let the variable x describe the curve twice in succes- 
sion and in the opposite senses, it is clear that the sum of the inte- 
grals obtained is zero; but the value of the integral for the first turn 
is 2 E,, and we return to the point 2, with the value — w, for the radi- 
cal. The integral along the curve described in the opposite sense is 
then equal to — 2 Ej, and consequently E;=E,. The closed curve 
considered may be reduced to a loop formed by the straight line z,a, 
the circle ¢; of infinitesimal radius about e¢,, and the straight line az, 
(Fig. 21);.the integral along c; is infinitesimal, since the product 
(2 — ¢,) P(#)/~V R (2) approaches zero with the absolute value of z — ¢;. 
If we add together the integrals 
along z,a and along az,, we find 


where the integral is takenalong 
the straight line and the initial 
value of the radical is w,. 

This being the case, the inte- 
gral taken along a path which 
reduces to a succession of two 
loops described about the points 
a, &g is equal to 2 Ez — 2 Ep, 
for we return after the first loop Fig. 21 
to the point z, with the value 
— u, for the radical, and the integral along the second loop is equal 
to —2,. After having described this new loop we return to the 
point z, with the original initial value wu, If the path described by 
the variable z can be reduced to an even number of loops described 


about the points é2, &g, &, &3) +++, x; @ successively, followed by the 
direct path from z, to 2, where the indices a, B,---, x, X are taken 
from among the numbers 1, 2, ---, n, the value of the integral along 


the path is, by what precedes, 
F(2)=1+ 2(E. — Eg) + 2(E, — Es) +--+ + 2(E, — £,). 


If, on the contrary, the path followed by the variable can be reduced 
to an odd number of loops described successively around the critical 
points eg, &g) +++» xy > Cu, the value of the integral is 


F(z) = 2(E, — E,) +++: +2(E,— E,) +22, —1 
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Hence the integral under consideration has as periods all the expres- 
sions 2(E; — E,), but all these periods reduce to (n — 1) of them: 


w, = 2(E, — E,), o, = 2(2, — £,), a A O, = 2 Ey a als 
for it is clear that we can write 
2(E; — E,)= 2(E; — E,) — 2(E;, — E,) = 0%; — op: 


Since, on the other hand, 2 E, = o, + 2 E,, we see that all the values 
of the definite integral F(z) at the point z are given by the two 
expressions 

Fey= I+ mo, + +++ + M,_1%, 1, 

F()=2E, — I+ mo, + ++* +m, _1%-15 


where m,, m,,+++, M,_1 are arbitrary integers. 

This result gives rise to a certain number of important observa- 
tions. It is almost self-evident that the periods must be independent 
of the point z, chosen for the starting point, and it is easy to verify 
this. Consider, for example, the period 2 £; — 2 E,; this period is 
equal to the value of the integral taken along a closed curve I pass- 
ing through the point z, and containing only the two critical points 
€;, &,- Lf, for definiteness, we suppose that there are no other critical 
points in the interior of the triangle whose vertices are 2,, é,, e,, this 
closed curve can be replaced by the boundary 0b'ne'emd (Fig. 21); 
whence, making the radii of the two small circles approach zero, we 
see that the period is equal to twice the integral 


if * P(z)dz 
« WR(z) 
taken along the straight line joining the two critical points e,, e,. 

It may happen that the (n —1) periods ,, o,,---, o,_, are not 
independent. This occurs whenever the polynomial R (z) is of even 
degree, provided that the degree of P(z) is less than n/2 —1. With 
the point z, as center let us draw a circle C with a radius so large 
that the circle contains all the critical points; and for simplicity let 
us suppose that the critical points have been numbered from 1 to n 


in the order in which they are encountered by a radius vector as it 
turns about z, in the positive sense. 


The integral 
fF P(e) de 
VRQ) 
taken along the closed boundary z,4 MAz,, formed by the radius 2,4, 
by the circle C, and by the radius Ae, described in the negative sense, 
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is zero. The integrals along z,A and along Az, cancel, for the circle 
C contains an even number of critical points, and after having 
described this circle we return to the point A with the same value 
of the radical. On the other hand, the integral along C approaches 
zero as the radius becomes infinite, since the product 2P(z)/VR (z) 
approaches zero by the hypothesis made on the degree of the poly- 
nomial P(z). Since the value of this integral does not depend on the 
radius of C, it follows that that value must be zero. 

Now the boundary z,AMAz, considered above can be replaced by 
a succession of loops described around the critical points C15 €n) °° +9 On 
in the order of these indices. Hence we have the relation 


2E,—2E,+2E,—2E,+---+2E,_,—2E,=0, 
which can be written in the form 
et en a Ro su 1=90; 


and we see that the » —1 periods of the integral reduce to n — 2 


periods Wy, Wy) °° *) Wao. 


Consider now the more general form of integral 


_ P(zjdz _ 
F(2) = ake 
Q@)VE@ 


where P, Q, R are three polynomials of which the last, R(z), has only simple 
roots. Among the roots of Q(z) there may be some that belong to f(z); let a, 
+++, & be the roots of Q(z) which do not cause F(z) to vanish. The integral 
F(z) has, as above, the periods 2(#; — E;), where 2 H; denotes always the inte- 
gral taken along a closed curve starting from z, and inclosing none of the roots 
of either of the polynomials Q(z) and R(z) except e. But F(z) has also a cer- 
tain number of polar periods arising from the loops described about the poles 
Q&, +++, &. The total number of these periods is again diminished by unity 
if R(z) is of even degree n, and if 


n 
POU 
where p and gq are the degrees of the polynomials P and Q respectively. 


Example. Let R(z) be a polynomial of the fourth degree having a multiple 
root. Let us find the number of periods of the integral 


fe 
4, VE@) 


If R(z) has a double root e, and two simple roots é9, é;, the integral 


FQ@= - dz 
=f (z— &) VA (@ — &) (@ — &) 
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has the period 2H, — 2E,, and also a polar period arising from a loop around 
the pole e,. By the remark made just above, these two periods are equal. If 
R (2) has two double roots, it is seen immediately that the integral has a single 
polar period. 

If R(z) has a triple root, the integral 


riya noe 
a, (@ — &) V (% — &) (@ — &) 


has the period 2 Z, — 2 E,, but, by the general remark made above, that period 
is zero. The same thing is true if R(z) has a quadruple root. In résumé we 
have: If R(z) has one or two double roots, the integral has a period ; if R(z) has a 
triple or quadruple root, the integral does not have periods. All these results are 
easily verified by direct integration. 


56. Periods of elliptic integrals of the first kind. The elliptic integral 
of the first kind, 


son Pee 


where R (2) is a polynomial of the third or the fourth degree, prime to 
its derivative, has two periods by the preceding general theory. We 
shall now show that the ratio of these two periods is not real. 

We can suppose without loss of generality that R(z) is of the 
third degree. Indeed, if R,(z) is a polynomial of the fourth degree, 
and if a is a root of this polynomial, we may write (I, § 105, note, 
2d ed.; § 110, 1st ed.) 


dz fi dy 
PO PURE AT PR BG 
VR,@) J VRQ) 
where x =a+1/y and where R(y) is a polynomial of the third 
degree. It is evident that the two integrals have the same periods. 
If.R() is of the third degree, we may suppose that it has the roots 
0 and 1, for we need only make a linear substitution z = a + By to 
reduce any other case to this one. Hence the proof reduces to 
showing that the integral 
(59) Fiy= A ee 
» Wed —2)(a—2) 
where a is different from zero and from unity, has two periods whose 
ratio is not real. 


If a is real, the property is evident. Thus, if a is greater than 
unity, for example, the integral has the two periods 


2 aasaece 3! wae 
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of which the first is real, while the second is a pure imaginary. 
Moreover, none of these periods can be zero. 

Suppose now that a is complex, and, for example, that the coeffi- 
cient of ¢ in a is positive. We can again take for one of the periods 


4 


We shall apply Weierstrass’s formula (§ 27 ) to this integral. When 
z varies from 0 to 1, the factor 1/Vz(1 — z) remains positive, and 
the point representing 1/Va — z describes a curve L whose general 
nature is easily determined. Let A 
be the point representing a; when 
z varies from 0 to 1, the point a — z 
describes the segment AB parallel 
to Ox and of unit length (Fig. 22). 
Let Op and Oq be the bisectors of 
the angles which the straight lines 
OA and OB make with Oz, and let 
Op' and Oq' be straight lines sym- 
metrical to them with respect to Ox. 
If we select that determination of 
Va — z whose angle lies between 
O and 7/2, the point Va — z de- 
scribes an are a8 from a point a on Op to a point B on Oq; hence the 
point 1/-Va — z describes an arc a'f' from a point a' on Op' to a point 
B' of Oq'. It follows that Weierstrass’s formula gives 


Fie. 22 


te GP 
0,=22, [ en 
where Z, is the complex number corresponding to a point situated in 
the interior of every convex closed curve containing the arc a'f’. It 
is clear that this point Z, is situated in the angle p'0q', and that it 
cannot be the origin; hence the angle of Z, lies between — 17/2 and 0. 
We can take for the second period 


oot! sear oll semen 


or, setting z = at, 


i 
ae mee 
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In order to apply Weierstrass’s formula to this integral, let us notice 
that as ¢ increases from 0 to 1 the point at describes the segment 
OA and the point 1 — at describes the equal and parallel segment 
from z=1 to the point C. Choosing suitably the value of the 
radical, we see, as before, that we may write 


OL =2Z, pa Ti ok 27Z, 
er af =) ia) 2? 
where Z, is a complex number different from zero whose angle lies 


between 0 and 1/2. The ratio of the two periods 0,/Q, or Z,/Z, is 
therefore not a real number. 


EXERCISES 
1. Develop the function 


y= 5 (e4+Ve=1)" +5 (@-Ve= 1)" 


in powers of x, m being any number. 
Find the radius of the circle of convergence. 


2. Find the different developments of the function 1/[(z? + 1) (z — 2)] in posi- 
tive or negative powers of z, according to the position of the point z in the plane. 


3. Calculate the definite integral fz? Log [(z + 1)/(z —1)]dz taken along a 
circle of radius 2 about the origin as center, the initial value of the logarithm at 
the point z = 2 being taken as real. 

Calculate the definite integral 


dz 
if Ve2+241 
taken over the same boundary. 


4. Let f(z) be an analytic function in the interior of a closed curve C con- 
taining the origin. Calculate the definite integral {.,)f’(z) Log zdz, taken along 
the curve C, starting with an initial value z,. 


5. Derive the relation 


Te dt _ 1.8.84. @n—1) 
_, (L4+@)e+1 ~~ 2.4.6...2n 


and deduce from it the definite integrals 


tg dt we dt 
_, (€— a)? + Brett? | (APE 2B Cpe 


6. Calculate the following definite integrals by means of the theory of residues: 


+ sin mada ae : 
eG ae m and a being real, 


bes 
COS Ax 
iL ea dz, a being real, 
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to 
da : 
if @—26i2—B2?—a%pti and f being real, 


o 


wee cosadz 
, @+)N@+4’ 


Vae(—2) 1 ** ploga dx 
bs ql Le x)8 ? I, (1 + x7) ’ 
+0 
cos ax — cos ba 
i —— de, a and b being real and positive. 
F x 


(To evaluate the last integral, integrate the function (e%* — ¢z)/z? along the 
boundary indicated by Fig. 17.) 

7. The definite integral [,"d¢/[A + C — (A — C) cos ¢] is equal, when it 
has any finite value, to er/V AC, where e is equal to +1 and is chosen in 
such a way that the coefficient of i in et VAC/A is positive. 

8. Let F(z) and G(z) be two analytic functions, and z = a a double root of 
G(z) = 0. that is not a root of F(z). Show that the corresponding residue of 


F(z)/G (2) is equal to 
6 F(a) @’ (a) — 2 F(a) O(a) 


3 [4G (a)}? 
In a similar manner show that the residue of F'(z)/[G (z)]? for a simple root 
a of G(z) = 0 is equal to 


F’(a) G’(a) — F(a) G’”(a) , 
: [@’(a)]® 
9. Derive the formula 


Mp La 
iD (@@—a)VI—-a Vi—a 


the integral being taken along the real axis with the positive value of the 
radical, and a being a complex number or a real number whose absolute value 
is greater than unity. Determine the value that should be taken for V1— a?. 

10. Consider the integrals fisd2/V1 + 28, Sosy2/V1 +23, where S and S, 
denote two boundaries formed as follows: The boundary S is composed of a 
straight-line segment OA on Ox (which is made to expand indefinitely), of the 
circle of radius OA about O as center, and finally of the straight line AO. The 
boundary S, is the succession of three loops which inclose the points a, b, ¢ 
which represent the roots of the equation z@ + 1=0. 

Establish the relation that exists between the two integrals 


om de tad 
——____— NT ee SS 
SCI a via # 
which arise in the course of the preceding consideration. 

11. By integrating the function e-* along the boundary of the rectangle 
formed by the straight lines y = 0, y =b, e =+ R, x =— R, and then making 
R become infinite, establish the relation 

+o 
if e-** cos 2 ba da = Vme-™. 


f) 
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12. Integrate the function e-*z"—1, where n is real and positive, along a 
boundary formed by a radius OA placed along Ox, by an arc of a circle AB of 
radius OA about O as center, and by a radius BO such that the angle a = AOB 
lies between 0 and 7/2. Making OA become infinite, deduce from the preced- 
ing the values of the definite integrals 


+o +o A 
(k un —1e— a cos bu du, f. un —le- a sin bu du, 
0 0 


where a and bare real and positive. The results obtained are valid for a = 7/2, 
provided that we have n <1. 
13. Let m, m’, n be positive integers (m <n, m’<n). Establish the formula 


+© 40m _ 72m’ , 
hint aad = [em(* + a on™"). 
F 1— 2n 2n 2n 
14. Deduce from the preceding result Euler’s formula 
cote Las wT 
ooo 
if ata ansin(“" 4") 
2n 

15. If the real part of a is positive and less than unity, we have 


WER) ae 
aE 1l+e sinaz 


ao 


(This can be deduced from the formula (39) (§ 47) or by integrating the 
function e%/(1 + e*) along the boundary of the rectangle formed by the straight 
lines y = 0, y= 27,2 =+ R, x =— R, and then making R become infinite.) 

16. Derive in the same way the relation 


+a 
eax — ebx 
al Rea = 7 (ctn aw — ctn bz), 


© 
where the real parts of a and 6 are positive and less than unity. 
(Take for the path of integration the rectangle formed by the straight lines 
y=0,y=7,2= Rh,  =— R, and make use of the preceding exercise.) 
17. From the formula 


laa ay, Psy pe Ne ES 
) gk+1 k! 


where n and k are positive integers, and C is a circle having the origin as 
center, deduce the relations 


f"@cosuyr+# cos (n— Kudu =e Zt VM +2) ++ B), 
: k! 


-1(@n—1) 


+1 ainda ea 4 

SV Sat eae 
(Put z = e, then cos u = a, and replace n by 
18*, The definite integral 


5 
4.6---2n 
n 


6 
+k, and k by n.) 


t= ae ’ 
9 1— a(x + V2? —1 cos¢) 
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when it has a finite value, is equal to + 7/V1—2ax 4+ a*, where the sign 
depends upon the relative positions of the two points a and x. Deduce from 
this the expression, due to Jacobi, for the nth Legendre’s polynomial, 


il T 
— 2 
= zap (a +-V2?—1 cos¢)"d¢. 


19. Study in the same way the definite integral 


T do 
. Sie ee a 
» T—A+V2?—1cos¢ 


and deduce from the result Laplace’s formula 

de 

(x + Vi? 1 cos gn t1. 
where e = + 1, according as the real part of is positive or negative. 
20*. Establish the last result by integrating the function 
1] 
mrt1/1— 2a2 + 2 

along a circle about the origin as center, whose radius is made to become infinite. 


21*. Gauss’s sums. Let T, = e27?/n, where n and s are integers; and let 
S, denote the sum T, + T, + ---+ 7, -1. Derive the formula 


peo se 


(Apply the theorem on residues to the function @(z) = e27%*/n/(e2miz — 1), taking 
for the boundary of integration the sides of the rectangle formed by the straight 
lines t = 0,2 =n, y=+ R, y =— R, and inserting two semicircumferences of 
radius e about the points « = 0, « = n as centers, in order to avoid the poles 
z= 0and z=n of the function ¢(z); then let R become infinite.) 

22. Let f(z) be an analytic function in the interior of a closed curve I’ con- 
taining the points a, b, c,---, 1. If a, B,---, A are positive integers, show that 
the sum of the residues of the function 

EOIN 
=) 


rin FO. (=9 (ESP. 


with respect to the poles a, i c,+++, lis a polynomial F(x) of degree 
a+B+---+A-1 


satisfying the relations 
F(a=f(a), F’(a)=f' (4), soe, F@-D(a) = fe-D(a), 
F(b) =f(), Rice see, FE-D()=fE-H(0), 


Se eTe(a aialeelata om MT aid euelerelacleieeies [meerd’, | ~  Vse.’e/e ele). ¢) 610) 646 'e\e<e ieid\e!e:(0'9), 


(Make use of the relation F(x) = fe) + ry ay dz}/2 mi.) 

23*. Let f(z) be an analytic function in the interior of a circle C with center 
a. On the other hand, let a,, @,,+++, G,++- be an infinite sequence of points 
within the circle C, the point a, having the center a for limit as n becomes in- 
finite. For every point z within C there exists a development of the form 


f Le 
f (2) =F (aq) + +++ + (@— &) (@ — Ay) ++ @— G-1) > 1 ” (an) rie 
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where 
Fy (2) = (2 — 4) (% — Gg) +++ (@ — Gr). 
[Lavrent, Journal de mathématiques, 5th series, Vol. VIII, p. 325.] 


(Make use of the following formula, which is easily verified, 


1s) yl ra, 
z—@ z—a, (@—4)(z— 4) 
ay (a — a) +++ (© — Gn-1) 1 (x — ay) +++ (&— ay) 


(2 — a4) ++ (2 — Gn—1)(2— Gn) 2-2 (2—a@,)-°° (Z — dy)’ 
and follow the method used in establishing Taylor’s formula.) 


24. Let z) =a + bi be a root of the equation f(z) = X + Yi=0 of multi- 
plicity n, where the function f(z) is analytic in its neighborhood. The point 
xz=a, y=b is a multiple point of order n for each of the two curves X = 0, 
Y=0. The tangents at this point to each of these curves form a set of lines 
equally inclined to each other, and each ray of the one bisects the angle between 
the two adjacent rays of the other. 


25. Let f(z) = X + Yi= Ape" 4+ A,z™-14 --- + An be a polynomial of the 
mth degree whose coefficients are numbers of any kind. All the asymptotes of 
the two curves X=0, Y=0 pass through the point — A,/mA, and are 
arranged like the tangents in the preceding exercise. 


26*. Burman’s series. Given two functions f(x), F(x) of a variable 2, 
Burman’s formula gives the development of one of them in powers of the other. 
To make the problem more definite, let us take a simple root a of the equation 
F(z) = 0, and let us suppose that the two functions f(x) and F(z) are analytic 
in the neighborhood of the point a. In this neighborhood we have 


_a%—a 

$ (2) ’ 
the function ¢(x) being regular for =a if a is a simple root of F(a) =0. 
Representing F(x) by y, the preceding relation is equivalent to 


F(z) 


%—a—yp(x) = 0, 
and we are led to develop f(x) in powers of y (Lagrange’s formula). 


27*. Kepler’s equation. The equation z— a — e sin z = 0, where a and e are 
two positive numbers, a <7, e <1, has one real root lying between 0 and z, 
and two roots whose real parts lie between ma and (m + 1)z, where m is any 
positive even integer or any negative odd integer. If m is positive and odd, 
or negative and even, there are no roots whose real parts lie between mz and 
(m + 1) 7. 

[Brior ut Bouquet, Théorie des fonctions elliptiques, 2d ed., p. 199.] 

(Study the curve described by the point u = z—a-— e sing when the vari- 
able z describes the four sides of the rectangle formed by the straight lines 
L= mr, c«£=(m+1)7, y=+ R, y =— R, where R is very large.) 

28*. For very large values of m the two roots of the preceding exercise 
whose real parts lie between 2 mz and (2m + 1)7 are approximately equal to 
2mm + 1/2 + i[log (2/e) + log (2mm + /2)]. 

[GourtgEr, Annales de I’ Ecole Normale, 2d series, Vol. VII, p. 73.] 


CHAPTER III 


SINGLE-VALUED ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS 


The first part of this chapter is devoted to the demonstration of 
the general theorems of Weierstrass* and of Mittag-Leffler on inte- 
gral functions and on single-valued analytic functions with an 
infinite number of singular points. We shall then make an applica- 
tion of them to elliptic functions. 

Since it seemed impossible to develop the theory of elliptic func- 
tions with any degree of completeness in a small number of pages, 
the treatment is limited to a general discussion of the fundamental 
principles, so as to give the reader some idea of the importance of 
these functions. For those who wish to make a thorough study of 
elliptic functions-and their applications a simple course in Mathe- 
matical Analysis would never suffice; they will always be compelled ~ 
to turn to special treatises. 


I. WEIERSTRASS’S PRIMARY FUNCTIONS. MITTAG-LEFFLER’S 
THEOREM 


57. Expression of an integral function as a product of primary 
functions. Every polynomial of the mth degree is equal to the prod- 
uct of a constant and m equal or unequal factors of the form # — a, 
and this decomposition displays the roots of the polynomial. Euler 
was the first to obtain for sin z an analogous development in an 
infinite product, but the factors of that product, as we shall see far- 
ther on, are of the second degree in z. Cauchy had noticed that we 
are led in certain cases to adjoin a suitable exponential factor to 
each of the binomial factors such as «—a. But Weierstrass was 
the first to treat the question with complete generality by showing 
that every integral function having an infinite number of roots can 
be expressed as the product of an infinite number of factors, each 
of which vanishes for only a single value of the variable. 


* The theorems of Weierstrass which are to be presented here were first published 
in a paper entitled Zur Theorie der eindeutigen analytischen Functionen (Berl. 
Abhandlungen, 1876, p. 11 = Werke, Vol. II, p. 77). Picard gave a translation of this 
paper in the Annales de lV’ Ecole Normale supérieure (1879). The collected researches 
of Mittag-Leffler are to be found in a memoir in the Acta mathematica, Vol. II. 
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We already know one integral function which does not vanish for 
any value of z, that is, e. The same thing is true of e’, where g (2) 
is a polynomial or an integral transcendental function. Conversely, 
every integral function which does not vanish for any value of z is 
expressible in that form. In fact, if the integral function G(z) does 
not vanish for any value of z, every point 2 = a is an ordinary point 
for G'(z)/G(z), which is therefore another integral function g,(2) : 


CaO aay: 
G (2) g (2): 
Integrating both sides between the limits z,, 2, we find 


Log aed = f “g(2) de = 9(2)— 9%) 


G(%) 
where g(z) is a new integral function of z, and we have 


G (2) == G (2,) e9 2) — 9%) — e9 @)—9 Gq) + Logl@ &)], 


The right-hand side is precisely in the desired form. 
If an integral function @(z) has only n roots a,, @,, +++, @,, distinct 
or not, the function G(z) is evidently of the form 


G(z)=(# — a,)(# — @,) ---(# —a,) e™. 


Let us consider now the case where the equation G(z) = 0 has an 
infinite number of roots. Since there can be only a finite number of 
roots whose absolute values are less than or equal to any given num- 
ber R (§ 41), if we arrange these roots in such a way that their 
absolute values never diminish as we proceed, each of these roots 
appears in a definite position in the sequence 


(1) yy May 2% Uny Mots oy 
where |q,,| = |a,,,,|, and where |a,,| becomes infinite with the index n. 
We shall suppose that each root appears in this series as often as is 
required by its degree of multiplicity, and that the root z= 0 is 
omitted from it if G(0)= 0. We shall first show how to construct 
an integral function G,(z) that has as its roots the numbers in the 
sequence (1) and no others. 

The product (1 — z/a,)e%®, where Q,(z) denotes a polynomial, is 
an integral function ‘which does not vanish except for z =a,. We 
shall take for Q,(z) a polynomial of degree v determined in the fol- 
lowing manner: write the preceding product in the form 


gv @tboe (2 = a), 
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and replace Log(1 — z/a,) by its expansion in a power series; then 
the development of the exponent will commence with a term of 
degree v +1, provided we take 


aW@==+ 54. a 


2 az vay 


The integer v is still undetermined. We shall show that this number v 
can be chosen as a function of n in such a way that the infinite product 


5 +2 z\ 9 
— = \ 6% 

H(z) 

will be absolutely and uniformly convergent in every circle C of 
radius R about the origin as center, however large R may be. The 
radius R having been chosen, let @ be a positive number less than 
unity. Let us consider separately, in the product (2), those factors 
corresponding to the roots a, whose absolute velues do not exceed 
R/a. If there are g roots satisfying this condition, the product of 


these q factors 3 
4 
F,(2) = I] (1 = = a 2) 


evidently represents an integral function of z. Consider now the 
product of the factors beginning with the (¢ +1)th: 


F@)= TL (1 — ce 


n=qt1 
If z remains in the interior of the circle with the radius R, we 
have |z|=R; and since we have |a,|>R/a when n> gq, it follows 
that we also have |z|<a/a,|. A factor of this product can then be 
written, from the manner in which we have taken Q,(2), 


(1 = = ean i aera. ; 


a, 


if we denote this factor by 1+ w,, we have 
Cae Sean 


Hence the proof reduces to showing that by a suitable choice of the 
number v the series whose general term is U, =|u,| is uniformly 
convergent in the circle of radius R(I, § 176, 2d ed.). In general, 
if m is any real or complex number, we have 


U, = € 


len —1|sel™!—1. 
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We have then, a fortiori, 


1 z|v+l1 rt \2| v+1 
U. ers | (ares Gn 78 
—— 


z 


an 


2 
tee) 1, 


or, noticing that |z|<a|a,|, when || is less than R, 


But if x is a real positive number, e* —1 is less than we*; hence 
we have 7 
v+1 el-@ 


oe 


2\|v+1_1 1 


ev ti an, i-es 


1—a v+1 


4 
Qn 


2 v4+1 1 a z 


1 
ae Oe 


ay 

In order that the series whose general term is U, shall be uni- 
formly convergent in the circle with the radius R, it is sufficient 
that the series whose general term is |z/a,|”*+! converge uniformly 
in the same circle. If there exists an integer p such that the series 
%|1/a,|? converges, we need only take y= p —1. If there exists no 
integer p that has this property,* it is sufficient to take y= —1. 
For the series whose general term is |z/a,|" is uniformly convergent 
in the circle of radius R, since its terms are smaller than those of 
the series 3|R/a,|", and the nth root of the general term of this last 
series, or |R/a,|, approaches zero as n increases indefinitely.t 

Therefore we can always choose the integer vy so that the infinite 
product F(z) will be absolutely and uniformly convergent in the 
circle of radius R. Such a product can be replaced by the sum of a 
uniformly convergent series (§ 176, 2d ed.) whose terms are all 
analytic. Hence the product F,(z) is itself an analytic function 
within this circle (§ 39). Multiplying F,(#) by the product F(z), 
which contains only a finite number of analytic factors, we see that 
the infinite product 


(3) G(2) -Ii (1 = <) e%® 


is itself absolutely and uniformly convergent in the interior of the 
circle C with the radius R, and represents an analytic function within 
this circle. Since the radius R can be chosen arbitrarily, and since 


* For example, let an=log n (n=2). The series whose general term is (log n)—P 
is divergent, whatever may be the positive number p, for the sum of the first (n-1) 
terms is greater than (7 —1)/(log n)?, an expression which becomes infinite with n. 

t Borel has pointed out that it is sufficient to take for y a number such that y+1 
shall be greater than logn. In fact, the series =| R/an|loe” is convergent, for the 
general term can be written elognlog| R/a,|= nlog|R/a,|. After a sufficiently large 
value of n, |dn|/R will be greater than e?, and the general term less than 1/n2. 
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v does not depend on R, this product is an integral function G,(#) 
which has as its roots precisely all the various numbers of the 
sequence (1) and no others. 
If the integral function G(z) has also the point z = 0 as a root of 
the pth order, the quotient 
G(z) 


#G,(@) 
is an analytic function which has neither poles nor zeros in the 
whole plane. Hence this quotient is an integral function of the form 
e?@, where g(z) is a polynomial or an integral transcendental func- 
tion, and we have the following expression for the function G(z) : 


+2 
4 = 99) yp o =) Oy (2). 
(4) G()=e I(t = )e 
The integral function g(z) can in its turn be replaced in an infinite 
variety of ways by the sum of a uniformly convergent series of 
polynomials 
HOE MACE SUA me 2A-Gat ACA ameten 


and the preceding formula can be written again 


+0 
G(a=2|][ (1 ~ a) ev) + nf), 
n 


n=1 
The factors of this product, each of which vanishes only for one 
value of z, are called primary functions. 

Since the product (4) is absolutely convergent, we can arrange the 
primary functions in an arbitrary order or group them together in 
any way that we please. In this product the polynomials Q,(z) 
depend only on the roots themselves when we have once made a 
choice of the law which determines the number v as a function of n. 
But the exponential factor e? cannot be determined if we know 
only the roots of the function G(z). Take, for example, the function 
sin 7rz, which has all the positive and negative integers for simple 
roots. In this case the series 3'|1/a,|? is convergent; hence we can 
take vy =1, and the function 


G(z)=2 ir( — =) 


where the accent placed to the right of II means that we are not to 
give the value zero* to the index n, has the same roots as sin 7rz. 


* When this exception is to be made in a formula, we shall call attention to it 
by placing an accent (’) after the symbol of the product or of the sum. 
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We have then sin rz = e?G(z), but the reasoning does not tell us 
anything about the factor e7. We shall show later that this factor 
reduces to the number 7. 


58. The class of an integral function. Given an infinite sequence 
yy Ugy***y Any +++, Where |a,| becomes infinite with n, we have just 
seen how to construct an infinite number of integral functions that 
have all the terms of that sequence for zeros and no others. When 
there exists an integer p such that the series 3|a,|~” is convergent, 
we can take all the polynomials Q,(z) of degree p — 1. 

Given an integral function of the form 


G(z)= rerop] (1 e 2) gat Ha) tea) 
n=1 n 


where P(z) is a polynomial of degree not higher than p —1, the 
number p—1 is said to be the class of that function. Thus, the 


function Pie 
z 
IL(1—%) 
n=1 n 
is of class zero; the function (sin 7rz)/m mentioned above is of class 
one. The study of the class of an integral function has given rise in 
recent years to a large number of investigations.* 


59. Single-valued analytic functions with a finite number of singular 
points. When a single-valued analytic function F(z) has only a 
finite number of singular points in the whole plane, these singular 
points are necessarily isolated; hence they are poles or isolated 
essentially singular points. The point z= is itself an ordinary 
point or an isolated singular point (§ 52). Conversely, if a single- 
valued analytic function has only isolated singular points in the entire 
plane (including the point at infinity), there can be only a finite 
number of them. In fact, the point at infinity is an ordinary point 
for the function or an isolated singular point. In either case we can 
describe a circle C with a radius so large that the function will have 
no other singular point outside this circle than the point at infinity 
itself. Within the circle C the function can have only a finite number 
of singular points, for if it had an infinite number of them there 
would be at least one limit point (§ 41), and this limit point would 
not be an isolated singular point. Thus a single-valued analytic 


*See Borex, Legons sur les fonctions entiéres (1900), and the recent work of 
BLUMENTHAL, Sur les fonctions entiéres de genre injini (1910). 
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function which has only poles has necessarily only a finite number 
of them, for a pole is an isolated singular point. 

Every single-valued analytic function which is regular for every 
Jinite value of z, and for z = «, is a constant. In fact, if the func- 
tion were not a constant, since it is regular for every finite value of 
2, it would be a polynomial or an integral function, and the point at 
infinity would be a pole or an essentially singular point. 

Now let F(z) be a single-valued analytic function with n distinct 
singular points a,, a,,---, a, in the finite portion of the plane, and 
let G,[1/(# — a,)] be the principal part of the development of F(z) 
in the neighborhood of the point a,; then G, is a polynomial or an 
integral transcendental function in 1/(z — a,). In either case this 
principal part is regular for every value of z (including z =) 
except z= a,. Similarly, let P(z) be the principal part of the devel- 
opment of /’'(z) in the neighborhood of the point at infinity. P(z) 
is zero if the point at infinity is an ordinary point for F(z). The 
difference 


. 1 
D = F(2)— Pz) ae = >) 
is evidently regular for every value of z including z = ; it is there- 
fore a constant C, and we have the equality* 


©) F@)=P@+y6(=7) +6, 


which shows that the function F(z) is completely determined, except 
for an additive constant, when the principal part in the neighbor- 
hood of each of the singular points is known. These principal parts, 
as well as the singular points, may be assigned arbitrarily. 

When all the singular points are poles, the principal parts G; are 
polynomials; P(z) is also a polynomial, if it is not zero, and the 
right-hand side of (5) reduces to a rational fraction. Since, on the 
other hand, a single-valued analytic function which has only poles 
for its singular points can have only a finite number of them, we 
conclude from this that a single-valued analytic function, all of whose 
singular points are poles, is a rational fraction. 


* We might obtain the same formula by equating to zero the sum of the residues 
of the function 


where z and 2 are considered as constants and « as the variable (see § 52). 
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60. Single-valued analytic functions with an infinite number of singu- 
lar points. If a single-valued analytic function has an infinite num- 
ber of singular points in a finite region, it must have at least one 
limit point within or on the boundary of the region. For example, 
the function 1/sin(1/z) has as poles all the roots of the equation 
sin (1/z) = 0, that is, all the points = 1/k7, where & is any integer 
whatever. The origin is a limit point of these poles. Similarly, the 
function 1 


| 4 | 
nist 
sin — 
4 


has for singular points all the roots of the equation sin (1/z) =1/(k7), 
among which are all the points 


piarege an aT 
2 k't + are sin Ge) 
kar 
where & and k! are two arbitrary integers. All the points 1/(2 k'm) 
are limit points, for if, k! remaining fixed, & increases indefinitely, 
the preceding expression has 1/(2k'sr) for its limit. It would be 
easy to construct more and more complicated examples of the same 
kind by increasing the number of sin symbols. There also exist, as 
we shall see a little farther on, functions for which every point of a 
certain curve is a singular point. 

It may happen that a single-valued analytic function has only a 
finite number of singular points in every finite portion of the plane, 
although it has an infinite number of them in the entire plane. Then 
outside of any circle C, however great its radius may be, there are 
always an infinite number of singular points, and we shall say that 
the point at infinity is a limit point of these singular points. In the 
following paragraphs we shall examine single-valued analytic func- 
tions with an infinite number of isolated singular points which have 
the point at infinity as their only limit point. 


61. Mittag-Leffler’s theorem. If there are only a finite number of 
singular points in every finite portion of the plane, we can, as we 
have already noticed for the zeros of an integral function, arrange 
these singular points in a sequence 


(6) a) a,, teey ny 


in such a way that we have |a,|=|a,,,| and that |a,| becomes infinite 
with n. We may suppose also that all the terms of this sequence 
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are different. To each term a, of the sequence (6) let us assign a 
polynomial or an integral function in 1/(z—a,), G,[1/(z —,)], 
taken in an entirely arbitrary manner. Mittag-Leffler’s theorem may 
be stated thus: 


There exists a single-valued analytic function which is regular for 
every finite value of z that does not occur in the sequence (6), and for 
which the principal part in the neighborhood of the point z =a, is 


G,[1/( — ,)]- 


We shall prove this by showing that it is possible to assign to 
each function G;[1/(z — a,)] a polynomial P,(z) such that the series 


aG=2) +70] 


defines an analytic function that has these properties. 

If the point z = 0 occurs in the sequence (6), we shall take the 
corresponding polynomial equal to zero. Let us assign a positive 
number ¢,; to each of the other points a; so that the series Se; shall be 
convergent, and let us denote by a a positive number less than unity. 
Let C; be the circle about the origin as center passing through the 
point a,;, and C; the circle concentric to the preceding with a radius 
equal to a@|a;|. Since the function G;[1/(z — a,)] is analytic in the 
circle C;, we have for every point within C, 


4 a; 


1 Ger 


The power series on the right is uniformly convergent in the circle 
Ci; hence we can find an integer v so large that we have, in the 
interior of the circle C;, 


1 Vv 
(7) A ere el ay 2") < &. 
Having determined the number v in this manner, we shall take for 
P,(z) the polynomial — ag — a2 — +++ — Gy2”. 


Now let C be a circle of radius R about the point z= 0 as 
center. Let us consider separately the singular points a, in the 
sequence (6) whose absolute values do not exceed R/a. If there 
are g of them, we shall set 


20-3 [a(-2,) +20] 
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The remaining infinite series, 


10)= 3 [o(4z)+n0), 


i=qt+l 


is absolutely and uniformly convergent in the circle C, since for 
every point in this circle |z|< R < ala,| if the index 7 is greater 
than g. From the inequality (7), and from the manner in which we 
have taken the polynomials P,(z), the absolute value of the general 
term of the second series is less than e; when z is within the circle C. 
Hence the function F,(z) is an analytic function within this circle, 
and it is clear that if we add F(z) to it, the sum 


(8) F(z) => al; z 2 + P; | 


will have the same singular points in the circle C, with the same 
principal parts, as F,(z). These singular points are precisely the 
terms of the sequence (6) whose absolute values are less than R, and 
the principal part in the neighborhood of the point a; is G[1/(z—a,)]. 
Since the radius R may be of any magnitude, it follows that the 
function F(z) satisfies all the conditions of the theorem stated above. 

It is clear that if we add to F(z) a polynomial or any integral 
function whatever G(z), the sum F(z) + G(z) will have the same 
singular points, with the same principal parts, as the function F(z). 
Conversely, we have thus the general expression for single-valued 
analytic functions having given singular points with corresponding 
given principal parts; for the difference of two such functions, being 
regular for every finite value of z, is a polynomial or a transcendental 
integral function. Since it is possible to represent the function G (z) 
in turn by the sum of a series of polynomials, the function F(z) + G (z) 
can itself be represented by the sum of a series of which each term 
is obtained by adding a suitable polynomial to the principal part 
G[1/(e — «)}, 

If all the principal parts G; are polynomials, the function is 
analytic except for poles in the whole finite region of the plane, and 
conversely. We see, then, that, every function analytic except for 
poles can be represented by the sum of a series each of whose terms 
is a rational fraction which becomes infinite only for a single finite 
value of the variable. This representation is analogous to the decom- 
position of a rational fraction into simple elements. 

Every function ®(z) that is analytic except for poles can also be 
represented by the quotient of two integral functions. For suppose 
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that the poles of @(z) are the terms of the sequence (6), each being 
counted according to its degree of multiplicity. Let G(z) be an 
integral function having these zeros; then the product ®(z) G(z) 
has no poles. It is therefore an integral function G,(z), and we have 


the equality Gy( 
11 (# 


G(z) 


62. Certain special cases. The preceding demonstration of the 
general theorem does not always give the simplest method of con- 
structing a single-valued analytic function satisfying the desired 
conditions. Suppose, for example, it is required to construct a func- 
tion ®(z) having as poles of the first order all the points of the 
sequence (6), each residue being equal to unity; we shall suppose 
that z = 0 is not a pole. The principal part relative to the pole a; is 
1/(2 — a;), and we can write 


1 1 2 sty 1 2\” 
z— a; Gy aah ay 2—a;\Q; 


If we take 


@(z) = 


the proof reduces to determining the integer y as a function of the 
index 7 in such a way that the series 


Seaa(4)--> a ils 
jz —a,\a, 0-4) ay+1 


shall be absolutely and uniformly convergent in every circle de- 
scribed about the origin as center, neglecting a sufficient number of 
terms at the beginning. For this it is sufficient that the series 
3 (z/a,)”*) be itself absolutely and uniformly convergent in the same 
region. If there exists a number p such that the series %|1/a,|? is 
convergent, we need only take vy =p —1. If there exists no such 
integer, we will take as above (§ 57) y= i—1, orv+1> logi. The 
number v having been thus chosen, the function 


oy ion bt te Hage 7} 
(9) “G\ | Bee eee mak 


which is analytic except for poles, has all the points of the sequence 
(6) as poles of the first order with each residue equal to unity. 
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It is easy to deduce from this a new proof of Weierstrass’s theorem 
on the decomposition of an integral function into primary functions. 
In fact, we can integrate the series (9) term by term along any path 
whatever not passing through any of the poles; for if the path lies 
in a circle C having its center at the origin, the series (9) can be 
replaced by a series which is uniformly convergent in this circle, 
together with the sum of a finite number of functions analytic except 
for poles. This results from the demonstration of formula (9).. If 
we integrate, taking the point z = 0 for the lower limit, we find 


£ Zz z ze 2 
f ¥(e)de=¥ [Log (1-F) +e tg at cee 


a 


and illses aie 
(10) hie snes =1(1 as <)e mt aad vf 


It is easy to verify the fact that the left-hand side of the equation 
(10) is an integral function of z. In the neighborhood of a value a 
of z that does not occur in the sequence (6) the integral fy ®(@)dz 
is analytic; hence the function 


ph @de 


is also analytic and different from zero for z =a. In the neighbor- 
hood of the point a; we have 


alt 
O(z)= praca al — 4), 


i ® (2) dz = Log (z — a,)+ Q(z — a), 
0 
po &@)de =(z = a;) e@@—%), 


where the functions P and Q are analytic. It is seen that this inte- 
gral function has the terms of the sequence (6) for its roots, and the 
formula (10) is identical with the formula (3) established above. 
The same demonstration would apply also to integral functions hay- 
ing multiple roots. If a; is a multiple root of order 7, it would suffice 
to suppose that (z) has the pole z = a, with a residue equal to r. 
Let us try again to form a function analytic except for poles of 
the second order at all the points of the sequence (6), the princi- 
pal part in the neighborhood of the point a; being 1/(e — a;)”. We 
shall suppose that z= 0 is an ordinary point, and that the series 
%|1/a,|°is convergent; it is clear that the series %|1/a,|* will also 
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be convergent. Limiting the development of 1 /(# —4,)? in powers 
of z to its first term, we can write 

il 1 _ 2az—2 2az— 2 
(g—a)? a? ai(z—a)? — a(1—2) ‘) 


and the series 


ots 
«(aay alm (saz 


satisfies all the conditions, provided it is uniformly convergent in 
every circle C described about the origin as center, neglecting a 
sufficient number of terms at the beginning. Now if we take only 
those terms of the series coming from the poles a; for which we have 
|a;| > R/a, R being the radius of the circle C and @ a positive num- 
ber less than unity, the absolute value of (1 — 2/a,)~* will remain 
less than an upper bound, and the series whose general term is 
22/a? — z*/a is absolutely and uniformly convergent in the circle C, 
by the hypotheses made concerning the poles 4q;. 


63. Cauchy’s method. If F(z) is a function analytic except for poles, 
Mittag-Leffler’s theorem enables us to form a series of rational terms 
whose sum F,(2) has the same poles and the same principal parts 
as F(z). But it still remains to find the integral function which is 
equal to the difference F(z) — F(z). Long before Weierstrass’s work, 
Cauchy had deduced from the theory of residues a method by which 
a function analytic except for poles may, under very general condi- 
tions on the function, be decomposed into a sum of an infinite number 
of rational terms. It is, moreover, easy to generalize his method. 

Let F(z) be a function analytic except for poles and regular in the 
neighborhood of the origin; and let C,, C,,---, C,, +++ be an infinite 
succession of closed curves surrounding the point z = 0, not pass- 
ing through any of the poles, and such that, beginning with a value 
of n sufficiently large, the distance from the origin to any point what- 
ever of C,, remains greater than any given number. It is clear that 
any pole whatever of F(z) will finally be interior to all the curves 
Cy» Cu41) ***, provided the index » is taken large enough. The 


definite integral 
FO) gp 


2 1 eyes 


where x is any point within C,, different from the poles, is equal 
to F(a) increased by the sum of the residues of F(z)/(z — #) with 
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respect to the different poles of /(#) within C, Let a, be one of 
these poles. Then the corresponding principal Past G,[1/(2 — a%)] is 
a rational function, and we have in the neighborhood of the point a, 


File, 

F(z ae 

( = @-ay aot) (2— any (pRaSt TES 
In the neighborhood of this point we can also write 

Act OE Wee A US ol Di AO ene 
2—-£ %—A—(%—d4) Z—-, (e#—aH)? (x«—a)* 
Writing out the product we see that the residue of F(z)/(e — 2) 
with respect to the pole a, is equal to 


A 
. Ber reat ae ee eiie! 


aA ar Py eee a a 7 1 ° 
Nig OP pera eed, ee "\a — ay 


We have, then, the relation 
of 1 et F(z) dz 
) EOP aA (amare areal mare 


where the symbol 2 indicates a summation extended to all the poles a, 


within the curve C.. On the other hand, we can replace 1/(z — x) by 


1 DP mh pt+1 
=f 54.--+ 54+ () 
a 4 


ePalt eee tae 


and write the preceding formula in the form 


ay F(z) dz 
F@)= Dees a Pomen dt z a 
: +1 
+f Ot 2 (2) dz 
Tt J ic, 2” 2 ti Joy% — 2 \2 


1 af F(z) dz 
217i Conese 


is equal to F(0) increased by the sum of the residues of F(z)/z with 
respect to the poles of th et C,,. More generally, the definite 


integral 
F(z) dz 


le 2 


Eos? (0) 
(r—1)! 


plus the sum of the residues of z~" F(z) with respect to the poles of 
F(z) within C,. If we represent by s-» the residue of 2-"F(2) 


(13) 


The integral 


is equal to 
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relative to the pole a,, we can write the equation (13) in the form 


F(«)= F(0)+ : F'(0)+--- oF F®)(0) 
(14) D3 lal 


im 


ah sO + sMa-...4 ++ apa| 
Fe ) ( ya 
Zz 


(C Gj” a 


In order to obtain an upper bound for the last term, let us write 


it in the form 
1 EES 7@) _# 
Qari a 


en =a 


Let us suppose that along C, the absolute value of z-? F(z) remains 
less than M, and that the absolute value of z is greater than 8. Since 
the number z is to become infinite, we may suppose that we have 
already taken it so large that 6 may be taken greater than |x|; hence 


along C,, we shall have 
1 


*3—|e) 
If S, is the length of the curve C,,, we have then 


il 


2—@ 


x S, 
el < oe 3G —[e) 
We shall have proved that this term R,, approaches zero as n becomes 
infinite if we can find a sequence of closed curves C,,C,,+++, Cy, +*> 
and a positive integer p satisfying the following conditions : 

1) The absolute value of z-? F(z) remains less than a fixed num- 
ber M along each of these curves. 

2) The ratio S,/8 of the length of the curve C,, to the minimum 
distance § of the origin to a point of C, remains less than an upper 
bound Z as n becomes infinite. 

If these conditions are satisfied, |,,| is less than a fixed number 
divided by a number § —|x| which becomes infinite with n. The term 
R,, therefore approaches zero, and we have in the limit 


F(x) = F(0)-+ «F"(0)+ +--+ a F(0) 


(15) fim [a (. 1 


N=2O Cy 


)+ sO so 4 ...4 par]: 
a 


Thus we have found a development of the function F(x) as a sum 
of an infinite series of rational terms. The order in which they occur 
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in the series is determined by the arrangement of the curves 
Cy Cute, Cay ++: in their sequence. If the series obtained is abso- 
SE) Sonera we can write the terms in an arbitrary order. 


Note. If the point z = 0 were a pole for F(z) with the principal 
part G(1/z), it would suffice to apply the preceding method to the 
function F(z)— G(1/z). 


64. Expansion of ctn x and of sinx. Let us apply this method to 
the function F(z) =ctn z—1/z, which has only poles of the first order 
at the points z = kz, where k is any integer different from zero, the 
residue at each pole being equal to unity. We shall take for the 
curve C,, a square, such as BCB'C', having the origin for center and 
having sides of length 2+ 7 parallel to the axes; none of the 
poles are on this boundary, and the ratio of the length S, to the 
minimum distance § from the origin to a point of the boundary 
is constant and equal to 8. The square of the absolute value of 
ctn (x + yi) is equal to 

e?¥ + e271. 2eos2x 
e?4 + e—2¥ — 2 cos2x. 


On the sides BC and B'C' we have 
cos 2% =—1, and the absolute value 
is less than 1. On the sides BB' and 
CC' the square of this absolute value 
is less than 
evy+te-4¥4+2 /1+4+ 6-2"? 

Fig. 23 ev + ew _ 2 ae pe : 
We must replace 2 y in this formula by +(2n+1)7, and the ex- 
pression thus obtained approaches unity when » becomes infinite. 
Since the absolute value of 1/z along C,, approaches zero when n 
becomes infinite, it follows that the absolute value of the function 
etn z — 1/z on the boundary C,, remains less than a fixed number M, 
whatever m may be. Hence we can apply to this function the for- 
mula (15), taking p = 0. We have here 


. /x cos x — sin 
roy tin( eS =H2) 9 


x sina 


and st, which represents the residue of (ctnz —1 /2)/z for the pole 
kr, is equal to 1/k7r. We have, then, 


(16) cine — 4 = = lim ee) 


nao? \x — a kr. 
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where the value k = 0 is excluded from the summation. The infinite 
series obtained by letting m become infinite is absolutely convergent, 
for the general term can be written in the form 


1 x ete x 1 x 
x—kr kr kar (kar — x) ~ jap? (1 ~) 
kw 


and the absolute value of the factor x/(1— x/km) remains less than 
a certain upper bound, provided x is not a multiple of 7. We have, 
then, precisely 


ey A i 
(17) Ce oe [—- ati): 


Integrating the two members of this relation along a path start- 
ing from the origin and not passing through any of the poles, we find 


cs u sin a ( <) oe 
ff (cine — 5) ae = Lo og(= ‘s =} "tog a ra 5 Prams 


from which we derive 


. ao xz = 
(18) sing = «TT (1 a =) ef, 


The factor e7) is here equal to unity. If in the series (17) we combine the 
two terms which come from opposite values of k, we obtain the formula 


1 <1 
(17/4) otng =— + 20> ae 


Combining the two factors of the product (18) which correspond to opposite 
values of k, we have the new formula* 


A x 
(18’) sing = «|| (1 - aa) 


or, substituting wz for z, 


Note 1. The last formule show plainly the periodicity of sinz, which does 
not appear from the power series development. We see, in fact, that (sin rx)/ar 
is the limit as n becomes infinite of the polynomial 


$n(&) = (1-2)(1-—4,)...a-a2a+a)---(1+5). 


* This decomposition of sin x into an infinite product is due to Euler, who obtained 
_ it in an elementary manner (Introductio in Analysin infinitorum). 
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Replacing x by x + 1, this formula may be written in the form 


ntitt; 


a(t + 1) =— on(v) 


whence, letting n become infinite, we find sin a + 7) =— sin rz, or 
sin (z + 7) =— sinz, 
and therefore sin (z + 27) = sinz. ; 
Note 2. In this particular example it is easy to justify the necessity of associ- 
ating with each binomial factor of the form 1 — z/a, a suitable exponential factor 
if we wish to obtain an absolutely convergent product. For definiteness let us 
suppose x real and positive. The series Zx/n being divergent, the product 


x x 
rana(to9) (043 


becomes infinite with m, while the product 


Q =(1—2)(1-3)...(1—-%) 


approaches zero as n becomes infinite (I, § 177, 2d ed.). If we take m = n, the 
product P»Qm has (sin wx)/m for its limit; but if we make m and n become 
infinite independently of each other, the limit of this product is completely in- 
determinate. This is easily verified by means of Weierstrass’s primary functions, 
whatever may be the value of x. Let us note first that the two infinite products 


F,(z) = sat (1 + Nea F,(z) -[i(- 4) eo 
n=1 n= 


are both absolutely convergent, and their product F, (x) F,(z) is equal to (sin rx) /z. 
With these facts in mind, let us write the product P,Q, in the form 


1 1 1 
Prue = 2] ] (142) TY (1-2) oe (1+5 ee ee a) 
v=1 v 


=1 


When the two numbers m and n become infinite, the product of all the fac- 
tors on the right-hand side, omitting the last, has F(x) F(x) = (sin wz)/z for its 
limit. As for the last factor, we have seen that the expression 

1 1 1 1 
Lt ees 1 ape Sen, 
has for its limit log w, where w denotes the limit of the quotient m/n (I, § 161). 
The product PQ, has, therefore, 
BIN TE loge 
7 
for its limit. Hence we see the manner in which that limit depends upon the 
law according to which the two numbers m and n become infinite. 

Note 3. We can make exactly analogous observations on the expansion of ctnz. 
We shall show only how the periodicity of this function can be deduced from the 
series (17). Let us notice first of all that the series whose general term is 


1 1 1 


ke (k—l)t k(k—I)w’ 
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where the index & takes on all the integral values from — ow to + 0, excepting 
k = 0, k =1, is absolutely convergent ; and its sum is — 2/7, as is seen on mak- 
ing k vary first from 2 to + o, then from —1 to —o. We can therefore write 
the development of ctn a in the form 


1 1 he eve 1 
ctnz = - —— ee ee Ie 
eG, ae eae 
where the values k = 0, k = 1 are excluded from the summation. This results 
from subtracting from each term of the series (17) the corresponding term of 


the convergent series formed by the preceding series together with the additional 
term 2/7. Substituting 2 + a for a, we find 


+00 


Cyapiig: a cheney 1 1 
t aS eek eee oS oe aed 
Se As, ao Sao eae 
or, again, 


1 1 : 
got =e) [ mee tecac 


where k—1 takes on all integral values except 0. The right-hand side is 
identical with ctn a. 
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65. Periodic functions. Expansion in series. A single-valued analytic 
function f(z) is said to be periodic if there exists a real or complex 
number w such that we have, whatever may be 2, f(2 + w)= f(z); 
this number w is called 
a period. Let us mark 
in the plane the point 
representing w, and let 
us lay off on the unlim- 
ited straight line pass- 
ing through the origin 
and the point wa length 
equal to | w| any number 
of times in both direc- 
tions. We obtain thus 
the points w, 20, 3.0, 

-+, mw, --- and the 
points — w, — 2u,---, 
—no, --+. Through 
these different points 
and through the origin let us draw parallels to any direction differ- 
ent from Ow; the plane is thus divided into an infinite number of 
cross strips of equal breadth (Fig. 24). 


Fic. 24 
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If through any point 2 we draw a parallel to the direction Ow, we 
shall obtain all the points of that straight line by allowing the real 
parameter in the expression z + Aw to vary from — to + @. In 
particular, if the point z describes the first strip 4A'BB', the corre- 
sponding point z + w will describe the contiguous strip BB'CC"', the 
point z + 2 will describe the third strip, and so on in this manner. 
All the values of the function f(z) in the first strip will be duplicated 
at the corresponding points in each of the other strips. 

Let LL' and MM' be two unlimited straight lines parallel to the 
direction Ow. Let us put w= e?'*”, and let us examine the region 
of the w-plane described by the variable wu when the point 2 remains 
in the unlimited cross strip contained between the two parallels LL' 
and MM'. If a+ fi is a point of LL', we shall obtain all the other 
points of that straight line by putting z = a + Bi + Aw and making 
d vary from — © to +o. Thus, we have 


Qin F .a+ Bi 

—— (a + Bit Aw) aes 

wo 2 rtd @ . 
IW 3} = é é 5 


hence, as A varies from — o to + o , wu describes a circle C, having the 
origin for center. Similarly, we see that as z describes the straight line 
MM', uv remains on a circle C, concentric with the first; as the point 
z describes the unlimited strip contained between the two straight 
lines LL', MM", the point ~ describes the ring-shaped region contained 
between the two circles C,, C,. But while to any value of z there 
corresponds only one value of w, to a value of uw there correspond an 
infinite number of values of z which form an arithmetic progression, 
with the common difference w, extending forever in both directions. 

A periodic function f(z), with the period w, that is analytic in the 
infinite cross strip between the two straight lines LL', MM", is equal 
to a function ¢(w) of the new variable w which is analytic in the 
ring-shaped region between the two circles C, and C,. For although 
to a value of w there correspond an infinite number of values of z, 
all these values of z give the same value to f(z) on account of its 
periodicity. Moreover, if wu, is a particular value of w, and z any 
corresponding value of z, that determination of z which approaches 
2, a8 wu approaches uw, is an analytic function of wu in the neighbor- 
hood of w,; hence the same thing is true of ¢(w). We can therefore 
apply Laurent’s theorem to this function ¢(w). In the ring-shaped 
region contained between the two circles C,, C, this function is 
equal to the sum of a series of the following form: 

+2 


$(u)= >S, A,,u™. 


m=—-o 
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Returning to the variable z, we conclude from this that in the in- 
terior of the cross strip considered above the periodic function F() 
is equal to the sum of the series 


2 mite 


(19) S(2) 2S Renee, 


If the function f(z) is analytic in the whole plane, we can suppose 
that the two straight lines LL', MM', which bound the strip, recede 
indefinitely in opposite directions. Every periodic integral function 
is therefore developable in a series of positive and negative powers of 
e™' convergent for every finite value of z. 


66. Impossibility of a single-valued analytic function with three periods. By a 
famous theorem due to Jacobi, a single-valued analytic function cannot have 
more than two independent periods. To prove this we shall show that a single- 
valued analytic function cannot have three independent periods.* Let us first 
prove the following lemma : 

Let a, b, c be any three real or complex quantities, and m, n, p three arbi- 
trary integers, positive or negative, of which one at least is different from zero. 
If we give to the integers m, n, p all systems of possible values, except 


PS So SU; 


the lower limit of |ma + nb + pe| is equal to zero. 

Consider the set (£) of points of the plane which represent quantities of the 
form ma + nb + pe. If two points corresponding to two different systems of 
integers coincide, we have, for example, 

ma+nb+peo=m,a+n,b + p,c, 
and therefore 
(m— m)a + (n—m)b + (p—p,)e=0, 

where at least one of the numbers m — m,, n—n,, p — p, is not zero. In this 
case the truth of the lemma is evident. If all the points of the set (Z) are dis- 
tinct, let 25 be the lower limit of |ma + nb + pc|; this number 26 is also the 
lower limit of the distance between any two points whatever of the set (HZ). In 
fact, the distance between the two points ma + nb + pe and m,a + n,b + p,¢ is 
equal to |(m— m,)a+(n—n,)6+(p—p,)c|. We are going to show that we 
are led to an absurd conclusion by supposing 6>0. 

Let WN be a positive integer; let us give to each of the integers m, n, p one 
of the values of the sequence — N, —(N—1),---, 0,---, N—1, N, and let 
us combine these values of m, n, p, in all possible manners. We obtain thus 
(2 N + 1)8 points of the set (Z), and these points are all distinct by hypothesis. 
Let us suppose |a|= |b| 2 |c|; then the distance from the origin to any one 
of the points of (Z) just selected is at most equal to 3N|a|. These points there- 
fore lie in the interior of a circle C of radius 3 N|a| about the origin as center 
or on the circle itself. If from each of these points as center we describe a 


* Three periods a, b, c are said to be dependent if there exist three integers m, n, p 
(not all zero) for which ma +nb + pe=0.— TRANS. 
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circle of radius 4, all these circles will be interior to a circle C, of radius equal 
to 3 N|a| + 4 about the origin as center, and no two of them will overlap, since 
the distance between the centers of two of them cannot be smaller than 26. The 
sum of the areas of all these small circles is therefore less than the area of the 
circle C,, and we have 
(83 N|a| + 8)? >(2.N + 1)88?, 
3 N\a| 

(2N+1)?-1 

The right-hand side approaches zero as N becomes infinite ; hence this in- 
equality cannot be satisfied for all values of N by any positive number 6. 
Consequently the lower limit of |ma + nb + pe| cannot be a positive number ; 
hence that lower limit is zero, and the truth of the lemma is established. 

We see, then, that when no systems of integers m, n, p (except m = n= p = 0) 
exist such that ma + nb + pc = 0, we can always find integral values for these 
numbers such that |ma + nb + pc| will be less than an arbitrary positive num- 
ber e. In this case a single-valued analytic function f(z) cannot have the three 
independent periods a, b, c. For, let z be an ordinary point for f(z), and let 
us describe a circle of radius e about the point z) as center, where e is so 
small that the equation f(z) = f(z)) has no other root than z = 2, inside of this 
circle (§ 40). If a, 6, c are the periods of f(z), it is clear that ma + nb + pc is 
also a period for all values of the integers m, n, p; hence we have 


F (% + ma + nb + pc) =f (%). 


If we choose m, n, p in such a manner that |ma + nb+ pc| is less than e, the 
equation f(z) = f(z) would have a root z, different from z), where |z, — z)|<e, 
which is impossible. 

When there exists between a, b, c a relation of the form 


(20) ma + nb + pe = 0, 


or 
a< 


without all the numbers m, n, p being zero, a single-valued analytic function 
J (z) may have the periods a, 6, c, but these periods reduce to two periods or to 
a single period. We may suppose that the three integers have no common divisor 
' other than unity. Let D be the greatest common divisor of the two numbers 
m,n; m=Dm’,n= Dn’. Since the two numbers m’, n’ are prime to each other, 
we can find two other integers m”, n” such that m’n” — mn’ =1. Let us put 
ma+nb=a’, mMatnb=0'; 
then we shall have, conversely, a = n”a’ — n’b’, b = m’b’— ma’. If a and b are 
periods of f(z), a’ and 0’ are also, and conversely. Hence we can replace the 
system of two periods a and b by the system of two periods a’ and b’. The re- 
lation (20) becomes Da’ + pe =0; D and p being prime to each other, let us 
take two other integers D’ and p’ such that Dp’ — D’p =1, and let us put 
D'a’ + p’c=c’. We obtain from the preceding relations a’ =— pe’, c = De’, 


whence it is obvious that the three periods a, b, c are linear combinations of the 
two periods b’ and c’. 


Note. As a corollary of the preceding lemma we see that if a and B are two 
real quantities and m, n two arbitrary integers (of which at least one is not zero), 
the lower limit of |ma + ng| is equal to zero. For if we puta a, b= pie =a: 
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the absolute value of ma + nB + pi can be less than a number e <1 only if we 
have p = 0, |ma + n8|<e. From this it follows that a single-valued analytic 
function f(z) cannot have two real independent periods a and fg. If the quotient 
8/a is irrational, it is possible to find two numbers m and n such that |ma + 7B| 
is less than e, and it w‘ll be possible to carry through the reasoning just as 
before. If the quotient 8/a is rational and equal to the irreducible fraction m/n, 
let us choose two integers m’ and n’ such that mn’ — m’n = 1, and let us put 
ma—nB=vy. The number y is also a period, and from the two relations 
ma— ng =0, m’a—n’B=vy we derive a =— ny, B =— my, so that a and B 
are multiples of the single period y. More generally, a single-valued analytic 
function f(z) cannot have two independent periods a and b whose ratio is real, 
for the function f(az) would have the two real periods 1 and b/a.* 


67. Doubly periodic functions. A doubly periodic function is a 
single-valued analytic function having two periods whose ratio is 
not real. To conform to Weierstrass’s notation, we shall indicate the 
independent variable by wu, the two periods by 2 and 20’, and we 
shall suppose that the coefficient of 7 in w!'/w is positive. Let us 
mark in the plane the points 2, 4,6,--- and the points 20’, 
4', 60',---. Through the points 2 mw let us draw parallels to the 


Fic. 25 


direction Ow’, and through the points 2m'w! parallels to the direc- 
tion Ow. The plane is divided in this manner into a net of 
congruent parallelograms (Fig. 25). Let f(w) be a single-valued 
analytic function with the two periods 2, 2w'; from the two 
relations f(u + 20)=f(u), f(w+2')=f(u) we deduce at once 


* It is now easy to prove that there exists for any periodic single-valued function 
at least one pair of periods in terms of which any other period can be expressed as an 
integral linear combination; such a pair is called a primitive pair of periods. —TRANS. 
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f(u+2mo + 2m'o') = f(u), so that 2mw + 2 m'w' is also a period 
for all values of the integers m and m'. We shall represent this 
general period by 2w. 

The points that represent the various periods are precisely the 
vertices of the preceding net of parallelograms. When the point w 
describes the parallelogram 04 BC whose vertices are 0, 2, 2 + 2 w', 
2u!', the point w+ 2w describes the parallelogram whose vertices 
are the points 2w, 2w +2, 2w+2w0+2o!, 2w+2o', and the 
function f(w) takes on the same value at any pair of corresponding 
points of the two parallelograms. Every parallelogram whose ver- 
tices are four points of the type u,, uv, +2, u,+20',u,+2o04+20! 
is called a parallelogram of periods ; in general we consider the 
parallelogram OABC, but we could substitute any point in the plane 
for the origin. The period 2 +2! will be designated for brevity 
by 2"; the center of the parallelogram OABC is the point w", while 
the points w and o! are the middle points of the sides OA and OC. 

Every integral doubly periodic function is a constant. In fact, let 
f(u) be a doubly periodic function ; if it is integral, it is analytic in 
the parallelogram OABC, and the absolute value of f(w) remains 
always less than a fixed number J in this parallelogram. But on 
account of the double periodicity the value of f(w) at any point of the 
plane is equal to the value of f(w) at some point of the parallelogram 
OABC. Hence the absolute value of f(w) remains less than a fixed 
number M. It follows by Liouville’s theorem that f(w) is a constant. 


68. Elliptic functions. General properties. It follows from the pre- 
ceding theorem that a doubly periodic function has singular points 
in the finite portion of the plane, unless it reduces to a constant. 
The term elliptic function is applied to functions which are doubly 
periodic and analytic except for poles. In any parallelogram of 
periods an elliptic function has a certain number of poles; the num- 
ber of these poles is called the order of the function, each being 
counted according to its degree of multiplicity *. It should be noticed 
that if an elliptic function f(w) has a pole w, on the side OC, the 
point w, + 2, situated on the opposite side AB, is also a pole; but 
we should count only one of these poles in evaluating the number 
of poles contained in OABC. Similarly, if the origin is a pole, all the 


*It is to be understood that the parallelogram is so chosen that the order is as 
small as possible. Otherwise, the number of poles in a parallelogram could be taken to 
be any multiple of this least number, since a multiple of a period is a period. — TRANS. 
(See also 'the footnote, p. 149.) 
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vertices of the net are also poles of f(w), but we should count only 
one of them in each parallelogram. If, for example, we move that 
vertex of the net which lies at the origin to a suitable point as near 
as we please to the origin, the given function f(w) no longer has 
any poles on the boundary of the parallelogram. When we have occa- 
sion to integrate an elliptic function f(w) along the boundary of the 
parallelogram of periods, we shall always suppose, if it is necessary, 
that the parallelogram has been displaced in such a way that f(w) 
has no longer any poles on its boundary. The application of the 
general theorems of the theory of analytic functions leads quite 
easily to the fundamental propositions : 


1) The sum of the residues of an elliptic function with respect 
to the poles situated in a parallelogram of periods is zero. 


Let us suppose for definiteness that f(w) has no poles on the 
boundary OABCO. The sum of the residues with respect to the poles 
situated within the boundary is equal to 


rai | Foam 


the integral being taken along OABCO. But this integral is zero, for 
the sum of the integrals taken along two opposite sides of the paral- 
lelogram is zero. Thus we have 


2 w’ 


F(a) du = Be) du, S(u) du = t(u) du, 


(OA) (BC) 2w+2w/ 


and if we substitute «+ 2! for w in the last integral, we have 


0 0 

Ft (u) du =f F(u + 2 0') du =| fwd =— f J(u) du. 
(BC) 2w 20 (0A) 
Similarly, the sum of the integrals along AB and 
along CO is zero. In fact, this property is almost 
self-evident from the figure (Fig. 26). For let us 
consider two corresponding elements of the two inte- 
grals along OA and along BC. At the points m and 
m' the values of f(w) are the same, while the values 
of du have opposite signs. 

The preceding theorem proves that an elliptic func- Fie. 26 
tion f(w) cannot have only a single pole of the first 
order in a parallelogram of periods. An elliptic function is at least 
of the second order. 
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2) The number of zeros of an elliptic function in a parallelogram 
of periods is equal to the order of that function (each of the zeros 
being counted according to its degree of multiplicity). 


Let f(w) be an elliptic function ; the quotient /"\(w)/f(w) = (w) is 
also an elliptic function, and the sum of the residues of ¢ (w) in a par- 
allelogram is equal to the number of zeros of f(w) diminished by the 
number of the poles (§ 48). Applying the preceding theorem to the 
function ¢(w), we see the truth of the proposition just stated. In gen- 
eral, the number of roots of the equation f(w) = C in a parallelogram 
of periods is equal to the order of the function, for the function 
f(u)— C has the same poles as f(w), whatever may be the constant C. 


3) The difference between the sum of the zeros and the sum of the 
poles of an elliptic function in a parallelogram of periods is equal to 


a period. 
27 seh SF (%) a 


along the boundary of the parallelogram OABC. This integral is 
equal, as we have already seen (§ 48), to the sum of the zeros of f(w) 
within the boundary, diminished by the sum of the poles of f(w) 
within the same boundary. Let us evaluate the sum of the integrals 
resulting from the two opposite sides OA and BC: 


FC) a eee RED! 
fo fleets Soe EC 


If we substitute « + 2! for w in the last integral, this sum is equal to 


ELS) - ; fi(u + 2 o') 
0 ean +f ee Pa fli eee 


or, on account of the periodicity of f(w), to 


a(t i 


LO 3, 
1 Fu 
is equal to the variation of Log[f(u)] when wu describes the side OA; 
but since f(w) returns to its initial value, the variation of Log[ f (w)] 
is equal to — 2m,7i, where m, is an integer. The sum of the inte- 
grals along the opposite Paes OA and BC is therefore equal to 


Consider the integral 


The integral 
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(4m,riw')/2 7i = 2m,w'. Similarly, the sum of the integrals along 
AB and along CO is of the form 2m,w. The difference considered 
above is therefore equal to 2m,w + 2m,w'; that is, to a period. 

By a similar argument it can be shown that the proposition is 
also applicable to the roots of the equation f(w) = C, contained in a 
parallelogram of periods, for any value of the constant C. 


4) Between any two elliptic functions with the same periods there 
exists an algebraic relation. 


Let f(«), A\(w) be two elliptic functions with the same periods 
2, 2w'. In a parallelogram of periods let us take the points ay 
@y)***, %, Which are poles for either of the two functions t(u), 
F,(w) or for both of them; let; be the higher order of multi- 
plicity of the point a; with respect to the two functions, and let 
Bi + hy ++--+h, = N. Now let F(a, y) be a polynomial of degree n 
with constant coefticients. If we replace # and y by f(w) and f,(«), 
respectively, in this polynomial, there will result a new elliptic func- 
tion ®(w) which can have no other poles than the points a,, a,, +++, @, 
and those which are deducible from them by the addition of a period. 
In order that this function @(w) may reduce to a constant, it is 
necessary and sufficient that the principal parts disappear in the 
neighborhood of each of the points a@,, @,,+++, @. Now the point a; 
is a pole for @(w) of an order at most equal to nu; Writing the con- 
ditions that all the principal parts shall be zero, we shall have then, 
in all, at most Tai, Peo raya 
linear homogeneous equations between the coefficients of the poly- 
nomial F(x, y) in which the constant term does not appear. There 
are n(n + 3)/2 of these coefficients; if we choose n so large that 
n(n+3)>2Nn, or n+3>2N, we obtain a system of linear 
homogeneous equations in which the number of unknowns is greater 
than that of the equations. Such equations have always a system of” 
solutions not all zero. If F(z, y) is a polynomial determined by 
these equations, the elliptic functions f(w), f,(w) satisfy the algebraic 


ate FES)» FCO) = C; 


where C denotes a constant. 


Notes. Before leaving these general theorems, let us make some 
further observations which we shall need later. 

A single-valued analytic function f(w) is said to be even if we 
have f(— u)=f(w); itis said to be odd if we have f(— wu) =— f(u). 
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The derivative of an even function is an odd function, and the 
derivative of an odd function is an even function. In general, the 
derivatives of even order of an even function are themselves even 
functions, and the derivatives of odd order are odd functions. On 
the contrary, the derivatives of even order of an odd function are 
odd functions, and the derivatives of odd order are even functions. 

Let f(w) be an odd elliptic function; if w is a half-period, we 
must have at the same time f(w)=— f(— w) and f(w)=f(— w), 
since w=— w+2w. It is necessary, then, that f(w) shall be zero 
or infinite, that is, that w must be a zero or a pole for f(w). The order 
of multiplicity of the zero or of the pole is necessarily odd; if w 
were a zero of even order 27 for f(w), the derivative f°” (w), which 
is odd, would be analytic and different from zero for w=w. If w 
were a pole of even order for f(w), it would be a zero of even order 
for 1/f(w). Hence we may say that every half-period is a zero or a 
pole of an odd order for any odd elliptic function. 

If an even elliptic function f(w) has a half-period w for a pole or 
for a zero, the order of multiplicity of the pole or of the zero is an 
even number. If, for example, w were a zero of odd order 2» + 1, it 
would be a zero of even order for the derivative f'(w), which is an 
odd function. The proof is exactly similar for poles. Since twice a 
period is also a period, all that we have just said about half-periods 
applies also to the periods themselves. 


69. The function p(w). We have already seen that every elliptic 
function has at least two simple poles, or one pole of the second order, 
in a parallelogram of periods. In Jacobi’s notation we take func- 
tions having two simple poles for our elements; in Weierstrass’s 
notation, on the contrary, we take for our element an elliptic func- 
tion having a single pole of the second order in a parallelogram. 
Since the residue must be zero, the principal part in the neighbor- 
hood of the pole @ must be of the form A/(w — a)’. In order to 
make the problem completely definite, it suffices to take 4 =1 and 
to suppose that the poles of the function are the origin « = 0 and 
all the vertices of the network 2w=2mo+2m'w'. We are thus 
led first to solve the following problem: 


To form an elliptic function having as poles of the second order all 
the points 2w = 2mw+2m'w', where m and m! are any two integers 
whatever, and having no other poles, so that the principal part in the 
neighborhood of the point 2w shall be 1 [(u — 2w)?. 
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Before applying to this problem the general method of § 62, we shall 
first prove that the double series 


1 

21  _ 

( ) 2 eee 
where m and m' take on all the integral values from — o to +0 
(the combination m = m'= 0 being excepted), is convergent, provided 
that the exponent w is a positive number greater than 2. Consider the 
triangle having the three pomts wu = 0, w= mo, vu = mw + m'o! for 
its vertices ; the lengths of the three sides of the triangle are respec- 
tively |mo|, |m'w'|, |mw + m'w'|. We have, then, the relation 

|mo + m'o'? = m*| wo? + m”|o'? + 2mm'|wo'|cos 8, 
where @ is the angle between the two directions Ow, 0w'(0<6< 7). 
For brevity let |w|= a, |w'|= 0, and let us suppose a=. The pre- 
ceding relation can then be written in the form 
|mw + m'o'? = ma? + m?b? £ 2mm'abd cos @, 

where the angle is equal to 6 if 6=7/2, and to 7 — 6 if 06> 7/2. 


The angle © cannot be zero, since the three points 0, o, w' are not in 
a straight line, and we have 0= cos@<1. We have, then, also 


|mw + m'w'? = (1 — cos ®@) (m?a? + mb?) + cos @(ma + m'b)?, 
and consequently 
|mw + m'w! |? = (1 — cos @) (m?a? + mb") = (1 — cos @) a? (m? + m”). 
From this it follows that the terms of the series (21) are respectively 
less than or equal to those of the series 3'1/(m? + m”)*/ multiplied 
by a constant factor, and we know that the last series is convergent 
if the exponent w/2 is greater than unity (I, $172). Hence the 
series (21) is convergent if we put w=3 or w=4. According to a 
result derived in § 62, the series 
1 ' 1 1 
oM=Bty et -34 (w= mo +m'o'), 
represents a function that is analytic except for poles, and that has 
the same poles, with the same principal parts, as the elliptic function 
sought. We shall show that this function ¢(w) has precisely the two 
periods 2 and 2!. Consider first the series 


I" 1 1 
a Sa ER ee ee AY 
> (2w+2w)? (2 wy 
where 2w =2mw-+ 2m'w’, the summation being extended to all the 
integral values of m and m', except the combinations m= m'=0 
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and m=—1, m'=0. This series is absolutely convergent, for it 
results from the series ¢(w) when we substitute —2w for w and 
omit two terms. It is easily seen that the sum of this series is zero 
by considering it as a double series and evaluating separately each 
of the rows of the rectangular double array. Subtracting this series 
from ne we can then write 


ik " 1 1 
ae CEST Tet Keer Garry 


the combinations (m= m'=0), (m=—1, m'=0) being always 
excluded from the summation. Let us now change wu to u— 20; 
then we have 


$0 20)= +3) |Goaesta Oot Toyl 


the combination m =— 1, m'=0 being the only one excluded from 
the summation. But the right-hand side of this equality is identical 
with @(w). This function has therefore the period 2, and in like 
manner we can prove that it has the period 2/. This is the func- 
tion which Weierstrass represents by the notation p(w), and which 
is thus defined by the equation 


If we put w = 0 in the difference p(w) — 1/w’, all the terms of the 
double sum are zero, and that difference is itself zero. The function 
p(u) possesses, then, the following properties : 

1) It is doubly periodic and has for poles all the points 2w and 
only those. 

2) The principal part in the neighborhood of the origin is 1/u?. 

3) The difference p(w) —1/w? is zero for w = 0. 

These properties characterize the function p(w). In fact, any analy- 
tic function f(w) possessing the first two properties differs from p(w) 
only by a constant, since the difference is a doubly periodic func- 
tion without any poles. If we have also f(w) —1/u?=0 for w=0, 
J(u) — p(¥) is also zero for w = 0; we have, therefore, f(w) = p(w). 

The function p(— w) evidently possesses these three properties ; 
we have, then, p(— w)= p(w), and the function p(w) is even, which 
is also easily seen from the formula (22). 

Let us consider the period of p(w) whose absolute value is smallest, 
and let 8 be its absolute value. Within the circle C, with the radius 
5, described about the origin as center, the difference p(u) — 1/u? is 
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analytic and can be developed in positive powers of wv. The general 
term of the series (22), developed in powers of wu, gives 


i aes ahi 3? (nm +1) u" 


(u =. 2wy? Ge aye (2wy? (2w)' a see tf (Qwyr tees, 
and it is easy to prove that the function 
5 u 
16)wP, uw 
|| 


dominates this series in a circle of radius $/2, and, a fortiori, the 
expression obtained from it by replacing 1—u/|w| by 1—2u/8 
dominates the series. Since the series 3'1/|w)* is convergent, we 
have the right to add the resulting series term by term ($9). The 
coefficients of the odd powers of w are zero, for the terms resulting 
from periods symmetrical with respect to the origin cancel, and we 
can write the development of p(z) in the form 


1 
(23) P(U) = a + eg? + eget + Se Ah Sa 


where 


(24) 


Whereas the formula (22) is applicable to the whole plane, the new 
development (23) is valid only in the interior of the circle C, hav- 
ing its center at the origin and passing through the nearest vertex 
of the periodic network. 

The derivative p'(w) is itself an elliptic function having all the 
points 2w for poles of the third order. It is represented in the 
whole plane by the series 


(25) 20S SS repeat 


In general, the nth derivative aide is an elliptic function having 
all the points 2 w for poles of order n + 2, and it is represented by 
the series 

x Gt) 

(26) p(w) =(— 1) unt? oi ask Bt C225 wal Ds (u— ea 
We leave to the reader the verification of the correctness of these 
developments, which does not present any difficulty in view of the 
properties established above (§§ 39 and 61). 
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70. The algebraic relation between p(u) and p'(u). By the general 
theorem of § 68 there exists an algebraic relation between p(w) and 
p'(u). It is easily obtained as follows: In the neighborhood of the 
origin we have, from the formula (23), 


2 
piu) =— va + 2 equ + 4 eu? + ceey 


AL} 
[p') P= Sa Ott eae) 
i. OG 
[POPs og 1 tres 


where the terms of the series not written are zero for «= 0. The 
difference p(w) — 4p*(w) has therefore the origin as a pole of the 
second order, and in the neighborhood of this point we have 


p(w) 4 p(u)=— an = 23 Cgte+:, 


where the terms not written are zero for u = 0. 

Hence the elliptic function — 20c¢,p(w) — 28, has the same poles, 
with the same principal parts, as the elliptic function p? — 4 p*, and 
their difference is zero when wu = 0. These two elliptic functions are 
therefore identical, and we have the desired relation, which we shall 
write in the form 


(27) [PMP = 4°) — oP ©) — Ip, 


g = 20 C= 60 ( ) ? I. — 28 = 140 > —. ad 
2 2 > 92 w 8 8 (5 -) 


The relation (27) is fundamental in the theory of elliptic func- 
tions; the quantities g, and g, are called the invariants. 

All the coefficients ¢, of the development (23) are polynomials in 
terms of the invariants g, and g,. In fact, taking the derivative of 
the relation (27) and dividing the result by 2p'(w), we derive the 
formula 


(28) p'(u) = 6 pu) — @. 
On the other hand, we have in the neighborhood of the origin 


6 
piu) = a + 26, + 12 eu? + +++ +(2X— 2)(2X— 8)e,u®rA-4 44. 
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Replacing p(w) and p'(w) by their developments in the relation 
(28), and remembering that (28) is satisfied identically, we obtain 
the recurrent relation 


3 
A= OAEDALH Vo (P= 2B-- QD) 


which enables us to calculate step by step all the coefficients ¢, in 
terms of ¢, and ¢,, and consequently in terms of g, and g,; we find 
thus 

ase! 2 — __ 2929s 
STE EE eae. 
This computation brings out the remarkable algebraic fact that all 
the sums 3'1/(2w)?" are expressible as polynomials in terms of the 
first two. 

We know a priori the roots of p'(w). This function, being of the 
third order, has three roots in each parallelogram of periods. Since 
it is odd, it has the roots u =o, u=o',u=w'' = w+ wo! (§ 68, notes). 
By (27) the roots of the equation 4 p*® — g,p — g, = 0 are precisely 
the values of p(w) for w= o, w', wo". These three roots are ordinarily 
represented by e¢,, e 


c 


2? a: 

a= P(e), QA= p(o’), Gy p(o"). 
These three roots are all different; for if we had, for example, e, = e,, 
the equation p(w) =e, would have two double roots w and o! in the 
interior of a parallelogram of periods, which is impossible, since p (1) 
is of the second order. Moreover, we have 


4 p (wt) ~ FoP (w) th = 4 Lp (w) ae €,] [p(%) ae e, | [p(u) = es]; 
and between the invariants g,, 7, and the roots e,, e,, ¢, we have the 


relations 


9s mas 
Ce, 1 €, =U, Clo + O10 + Cag =— 4? 01605 = 4 


The discriminant (g3 — 27 3)/16 is necessarily different from zero. 


71. The function £(u). If we integrate the function p(w) —1/u? 
along any path whatever starting from the origin and not passing 
through any pole, we have the relation 


u 1 1 3h 1 U 
i Eo = “a |e saps |; = Dit af Qu ae (2 ail 


The series on the right represents a function which is analytic 
except for poles, having all the points vu = 2w, except wu = 0, for 
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poles of the first order. Changing the sign and adding the frac- 
tion 1/u, we shall put 


; 1 uU 
9%) t= E+ eam rpre eee aay 


The preceding relation can be written 


iA 1 
(30) f [poo ja |au=— f(u)+7» 
and, taking the derivatives of the two sides, we find. 


(31) {(u) =— po. 
It is easily seen from either one of these formule that the function 
£(u) is odd. In the neighborhood of the origin we have by (23) 
and (30), 


Seals PPE 9S. 
fw=—7 Bie RR reg 


The function ¢(w) cannot have the periods 2 w and 2 w’, for it would 
have only one pole of the first order in a parallelogram of periods. 
But since the two functions { (wu + 2 w) and ¢(w) have the same deriva- 
tive — p(w), these two functions differ only by a constant ; hence the 
function £(w) increases by a constant quantity when the argument w 
increases by a period. It is easy to obtain an expression for this con- 
stant. Let us write, for greater clearness, the formula (30) in the form 


[ [po ale =i- ec. 


Changing w to w + 2w and subtracting the two formule, we find 


u+2o 
£0 +20) —L@)=— f pP(v) dv. 
We shall put : 


u+2w u+2w7 
2y=— p(v)dv, ay = — fi pP(v) dv. 


Then » and 7! are constants independent of the lower limit « and of 
the path of integration. This last point is evident a priori, since all 


the residues of p(v) are zero. The function £(w) satisfies, then, the 
two relations 


f(u + 20) = E(u) +2, E(u + 20!) = £(u) + Qn. 
If we put in these formule w=—w and u=—o! respectively, we 
find » = {(), 9! = £(o’). 
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There exists a very simple relation between the four quantities a, 
o', », y'. To establish it we have only to evaluate in two ways the 
integral f{(w)du, taken along the parallelogram whose vertices are 
Uy Uy + 2o,u, + 20+ 20', wu, + 2w!'. We shall suppose that €(u) 
has no poles on the boundary, and that the coefficient of 7 in w'/w is 
positive, so that the vertices will be encountered in the order in 
which they are written when the boundary of the parallelogram is 
described in the positive sense. There is a single pole of £(w) in the 
interior of this boundary, with a residue equal to +1; hence the 
integral under consideration is equal to 2i. On the other hand, by 
§ 68 the sum of the integrals taken along the side joining the vertices 
U,, U, + 2wand along the opposite side is equal to the expression 


Uy t+ 2w 
if [£(u)— £(u + 2ew"))du =— don’. 


0 
Similarly, the sum of the integrals coming from the other two sides 
is equal to 4.w'y. We have, then, 


(32) oly — on! = 55, 


which is the relation mentioned above. 
Let us again calculate the definite integral 


u+2w 
F(u)= i £(v) dv, 
taken along any path whatever not passing through any of the poles. 
pie ave F'(u) = €(u + 20) — C(u)= 29, 


so that F(w) is of the form F(w)= 2 yu + K, the constant K being 
determined except for a multiple of 2 i, for we can always modify 
the path of integration without changing the extremities in such a 
way as to increase the integral by any multiple whatever of 2 7, 
To find this constant K let us calculate the definite integral 


{O ro-2e 


along a path very close to the segment of a straight line which joins 
the two points w and — w. This integral is zero, for we can replace the 
path of integration by the rectilinear path, and the elements of 
the new integral cancel in pairs. But, on replacing « by — » in the 
expression which gives F(w), we have 


+w 
f(v)dv =—2Zyo+ K, 


-wW 
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and since we have also 


we can take K = 2yw + mi. Hence, without making any supposition 
as to the path of integration, we have, in general, 


(33) [0 teoyan = 2nu + + Om +m, 


where m is an integer, and we have an analogous formula for the 
integral [“*?°¢(v) dv. 


72. The function o(u). Integrating the function £(w)—1/u along 
any path starting from the origin and not passing through any pole, 
we have 


: i I Ut U uw? 
i ke ss “(2 => | Lou(1 — 5) dls ae fe a 


and consequently 


(34) nese [so-] uf Te (1 = st) a ere tr 


The integral function on the right is the simplest of the integral 
functions which have all the periods 2 w for simple roots; it is the 
function o (2): 


(35) o(u)= uf] (1 — ) bot it 
The equality (34) can be written 


u 1 
(34') o(u) = we f [so-Z] “, 
whence, taking the logarithmic derivative of both sides, we obtain 
o o'(w) _ 
(36) ay Tu tO) = Ew) 


The function o(w), being an integral function, cannot be doubly 
periodic. When its argument increases by a period, it is multiplied 
by an exponential factor, which can be determined as follows : 

From the formula (34') we have 


o(u+2 w) u+2o ah [so-e}m_ af oe eae 
o (uw) u 
This factor was calculated in § 71, whence we find 


(37) o (2 te g w) — PTET VEC wD Gye aa! Gt ori), 
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It is easy to establish in a similar manner the relation 

(38) ou + 2o')=— BVM g(u), 

From either of the formule (35) or (34') it follows that o(u) is 
an odd function. 

If we expand this function ¢(w) in powers of u, the expansion 


obtained will be valid for the whole plane. It is easy to show that 
all the coefficients are polynomials in g, and g,. For we have 


Ms il ¢. c c 
—-—|du4=— 2 Ey se Dh A i al 5 ren are 
if [<0 | ee SeA mare IN OD ema 


We see that there is no term in w and that any coefficient is a 
polynomial in the ¢,’s and therefore in the invariants g, and g,; 
the first five terms are as follows: 


ce Te CS aa ee Bet Cs 

(09) ¢@)—"— 35 2.3.5.7 2.3.6.7 F.8.6.741 
The three functions p(w), £(w), «(w) are the essential elements of 
the theory of elliptic functions. The first two can be derived from 
o(w) by means of the two relations {(w) = o'(w)/o(u), p(w) =— E(u). 


73. General expressions for elliptic functions. Every elliptic function 
J(u) can be expressed in terms of the single function o(w), or again 
in terms of the function €(1) and of its derivatives, or finally in 
terms of the two functions p(w) and p'(w). We shall present con- 
cisely the three methods. 


Method 1. Expression of f(u) in terms of the function o(u). Let 
4) 4,)+++, a, be the zeros of the function f(w) in a parallelogram of 
periods, and 0,, b,,---, 0, the poles of f(i) in the same parallelogram, 
each of the zeros and each of the poles being counted as often as is 
required by its degree of multiplicity. Between these zeros and poles 


we have the relation 
(40) a,ta,+---+4,=),4+6,+---+6, +29, 


where 2 is a period. 
Let us now consider the function 


4° o(u—%)++-o(u—a,) 
$(u) = o(u—b,)-+-o(u—b, —2Q) 


This function has the same poles and the same zeros as the function 
Jf(«), for the only zeros of the factor o(w —a,) are u =a, and the 
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values of u which differ from a, only by a period. On the other hand, 
this function ¢(w) is doubly periodic, for if we change u to u+ 2a, 
for example, the relation (37) shows that the numerator and the 
denominator of $(w) are multiplied respectively by the two factors 


(— 1 rer tr Cigna oe © el (— Leger he Osa wave my P 
and these two factors are equal, by (40). Similarly, we find that 
$(u +2w')=¢(u). The quotient f(w)/p(u) is therefore a doubly 


periodic function of w having no infinite values; that is, it is a 
constant, and we can write 


o(u — a,)0(u — ay) +++ 7 (U — 4,) 


BD) ime b)e(u—b,)---o(u—b, — 20) 


To determine the constant C it is sufficient to give to the variable wu 
any value which is neither a pole nor a zero. 

More generally, to express an elliptic function f(w) in terms of 
the function o(w), when we know its poles and its zeros, it will suf- 
fice to choose n zeros (aj, aj,-+-, a,) and m poles (d;, 3,-+++, b,) in 
such a way that 3a; = 3b; and that each root of f(w) can be obtained 
by adding a period to one of the quantities aj, and each pole by 
adding a period to one of the quantities b;. These poles and zeros 
may be situated in any way in the plane, provided the preceding 
conditions are satisfied. 


Method 2. Expression of f(u) in terms of the function € and of its 
derivatives. Let us consider k poles a,, a,,+--, a, of the function f(w) 
such that every other pole is obtained by adding a period to one 
of them. We could take, for example, the poles lying in the same 
parallelogram, but that is not necessary. Let 

elas ah Pe 


u—a, («u#—a,) 


be the principal part of f(w) in the neighborhood of the point a,. 
The difference 


ST (u) -> [4°20 — a)— APE'(u —a;)-+- 


ar ox DecAn, (ng —1) 
(atid eae | 

is an analytic function in the whole plane. Moreover, it is a doubly 
periodic function, for when we change w to «v + 2, this function is 


increased by — 2 934}, which is zero, since 34 represents the sum 
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of the residues in a parallelogram. That difference is therefore a 
constant, and we have 


k 
S@)=C +>, Bez — a;)— APL'(u—a,) +++ 
(42) na A® 
+a A cre — a]: 

The preceding formula is due to Hermite. In order to apply it we 
must know the poles of the elliptic function f(w) and the corre- 
sponding principal parts. Just as formula (41) is the analogon of the 
formula which expresses a rational function as a quotient of two 
polynomials decomposed into their linear factors, the formula (42) 
is the analogon of the formula for the decomposition of a rational 
fraction into simple elements. Here the function £(u — a) plays the 
part of the simple element. 


Method 3. Expression of f(u) in terms of p(u) and of p'(u). Let 
us consider first an even elliptic function f(wv). The zeros of this 
function which are not periods, are symmetric in pairs. We can 
therefore find n zeros (a,, @,,-+-,4@,) such that all the zeros except 
the periods are included in the expressions 


ta, +2, £a,+2u, -++-, ta, +2. 


We shall take, for example, the parallelogram whose vertices are 
o + o', wo! — wo, — w — o', » — o! and the zeros in this parallelogram 
lying on the same side of a straight line passing through the origin, 
carefully excluding half the boundary in a suitable manner. If a 
zero a, is not a half-period, it will be made to appear in the sequence 
G,, 4, +++, a, as often as there are units in its degree of multiplicity. 
If the zero a,, for example, is a half-period, it will be a zero of even 
order 27 (§ 68, notes). We shall make this zero appear only r times 
in the sequence a,, a,,---,@,. With this understanding, the product 


[p(w) — p(@) 1 [P(@— P@)] >: [P@) — PGa)] 
has the same zeros, with the same orders, as f(w), excepting the case 
of f(0)= 0. Similarly, we shall form another product, 

[p(w) — p@,) [Pp @ — P@)]--- TP — P@n)], 
having the poles of f(w) for its zeros and with the same orders, 
again not considering the end points of any period. Let us put 


$(u) = PO= pa) pC) — pia) -- [Pp G)= PO), 
(p(w) — pp @) — P@,)] ++ [P@ — PGn)J 
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the quotient f(w)/¢(w) is an elliptic function which has a finite 
value different from zero for every value of « which is not a period. 
This elliptic function reduces to a constant, for it could only have 
periods for poles; and if it did, its reciprocal would not have any 
poles. We have, then, 


f= c POSPaNe= P (a) ] «+ + [p(“) — PGn)], 
[p(w) — P()1 PC) — P(%)] ++ POE) — P@n)] 

If f,(w) is an odd elliptic function, f,(w)/p'(w) is an even function, 
and therefore this quotient is a rational function of p(w). Finally, 
any elliptic function /°(v) is the sum of an even function and an 
odd function : : 


eens Coens aed) 


Applying the preceding results, we see that every elliptic function 
can be expressed in the form 


(43) Fu) = k[p@)+ PMR DMI), 


where R and R, are rational functions. 


74. Addition formule. The addition formula for the function sin x 
enables us to express sin (a + 0) in terms of the values of that func- 
tion and of its derivative for «=a and «=b. There exists an 
analogous formula for the function p(w), except that the expression 
for p(w + v) in terms of p(w), p(v), p'(w), p'(v) is somewhat more 
complicated on account of the presence of a denominator. 

Let us first apply the general formula (41), in which the function 
o(w) appears, to the elliptic function p(w)— p(v). We see at once 
that o(u + v)o(u — v)/o*(uv) is an elliptic function with the same 
zeros and the same poles as p(w)— p(v). We have, then, 

es _ ngtutrv)jc(u—v). 
Rt) p@) a0 See 
in order to determine the constant C it suffices to multiply the two 
sides by o7(w) and to let w approach zero. We thus find the relation 
1 =— Co’(v), whence we derive 
a _ _ o(u+v)o(u—v) 
If we take the logarithmic derivative on both sides, regarding v as 
a constant and w as the independent variable, we find 
p(w) 


Piya pay. (Cie Deh eh 
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or, interchanging u and v in this result, 
—P'@) 
P()— P(r) 

Finally, adding these two results, we obtain the relation 

1 pu) = p'@) 

2 p@~) =P)’ 

which constitutes the addition formula for the function C(u). 
Differentiating the two sides with respect to u, we should obtain 

the expression for p(w+v); the right-hand side would contain 

the second derivative p'(w), which would have to be replaced by 

6 p’(u) — g,/2. This calculation is somewhat long, and we can obtain 

the result in a more elegant way by proving first the relation 


(46) Petr) + p(w) + POE=[@ + ¥)— E(u) — L@)P. 

Let us always regard w as the independent variable ; the two sides 
are elliptic functions having for poles of the second order u = 0, 
uw =— v, and all the points deducible from them by the addition of 
a period. In the neighborhood of the origin we have 


Cut v)—C(u)—L@w=Cv)t+ wiv) + ---— fu) —£@) 
=— = ule) + au® + ouses 


= E(u + v)— f(u — v)— 2£(v). 


(45) Cut v)— E(u) — C(v) = 


and consequently 
1 
[f(a + v)— E(u) — Lv) P= am 2 £'(v) = 2au+--.. 


The principal part is 1/u?, as also for the left-hand side. Let us 
compare similarly the principal parts in the neighborhood of the pole 
u=—v. Putting w=—v+h, we have 


1 
CO =e AO) mis AEi(0) bp BR o's, 
1 
[£(h) — €(2 — v) — L@)P= a — 20M) +: 

The principal part of the right-hand side of (46) in the neighbor- 
hood of the point « =— v is, then, 1/(u + v)*, just as for the left- 
hand side. Hence the difference between the two sides of (46) is 
a constant. To find this constant, let us compare, for instance, the 
developments in the neighborhood of the origin. We have in this 
neighborhood 


1 ' 
p(w + v)+ p(w)+ p(v) = a +2p (v) + up'(v) +--+. 
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Comparing this development with that of [(u+v)—f(u) —L) J, 
we see that the difference is zero for vu = 0. The relation (46) is there- 
fore established. Combining the two equalities (45) and (46), we 
obtain the addition formula for the function p(w): 


(47) p(u+v)+ pt po)= 4[ EOE 


75. Integration of elliptic functions. Hermite’s decomposition for- 
mula (42) lends itself immediately to the integration of an elliptic 
function. Applying it, we find 


[repdum cur Cas Se ~Appt@—a) += 


be 
+(e ay} 
We see that the integral of an elliptic function is expressible in 
terms of the same transcendentals o, £, pas the functions themselves, 
but the function o(w) may appear in the result as the argument of 
a logarithm. In order that the integral of an elliptic function may 
be itself an elliptic function, it is necessary first that the integral 
shall not present any logarithmic critical points; that is, all the 
residues A{? must be zero. If this is so, the integral is a function 
analytic except for poles. In order that it be elliptic, it will suffice 
that it is not changed by the addition of a period to w, that is, that 


ARIAS A®=0, 2Cw'—2y! YAP= 0; 


(48) 


whence we derive C= 0, 34%? = 0. If these conditions are satisfied, 
the integral will appear in the form indicated by Hermite’s theorem. 


When the elliptic function which is to be integrated is expressed in terms 
of p(u) and p’(u), it is often advantageous to start from that form instead of 
employing the general method. Suppose that we wish to integrate the elliptic 
function R [p(u)] + p’ (u) R, [p(u)], R and R, being rational functions, We have 
only to notice in regard to the integral fR,[p(u)]p’(u) du that the change of 
variable p(u) =¢t reduces it to the integral of a rational function. As for the 
integral fR[p(u)] du, we could reduce it to a certain number of type forms by 
means of rational operations combined with suitably chosen integrations by 
parts; but it turns out that this would amount to making in another form the 
same reductions that were made in Volume I (§ 105, 2d ed.; § 110, Ist ed.). For, 
if we make the change of variable p(u) = t, which gives 


dt at 


p’(u) du = dt, or du = —— = —________., 
p’(u) V4 — got — gy 
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the integral { R [p (u)] du takes the form 
R(t)dt 
V4 — gt — 95 

We have seen how this integral decomposes into a rational function of ¢ and 
of the radical v4 t® — g,t — g,, a sum of a certain number of integrals of the 
form fi tdt/ V4 — Jot — gg, and finally a certain number of integrals of the form 

Qe dt 
P(t) V4t8 — g,t — 9, 

where P(t) is a polynomial prime to its derivative and also to 48 — g,t — g,, 
and where Q(¢) is a polynomial prime to P(t) and of lower degree than P(t). 

Returning to the variable u, we see that the integral {R[p(u)]du is equal 
to a rational function of p(u) and p’(u), plus a certain number of integrals 
such as {[p(u)]"du and a certain number of other integrals of the form 

Q[p(u)] du 

49 ; 
ha PIPwl | 
and this reduction can be accomplished by rational operations (multiplications 
and divisions of polynomials) combined with certain integrations by parts. 

We can easily obtain a recurrent formula for the calculation of the integrals 
I, = f[p(u)]*du. If, in the relation 


<. {[p@)]"—*p’()} = (rn — 1) [Pp @)]}"— 2p? uy) + [P(u)]"-1(u), 


we replace p#(u) and p”(u) by 4p?(u)—g,p(u)—g, and 6p?(u) —g,/2 
respectively, there results, after arranging with respect to p(u), 
d 2 
a, LP) Ir— teu} ; 
= (n+ 2) [p(y #4— (n= 5) an[pQ-*= (n= Nog [DCM 


and from this we derive, by integrating the two sides, 
1 
(50) [p(u)]"-1p’(u) = (4n + 2)In41— (» _ :) GoIn—-1— (n— 1) 931, -2- 


By putting successively n =1, 2, 3, --- in this formula, all the integrals /, 
can be calculated successively from the first two, J, = u, I, =— ¢(u). 

To reduce further the integrals of the form (49), it will be necessary to know 
the roots of the polynomial P(t). If we know these roots, we can reduce the 
calculation to that of a certain number of integrals of the form 


f du 

P(u) — Pr) 

where p(v) is different from e,, €, €;, since the polynomial P(¢) is prime to 
418 — gt —g,. The value of v is therefore not a half-period, and p’(v) is not 


zero. The formula , 
PO) = gut y— Feu— 9) — 2700), 


P(u) — P(?) 
established in § 74, then gives 
du —1 
—__-* __ = —__ [Logo (u + v) — Logo (u — v) — 2ug(v)] + C. 
(51) f Oneal [Logo (u + 0) o 
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%6. The function 0. The series by means of which we have defined the func- 
tions p(w), ¢(u), (u) do not easily lend themselves to numerical computation, 
including even the power series development of o(u), which is valid for the 
whole plane. The founders of the theory of elliptic functions, Abel and Jacobi, 
had introduced another remarkable transcendental, which had previously been 
encountered by Fourier in his work on the theory of heat, and which can be 
developed in a very rapidly convergent series ; it is called the # function. We 
shall establish briefly the principal properties of this function, and show how 
the Weierstrass o (u) function can be easily deduced from it. 

Let tr =1r + si be a complex quantity in which the coefficient s of 7 is positive. 
If v denotes a complex variable, the function @(v) is defined by the series 


1 +o ( “ay 
(52) 6 (x) =F (- iyrg\"*2) eantiymin, — g = emir, 


which may be regarded as a Laurent series in which e™” has been substituted 
for z. This series is absolutely convergent, for the absolute value U,, ot the 
general term is given by 
1\2 
U, te oo ™ (45) —(2n+1)7B 

if v= a+ Bi; hence V oe approaches zero when n becomes infinite through 
positive values, and the same is true of VU_,. It follows that the function 
9(v) is an integral transcendental function of the variable v. It is also an odd 
function, for if we unite the terms of the series which correspond to the values 
n and — n —1 of the index (where n varies from 0 to + 0), the development 
(52) can be replaced by the following formula: 


+o 1\2 
(58) 6(v) = 2 > is 1ynq("*3) sin (2 n + 1) 7, 
0 
which shows that we haye 
6(—v)=— (vr),  4(0)=0. 


When v is increased by unity, the general term of the series (52) is multi- 
plied by e@"+b7—_1, We have, then, 6(v + 1) =— 0(v). If we change v to 
v+T, no simple relation between the two series is immediately seen; but if 
we write 


+0 t\7" 
O(v+r)= >> (= yng") tant) antiymiv, 


and then change n to n — 1 in this series, the general term of the new series 


5) +2n-1 


(ce Is-g "> e (2n +1) tiv o—2miv 


is equal to the general term of the series (52) multiplied by — g—1e-27, Hence 
the function 6 (v) satisfies the two relations 


(54) A(v+1)=—4(v), Ov + 7) =— q-1e-27H (v), 


Since the origin is a root of @(v), these relations show that @(v) has for zeros all 
the points m, + m,T, where m, and m, are arbitrary positive or negative integers. 
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These are the only roots of the equation 6(v)=0. For, let us consider a 
parallelogram whose vertices are the four points %, % +1, %— +147, 194+ 7, 
the first vertex v) being taken in such a way that no root of @(v) lies on the 
boundary. We shall show that the equation 4(v) = 0 has a single root in this 
parallelogram. For this purpose it is sufficient to calculate the integral 


G(r) dv 
9 (2) 
along its boundary in the positive sense. By the hypothesis made upon 7, we 
encounter the vertices in the order in which they are written. 
From the relations (54) we derive 


AU cA AE a oe A ot 
O(v+1) A(v) O(v+r) A(v) 


The first of these relations shows that at the corresponding points n and n’ 
(Fig. 27) of the sides AD, BC, the function 6’(v)/@(v) takes on the same value. 
Since these two sides are described in 
contrary senses, the sum of the cor- Dott) mm O(U+1+T) 
responding integrals is zero. On the 
contrary, if we take two corresponding 
points m, m’ on the sides AB, DC, the 


value of @’(v)/A@(v) at the point m’ is a n’ 
equal to the value of the same function 

at the point m, diminished by 27i. The A(@.)——> B(Uo+1) 
sum of the two integrals coming from Fic. 27 


these two sides is therefore equal to 

hep — 2 wide, that is, to 27i. As there is evidently one and only one point 
in the parallelogram ABCD which is represented by a quantity of the form 
m, + m,7, it follows that the function @(v) has no other roots than those found 
above. 

Summing up, the function 6(v) is an odd integral function ; it has all the 
points m, + m,r for simple zeros; it has no other zeros; and it satisfies the 
relations (54). Let now 2w, 2’ be two periods such that the coefficient of ¢ in 
w’/w is positive. In 6(v) let us replace the variable v by u/2w and 7 by w/w, 
and let ¢(u) be the function 


(56) ou =6(*). 


Then ¢(u) is an odd integral function having all the periods 2w = 2mw + 2m‘w 
for zeros of the first order, and the relations (54) are replaced by the following: 


(ae 


, 


—7 

(56) o(u+ 2w) =— o(u), o(u+2w’)=—e o Wray 

These properties are very nearly those of the function o(u). In order to re- 
duce it to ¢ (u), it suffices to multiply ¢(u) by an exponential factor. Let us put 
2w 
8(0) 
where 7 is the function of w and w’ defined as in § 71. This new function y (u) 
is an odd integral function having the same zeros as ¢(u). The first of the 


1 2 
e209 (u), 


(57) ¥(u) = 
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relations (56) becomes 


(58) Yu Bu) = — Be etal" gy) =— et ety (i. 
We have next 
Mee: Bey =— 8 Bots) ate CT ay 
or, since nw’ — n’w = 77/2, 
(59) y(ut+ 20’) =— rut) yu). 


The relations (58) and (59) are identical with the relations established above 
for the function o(u). Hence the quotient y(u)/c (u) has the two periods 2w 
and 2w’, for the two terms of this ratio are multiplied by the same factor when 
u increases by a period. Since the two functions have the same zeros, this 
quotient is constant ; moreover, the coefficient of u in each of the two develop- 
ments is equal to unity. We have, then, ¢ (u) = y(u), or 


Ee er fea 
(60) o(u) = 70) e 0 (; “) ’ 
and the function o (u) is expressed in terms of the function 0, as we proposed. 
If we give the argument » real values, the absolute value of q being less than 
unity, the series (53) is rapidly convergent. We shall not further elaborate 
these indications, which suffice to suggest the fundamental part taken by the 
@ function in the applications of elliptic functions. 
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77. Relations between the periods and the invariants. To every 
system of two complex numbers a, w', whose ratio w'/w is not real, 
corresponds a completely determined elliptic function p(w), which 
has the two periods 2 w, 2 w', and which is regular for all the values 
of w that are not of the form 2 mw + 2 m'w’, all of which are poles of 
the second order. The functions £(w) and o(w), which are deducible 
from p(w) by one or by two integrations, respectively, are likewise 
determined by the system of periods (2, 2"). When there is any 
reason for indicating the periods, we shall make use of the notation 
P(ulo, ow’), £(u|w, w'), o(u|w, wv’) to denote the three fundamental 
functions. 

But it is to be noticed that we can replace the system («, w') by 
an infinite number of other systems (0, Q') without changing the 
function p(w). For let m, m', n, n' be any four positive or negative 
integers such that we have mn'— m'n=+1. If we put 


Q = mw + nol, Q' = m'w + n'a’, 
we shall have, conversely, 


Oeste (n'O co nQ'), ow =+ (mQ'— m'Q), 
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and it is clear that all the periods of the elliptic function p(w) are 
combinations of the two periods 20, 2’, as well as of the two 
periods 2 w, 2 o'. The two systems of periods (2 w, 2 w') and (2Q, 2 0') 
are said to be equivalent. The function p(w|Q, Q') has the same 
periods and the same poles, with the same principal parts, as the 
function p(w|, '), and their difference is zero for w= 0. They are 
therefore identical.. This fact results also from the development 
(22), for the set of quantities 2mw-+2m!'w! is identical with the 
set of quantities 2mQ+2m'Q'. For the same reason, we have 
£(u|Q, = £(ulo, w') and o(u|Q, 02')= a(ulo, w'). 

Similarly, the three functions p(w), £(w), o(w) are completely deter- 
mined by the invariants g,, g,. For we have seen that the function 
o (w) is represented by a power-series development all of whose coeffi- 
cients are polynomials in g,, g,. We have, then, £(u) = o'(w)/o(u), 
and finally p(w) =— ¢'(u). In order to indicate the functions which 
correspond to the invariants g, and g,, we shall use the notation 


P (5 Jor Jp)» £(05 Yar Gz) (U3 Joy Js) 


Just here an essential question presents itself. While it is evi- 
dent, from the very definition of the function p(w), that to a system 
(w, w') corresponds an elliptic function p(w), provided the ratio 
w'/w is not real, there is nothing to prove a priori that to every 
system of values for the invariants g,, g, corresponds an elliptic 
function. We know, indeed, that the expression g} — 27 g? must be 
different from zero, but it is not certain that this condition is suffi- 
cient. The problem which must be treated here amounts in the end 
to solving the transcendental equations established above, 


' i ! i 
(61) a= 60>, (2 mw + 2 m'o'y 133 140), (2 mw + 2 me) 


for the unknowns a, a’, or at least to determining whether or not 
these equations have a system of solutions such that '/w is not real 
whenever g3 — 27 7? is not zero. If there exists a single system of solu- 
tions, there exist an infinite number of systems, but there appears 
to be no way of approach for a direct study of the preceding equations. 
We can arrive at the solution of this problem in an indirect way by 
studying the inversion of the elliptic integral of the first kind. 


Note. Let w, w’ be two complex numbers such that w/w isnot real. The corre- 
sponding function p(u|w, ’) satisfies the differential equation 


a 


2 
= 4p? — —_ 
du | Pp JoP — 93) 
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where g, and g, are defined by the equations (61). For u =», p (w) is equal to 
one of the roots e, of the equation 4p* — g,p — 9g, = 0. When wu varies from 0. 
to w, p(u) describes a curve L going from infinity to the point ¢,. From the 
relation du = dp/V 4p — g,p — gs we conclude that the half-period w is equal 
to the definite integral 


fe dp 
o= ————— 
2 v4p?— 92D — 9g 
taken along the curve L. An analogous expression for w’ can be obtained by 
replacing e, by e, in the preceding integral. 

We have thus the two half-periods expressed in terms of the invariants g,, 93. 
In order to be able to deduce from this result the solution of the problem before 
us, it would be necessary to show that the new system is equivalent to the system 
(61), that is, that it defines g, and g, as single-valued functions of w, w’. 


78. The inverse function to the elliptic integral of the first kind. Let 
R(z) be a polynomial of the third or of the fourth degree which is 
prime to its derivative. We shall write this polynomial in the form 


R(z)=A (2 — a,) (2 — a@,) (# — @,) (@ — &), 

where a,, @,, @,, a, denote four different roots if R(z) is of the 
fourth degree. On the other hand, if R(z) is of the third degree, we 
shall denote its three roots by @,, a,, a@,, and we shall also set a,=0, 
agreeing to replace z — o by unity in the expression R (2). 

The elliptic integral of the first kind is of the form 

UK 
- VR) 

where the lower limit z, is supposed, for definiteness, to be different 
from any of the roots of R (z) and to be finite, and where the radical 
has an assigned initial value. If R(z) is of the fourth degree, the 
radical VR (2) has four critical points @,, a,, a,, a,, and each of the 
determinations of V R (z) has the point z = oo fora pole of the second 
order. If R(z) is of the third degree, the radical VR(z) has only 
three critical points in the finite plane a,, a, a,; but if the variable 
z describes a circle containing the three points a,, @,, a, the two 
values of the radical are permuted. The point z = oo is therefore a 
branch point for the function V R (2). 

Let us recall the properties of the elliptic integral « proved in 
§ 55. If w(z) denotes one of the values of that integral when we 
go from the point z, to the point z by a determined path, the same 
integral can take on at the same point z an infinite number of deter- 
minations which are included in the expressions 


? 


(62) ones 


(63) w=u(z)+2mo+2m'o', u=I—Uu (2) + 2mw + 2m'o', 
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if the path is varied. In these formule m and m'are two entirely 
arbitrary integers, 2 and 2w' two periods whose ratio is not real, 
and I a constant which we may take equal, for example, to the 
integral over the loop described about the point a,. 

Let p(w, ’) be the elliptic function constructed with the periods 
2, 2! of the elliptic integral (62). Let us substitute in that fune- 
tion for the variable w the integral (62) itself diminished by J /2, 
and let @(z) be the function thus obtained : 

6 o') 


(64) 9(@)=>/ 

This function @(z) is a single-valued function of z. In fact, if we 
replace w by any one of the determinations (63), we find always, 
whatever m and m!' may be, 


2@)=plu@)— Jl w'|, Or 2(@)=9|5- le «'], 


2 dz if 


I 
5|®) w'J=o(«-3 


, VR@ ? 


which shows that (2) is single-valued. 

Let us see what points can be singular points for this function 
@(z). First let z, be any finite value of z different from a branch 
point. Let us suppose that we go from the point z, to the point z, 
by a definite path. We arrive at z, with a certain value for the 
radical and a value w, for the integral. In the neighborhood of the 
point 2, 1/VR(z) is an analytic function of z, and we have a 
development of the form 


1 
TE ea rot ia a a, # 9, 
whence we derive 
a 
(65) u=utae—%)tp_9@—a4yPt-- 


If u, —J/2 is not equal to a period, the function p(w — I/2) is 
analytic in the neighborhood of the point w,, and consequently ® (z) 
is analytic in the neighborhood of the point z,. If «,—J/2 is a 
period, the point w, is a. pole of the second order for p(w — //Z), and 
therefore z, is a pole of the second order for #(z), for in the neigh- 
borkood of the point w, 


p(u-Z)=2 =, 


2 (u— u,)? 


where P is an analytic function. 
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Suppose next that x approaches a critical point a; In the neigh- 
borhood of the point a, we have 
[R@)Y b=@— a) Pe — a), 
where P; is analytic for z = a,, or 
onl Spear Seo 
VR(2) Ve-—4; 


whence, integrating term by term, we find 


[a + 4,(—a/))+4,(2 —%)? +--+], a, #0; 


(66) wa m+ Ve— al 2a, + Za(2— 0) +--+]. 


If wu; — I/2 is not a period, p(w — J/2) is an analytic function of u 
in the neighborhood of the point uw; Substituting in the develop- 
ment of this function in powers of uw — u; the value of the difference 
u —u,; obtained from the formula (66), the fractional powers of 
(z — a,;) must disappear, since we know that the left-hand side is a 
single-valued function of z; hence the function (2) is analytic in 
the neighborhood of the point a;. Let us notice in passing that this 
shows that u;— I/2 must be a half-period. Similarly, if w; — 7/2 is 
equal to a period, the point a; is a pole of the first order for ®(z). 

Finally, let us study the function ®(z) for infinite values of 2. 
We have to distinguish two cases according as R(z) is of the fourth 
degree or of the third degree. If the polynomial R (2) is of the fourth 
degree, exterior to a circle C described about the origin as center and 
containing the four roots, each of the determinations of 1/V R(z) is 
an analytic function of 1/z. For example, we have for one of them 


Heats rt ee 


and it would suffice to change all the signs to obtain the develop- 
ment of the second determination. If the absolute value of z becomes 
infinite, the radical 1/VR(z) having the value which we have just 
written, the integral approaches a finite value w,, and we have in 
the neighborhood of the point at infinity 


a a a, 
(67) sagt cheipto ape py eye tat 


If uv, —I/2 is not a period, the function p(w — I /2) is regular for 
the point w,, and consequently the point z =o is an ordinary point 
for &(z). If wu, —I/2 is a period, the point u, isa pole of the second 
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order for p(w — J/2), and since we can write, in the neighborhood of 
the point z =o, 


ED Bi , Bs ) 
poe = *(B+ z iy bea , 
the point 2 = 09 is alsoa pole of the second order for the function (2). 


If F(z) is of the third degree, we have a development of the form 


1 1 
=F(4,+%+2+4..), a, # 0, 
4 


which holds exterior to a circle having the origin for center and 
containing the three critical points a,, a,, a,. It follows that 


mips ail 2a, 1 
(68) eee —- (24+ : e+: ++). 


Reasoning as above, we see that the point at infinity is an ordi- 
nary point or a pole of the first order for @(z). The function ®(z) 
has certainly only poles for singular points ; it is therefore a rational 
function of z, and the elliptic integral of the first kind (62) satisfies 
a relation of the form 


(69) p(u-5)=8@), 


where ©(z) is a rational function. We do not know as yet the degree 
of this function, but we shall show that it is equal to unity. For 
that purpose we shall study the inverse function. In other words, 
we shall now consider uw as the independent variable, and we shall 
examine the properties of the upper limit z of the integral (62), con- 
sidered as a function of that integral wu. We shall divide the study, 
which requires considerable care, into several parts : 


1) To every finite value of u correspond m values of z if m is the 
degree of the rational function ®(z)- 

For let u, be a finite value of vu. The equation @(z)=p(u,—J/2) 
determines m values for z, which are in general distinct and finite, 
though it is possible for some of the roots to coincide or become 
infinite for particular values of wu, Let 2, be one of these values 
of z. The values of the elliptic integral « which correspond to this 
value of z satisfy the equation 


nef) e09=2(4-$) 


we have, then, one of the two relations 


U=U,+2m,o + 2m,o', u=I—U,+ 2m, 0+ 2m,o', 
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In either case we can make the variable z describe a path from z, to 
z, such that the value of the integral taken over this path Ba) be 
precisely u,. If the function ®(z) is of degree m, there are then m 
values of z ce which the integral (62) takes a given value w. 

2) Let w, be a finite value of u to which corresponds a finite value 
z, of 2; that determination of z which approaches z, when u approaches 
u, is an analytic function of u in the neighborhood of the point u,. 

For if z, is not a critical point, the values of w and z which ap- 
proach respectively w, and z, are connected by the relation (65), where 
the coefficient a, is not zero. By the general theorem on implicit 
functions (I, § 193, 2d ed.; § 187, 1st ed.) we deduce from it a 
development for z — z, in positive integral powers of wv — w,. 

If, for the particular value w,, 2 were equal to the critical value a;, 
we could in the same way consider the right-hand side of (66) as a 
development in powers of Vz—a;. Since a, is not zero, we can 
solve (66) for Vz — a;, and therefore for z — a,, expressing each of 
them as a power series in u — u;. 

3) Let u,, be one of the values which the integral wu takes on when 
|z| becomes infinite; the point u,, is a pole for that determination of z 
whose absolute value becomes infinite. 

In fact, the value of the integral w which approaches w,, is repre- 
sented in the neighborhood of the point at infinity by one of the 
developments (67) and (68). In the first case we obtain for 1/za 
development in a series of positive powers of uw — u,. 


F = Bum te) + Bil — Ueto By #O; 


in the second case we have a similar development for 1/ Vz, and 
therefore 


=(u 7 Un) LB, + B,(u a Un) + “}’. 


The point w,, is therefore a pole of the first or second order for z, 
according as the polynomial R(z) is of the fourth or of the third 
degree. 

4) We are going to show finally that to a value of u there can cor- 
respond only one value of z. For let us suppose that as the variable z 
describes two paths going from 2, to two different points z,, z,, the 
two values of the integral taken over these two paths are equal. It 
would then be possible to find a path L joining these two points z,, 


such that the integral 
if dz 
zt VR(z) 
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would be zero. If we.represent the integral « = X + Yi by the point 
with the codrdinates (X, Y) in the system of rectangular axes OX, 
OY, we see that the point « would describe a closed curve I when 
- the point 2 describes the open curve Z. We shall show that this is 
not consistent with the properties which we have just demonstrated. 
To each value of w there correspond, by means of the relation 
p(u — I/2)= ®(z), a finite number of values of 2, each of which 
varies in a continuous manner with u, provided the path described 
by w does not pass through any of the points corresponding to the 
value z=0o.* According to our supposition, when the variable w 
describes in its plane the closed curve I starting from the point 
A (u,) and returning to that point, z describes an open arc of a con- 
tinuous curve passing from the point z, to the point z,. Let us take 
two points M and P (Fig. 28) on the curve I. 
Let the initial value of z at 4 be z,, and let 
z', z' be the values obtained when we reach 
the points M and P respectively, after u has 
described the paths AMand AMNP. Again, F 
let zj' be the value with which we arrive at 
the point P after w has described the are ‘XS 
AQP. It results from the hypothesis that 
z" and 2}' are different. Let us join the two 
points M and P by a transversal MP interior to the curve I, and let 
us suppose that the variable w describes the arc AmM and then the 
transversal MP; let 2,’ be the value with which we arrive at the 
point P. This value z}' will be different from 2" or else from 2)’. If 
it is different from z;', the two paths AmMP and AQP do not lead 
to the same value of z at the point P. If 2" and z,' are different, the 
two paths AmMP and AmMNP do not lead to the same value at P; 
therefore, if we start from the point M with the value z' for z, we 
obtain different values for z according as we proceed from M to P 
along the path MP or along the path MNP. In either case we see 
that we can replace the closed boundary T by a smaller closed bound- 
ary I’, partly interior to I, such that, when w describes this closed 
boundary, z describes an open arc. Repeating this same operation on 
the boundary I, and continuing thus indefinitely, we should obtain 
an unlimited sequence of closed boundaries I, I, T,, --- having the 
same property as the closed boundary I. Since we evidently can 


N 


A(ug) 
Fie. 28 


* We assume the properties of implicit functions which will be established later 
(Chapter V). 
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make the dimensions of these successive boundaries approach zero, 
we may conclude that the boundary I, approaches a limit point A. 
From the way in which this point has been defined, there will always 
exist in the interior of a circle of radius « described about » as a 
center a closed path not leading the variable z back to its original 
value, however small « may be. Now that is impossible, for the point 
i is an ordinary point or a pole for each of the different determina- 
tions of z; in both cases z is a single-valued function of w in the 
neighborhood of A. We are thus led to a contradiction in supposing 
that the integral fdz/-~V R (z), taken over an open path Z, can be zero, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, by supposing that to a value of 
u correspond two values of z. 

We have noticed above that, if for two different values of z we have 
©(z,) = ®(z,), we can find a path L from z, to z, such that the integral 


dz 
zt VR (z) 


will be zero. Hence the rational function  (z) cannot take on the same 
value for two different values of z; that is, the function ®(z) must be 
of the first degree: ®(z)=(az + 6)/(cz + d). It follows, from the 


relation (69), that 
UE 
s—dolv—5) 


Si ae p(u—3)—a 


and we may state the following important proposition: The upper 
limit z of an elliptic integral of the first kind, considered as a function 
of that integral, is an elliptic function of the second order. 

Elliptic integrals had been studied in a thorough manner by 
Legendre, but it was by reversing the problem that Abel and 
Jacobi were led to the discovery of elliptic functions. 

The actual determination of the elliptic function z = f(w) con- 
stitutes the problem of inversion. By the relation (62) we have 


dz 
due =VR (2), 


and therefore VR (z)= f"(u). It is clear that the radical VR (z) is 
itself an elliptic function of u. We can restate all the preceding 
results in geometric language as follows: 


? 


Let R (2) be a polynomial of the third or fourth degree, prime to its 
derivative ; the codrdinates of any point of the curve C, 
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(71) y= R@), 


can be expressed in terms of elliptic functions of the integral of the 


Jirst kind, wf de _ dl 
re 


in such a way that to a point (2, 04 of that curve corresponds only 
one value of u, any period being disregarded. 


To prove the last part of the proposition, we need only remark 
that all the values of w which correspond to a given value of x are 
included in the two expressions 


U,+2m,o + 2m", T—uU,+2m,o + 2m,o'. 


All the values of w included in the first expression come from an 
even number of loops described about critical points, followed by 
the direct path from x, to x, with the same initial value of the 
radical VR (ax). The maleed of w included in the second expression 
come from an odd number of loops described about the critical points, 
followed by the direct path from x, to x, where the corresponding 
initial value of the radical V R (a) is the negative of the former. If 
we are given both x and y at the same time, the corresponding 
values are then included in a single one of the two formule. 

From the investigation above, it follows that the elliptic function 
x = f(w) has a pole of the second order in a parallelogram if R (x) 
is of the third degree, and two simple poles if R (a) is of the fourth 
degree; hence y = f"(u) is of the third or of the fourth order, accord- 
ing to the degree of the polynomial R (x). 


Note. Suppose that, by any means whatever, the codrdinates (a, y) 
of a point of the curve y* = R(#) have been expressed as elliptic 
functions of a parameter v, say x = $(v), y= ¢,(v). The integral of 
the first kind wu becomes, then, 


u= [2= dx __ (¢'(v)dv. 
$,(”) 

The elliptic function ¢'(v)/¢,(v) cannot have a pole, since w must 
always have a finite value for every finite value of v; it reduces, 
then, to a constant k, and we have u=kv+J. The constant 1 
evidently depends on the value chosen for the lower limit of the 
integral wu. The coefficient & can be determined by giving to v a 
particular value. 
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79. A new definition of p(u) by means of the invariants. It is now 
quite easy to answer the question proposed in §77. Given two num- 
bers g,, g, such that g3 — 272 is not zero, there always exists an 
elliptic function p(u) for which g, and g, are the invariants. 

For the polynomial 

R(z)=428—g,z—- 9, 
is prime to its derivative, and the elliptic integral fdz/V R(z) has 
two periods, 2 w, 2 w', whose ratio is imaginary. Let p(w|w, w’) be the 
corresponding elliptic function. We shall substitute for the argu- 
ment uw in this function the integral 


aks 
(72) Pollen 


where H is a constant chosen in such a way that one of the values 
of w shall be equal to zero for z = 00. We shall take H, for example, 
equal to the value of the integral fi, dz /VR(z) taken over a ray L 
starting at z,. We shall show first that 
the function thus obtained is a single- 
valued analytic function of z. Let z be 
any point of the plane, and let us denote 
by v and v’ the values of the integrals 


v= ee ’ 
(2ymz) VR (2) 

y= Basis 3s ’ 
Gee) VR (2) 


starting with the same initial value for 

VR(z) and taken over the two paths 

Pre90 z,mz, #,nz, which together form a closed 

curve containing the three critical points 

€,) &, @, of the radical. Consider the closed curve z,mznz,ZMNZz, 

formed by the curve z,mznz,, the segment z,Z, the circle ( of very 

large radius, and the segment Zz,. The function 1/VR (z) is analytic 
in the interior of this boundary, and we have the relation 


vt (5+ (a5 Sl vee 


which becomes, as the radius of the circle C becomes infinite, 


v+tv'—2H=0. 
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The values of w resulting from the two paths z,mz, z,nz therefore 
satisfy the relation w+ u'=0. From this we conclude that the 
function 


iN * dz ue t 
Pp (ula, w') v( fi VR@ 21\x 0! 
is a single-valued function of z. We have seen that it is a linear 
function of the form (az + b)/(cz +d). To determine a, b, ¢, d it 
will suffice to study the development of this function in the neigh- 
borhood of the point at infinity. We have in this neighborhood 


pe ere en a, 
Ve) (aes 4 de) Sod 6g 


hence the value of wu, which is zero for z infinite, is represented by 
the series 


whence 


It follows that the difference p(w)—z is zero for z=. But the 
difference (az + b)/(cz + d)—z can be zero for z= only if we 
have c= 0,6=0, a=d; and the function p(w|, w’) reduces to z 
when we substitute for u the integral (72). Taking the point at 
infinity itself for the lower limit, this integral can also be written in 
the form 
/ ted [can Oe 
(72') u E VRQ 


and this relation makes p(w) =z, where the function p(w) is con- 
structed with the periods 2, 2w' of the integral fdz/~vR (z). 

Comparing the values of du/dz deduced from these relations, we 
have p'(u) = VR (z), or, after squaring both sides, 

(73) p?(u) = R(z)= 4p*(u)— 9,p(u) — gy 

The numbers g,, g,, therefore, are the invariants of the elliptic func- 
tion p(w), constructed with the periods 2, 2'. This result answers 
the question proposed above in §77. If g} — 27g} is not zero, the 


equations (61) are satisfied by an infinite number of systems of values 
for w, w'. If e,, ¢,, ¢, are the three roots of the equation 


R(z)=42— 9,2 — 9, = 9, 
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one system of solutions is given, for example, by the formule 


(74) i uct Je| aoe, 
o = = 
q YR) q VR) 
from which all other systems will be deducible, as has been explained. 


In the applications of analysis in which elliptic functions occur, the function 
p(u) is usually defined by its invariants. In order to carry through the numerical 
computations, it is necessary to calculate a pair of periods, knowing g, and gz, 
and also to be able to find a root of the equation p(u) = A, where A is a given 
constant. For the details of the methods to be followed, and for information 
regarding the use of tables, we can only refer the reader to special treatises.* 


80. Application to cubics in a plane. When g? — 27 g3 is not zero, 
the equation 


(75) yp =4a'— 9,2 — 9, 


represents a cubic without double points. This equation is satisfied 
by putting x = p(w), y = p'(w), where the invariants of the function 
p(w) are precisely g, and g,. To each point of the cubic corresponds a 
single value of ~ in a suitable parallelogram of periods. For the equa- 
tion p(w) = = has two roots wu, and w, in a parallelogram of periods, 
the sum wu, + wu, 1s a period, and the two values p'(w,) and p'(w,) are 
the negatives of each other. They are therefore equal respectively 
to the two values of y which correspond to the same value of 2. 

In general, the codrdinates of a point of a plane cubic without 
double points can be expressed by elliptic functions of a parameter. 
We know, in fact, that the equation of a cubic can be reduced to 
the form (75) by means of a projective transformation, but this 
transformation cannot be effected unless we know a point of inflec- 
tion of the cubic, and the determination of the points of inflections 
depend upon the solution of a ninth-degree equation of a special 
form. We shall now show that the parametric representation of a 
cubic by means of elliptic functions of a parameter can be obtained 
without having to solve any equation, provided that we know the 
coérdinates of a point of the cubic. 

Suppose first that the equation of the cubic is of the form 


(76) y? = b,a° + 36,07 + 3b,” + ,, 


* The formule (39) which give the development of ¢(u) in a power series, and 
those which result from it by differentiation, enable us, at least theoretically, to 
calculate ¢ (u), o’(u), 7” (u), and consequently ¢(u) and P (u), for all systems of values 
of Uy Jor J3- 
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in which case the point at infinity is a point of inflection. This 
equation can be reduced to the preceding form by putting y = 4 y/' /b,5 
c= b/d, + 42'/b,, which gives 
y” = Nigd = Jax" ~9,, 
where the invariants g,, g, are given by the formule 
_ 126} — 4,0.) __ 3b bb, — 263 — 82d, 
AVS Se BY a en Coe a | re 
Hence we obtain for the codrdinates of a point of the cubic (76) 
the following formule : 


Lage Poemarg! es te 
t= by tb, PO Ll at GANOL 


Let us now consider a cubic C,, and let (@, 8) be the codrdinates 
of a point of that cubic. The tangent to the cubic at this point (a, B) 
meets the cubic at a second point (a', B") whose coérdinates can be 
obtained rationally. If the point (@', B’) is taken as origin of coér- 
dinates, the equation of the cubic is of the form 


$3(@; Y) + $,(@ Y) + $,(@, y) = 9, 

where ¢,(x, y) denotes a homogeneous polynomial of the ith degree 
(¢ =1, 2, 3). Let us cut the cubic by the secant y = ¢x; then = is 
determined by an equation of the second degree, 

ap, (1, t)+ rg, (1, t)+ $,(1, 4) = 0, 
whence we obtain 

pe ee NLT) = tO y = ta, 

2 $, qd, t) = 

where R(t) denotes the polynomial $3 (1, ¢)— 4 ,(1, ¢) 4, (A, 4), which 
is in general of the fourth degree. The roots of this polynomial are 
precisely the slopes of the tangents to the cubic which pass through 
the origin.* We knowa priori one root of this polynomial, the slope ¢, 
of the straight line which joins the origin to the point (a, 8). Putting 


t=t,+1/t', we find 
AA(Gs 
VEO =O, 
where the polynomial R,(¢') is now only of the third degree. The 
codrdinates (a, y) of a point of the cubic C, are therefore expressible 
rationally in terms of a parameter ¢’ and of the square root of a 


* Two roots cannot be equal (see Vol. I, § 103, 2d ed. ; § 108, 1st ed.). — TRANS. 
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polynomial f,(¢') of the third degree. We have just seen how to 
express ¢’ and VR,(t') as elliptic functions of a parameter w ; hence 
we can express x and y also as elliptic functions of w. 

It follows from the nature of the methods used above that to a 
point (x, y) of the cubic correspond a single value of ¢ and a definite 
value of V R(t), and hence completely determined values of ¢' and 
VR,(t'). Now to each system of values of ¢/ and V R,(t') corre- 
sponds only one value of w in a suitable parallelogram of periods, as 
we have already pointed out. The expressions x = f(w), y=f,(v), 
obtained for the coordinates of a point of C,, are therefore such 
that all the determinations of « which give the same point of the 
cubic can be obtained from any one of them by adding to it various 
periods. 


This parametric representation of plane cubics by means of elliptic functions 
is very important.* As an example we shall show how it enables us to deter- 
mine the points of inflection. Let the expressions for the codrdinates be 
z=f(u), y=sf,(u); the arguments of the points of intersections of the cubic 
with the straight line da + By +C =0 are the roots of the equation 


Af (u) + Bf(u) +0 =0. 


Since to a point (2, y) corresponds only one value of u in a parallelogram of 
periods, it follows that the elliptic function Af(u) + Bf,(u) +C must be, in 
general, of the third order. The poles of that function are evidently independent 
of A, B, C; hence if u,, u,, us are the three arguments corresponding respec- 
tively to the three points of intersections of the cubic and the straight line, we 


must have, by § 68, 
Uy + Us + Ug = K + 2mw + 2m, 0’, 


where K is the sum of the poles in a parallelogram. Replacing u by K/3 + u 
in f(u) and f,(u), the relation can be written in the simpler form 


Uy + Uy + Us = period. 


Conversely, this condition is sufficient to insure that the three points M, (u=u,), 
M, (u = u,), Mg (u = us) on the cubic shall lie on a straight line. For let My be 
the third point of intersection of the straight line M, M, with the cubic, and Us 
the corresponding argument. Since the sum u, + u, + uz is equal to a period, 
u, and us differ only by a period, and consequently M; coincides with M;. 

If wu is the value of the parameter at a point of inflection, the tangent at that 
point meets the curve in three coincident points, and 3% must be equal to a 
period. We must have, then, u = (2m, + 2m,w’)/3. <All the points of inflec- 
tion can be obtained by giving to the integers m, and m, the values 0, 1, 2. 
Hence there are nine points of inflections. The straight line which passes through 


* CLeBscu, Ueber diejenigen Curven, deren Coordinaten sich als elliptische Func- 
tionen eines Parameters darstellen lassen (Crelle’s Journal, Vol. LXIV). 
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the two points of inflection (2m, + 2m,w’)/3 and (2mjw + 2mjw’)/3 meets 
the cubic in a third point whose argument, 
_ 2(m, + m) w + 2(m, + m2) w’ 
3 ’ 
is again one third of a period, that is, in a new point of inflection. The number 


of straight lines which meet the cubic in three points of inflection is therefore 
equal to (9 - 8)/(3 - 2), that is, to twelve. 


Note. The points of intersection of the standard cubic (75) with the straight 
line y = mz + n are given by the equation p’(u) — mp(u) — n = 0, the left-hand 
side of which has a pole of the third order at the point u=0. The sum of the 
arguments of the points of intersection is then equal to a period. If u, and u, 
are the arguments of two of these points, we can take — u, — u, for the argu- 
ment of the third point of intersection, and the abscissas of these three points 
are respectively p(u,), P(U,), P(U, + U2). We can deduce from this a new proof 
of the addition formula for p(u). In fact, the abscissas of the points of inter- 
section are roots of the equation 


423 — 9,0 —g, = (ma + n)?; 
hence , 
m 
ty +2, + 3 = p(y) + P (Ua) + P(Uy + %) re 


On the other hand, from the straight line passing through the two points M,(u,), 
M, (u,), we have the two relations p’(u,) =mp (u,) +7, p’(u,) =mp (u,) +n, whence 
— P’(ua) = P'(%) | 
P (ug) — P(X) 
and this leads to the relation already found in § 74, 
P’(Uy) — rey] Fi 


P (Uy) + P (Ug) + PU, + My) = Aes — P(%4) 


81. General formule for parameter representation. Let R(x) be a 
polynomial of the fourth degree prime to its derivative. Consider 
the curve C, represented by the equation 


(77) y = R(a)=a,0' + 4a,2° + 60,27 + 4a,2 + 4,. 


We shall show how the codrdinates x and y of a point of this curve 
can be expressed as elliptic functions of a parameter. If we know a 
root a of the equation R (x)= 0, we have already seen in the treat- 
ment of cubics how to proceed. Putting « = a + 1/c, the relation 


(77) becomes 
i R ( 1 ) = R,(#') 
UE ee es en PR 


Ce 
x x 


where R,(z') is a polynomial of the third degree. Hence the curve CF 
by means of the relations x=a+1/2', y=y/' /x'*, corresponds point for 
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point to the curve C; of the third degree whose equation is y?= R,(z'). 
Now a’ and y' can be expressed by means of a parameter w, in the form 
x! = ap(u)+ 8B, y' =ap'(u), by a suitable choice of a, B and of the 
invariants of p(u). We deduce from these relations the following 
expressions for « and y: 

Ba e.. om ope) ae 

ap) +B [ap(u) + BP 

whence we find du =— dzx/y, so that the parameter wu is identi- 
eal, except for sign, with the integral of the first kind, fdx/VR (2), 
and the formule (78) constitute a generalization of the results for 
the simple case of parametric representation in § 80. 

Let us consider now the general case in which we do not know any 
root of the equation R(x)= 0. We are going to show that x and y 
can be expressed rationally in terms of an elliptic function p(u) with 
known invariants, and of its derivative p'(u), without introducing any 
other irrationality than a square root. Let us replace for the moment 
x and y by ¢ and v respectively, so that the relation (77) becomes 


(7) f= R()=4,+ 40,84 60,04 40,t+ a, 


(78) 9 e=at 


The polynomial FR (¢) can be expressed in the form 
RO)=[6,.0) — 4.04.0 


in an infinite number of ways, where ¢,, ¢,, $, are polynomials of 
the degrees indicated by their subscripts. For let (a, 8) be the coér- 
dinates of any point on the curve C,. Let us take a polynomial ¢, (¢) 
such that ¢,(@) = 8, which can be done in an infinite number of ways; 


then the equation 
RO) [d(H]? = 0 
will have the root t =a, and we can put $(¢)=t—a. The poly- 


nomial R(¢) having been put in the preceding form, let us consider 
the auxiliary cubic C, represented by the equation 


¥ uy g 
(79) 4,(4) + 20%4,(4) + 24,(2) =0. 
If we cut this cubic by the secant y = tz, the abscissas of the two 
variable points of intersection are roots of the equation 
2, (0) + 22$,(0) + $(f) = 0 


and can be expressed in the form 


hg $2 (t) + ee 
#, (*) 
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where v is determined by the equation (77 '). Conversely, we see that 
tand v can be expressed rationally in terms of the codrdinates x, y 
of a point of C, by the equations 


i OO) 


Now wand y can be expressed as elliptic functions of a parameter w, 
since we know a point on the cubic C, that is the origin. Then ¢ 
and v can also be expressed as elliptic functions of w. The method is 
evidently susceptible of a great many variations, and we have intro- 
duced only the irrational 8 = VR (a), where a is arbitrary. 

We are going to carry through the actual calculation, supposing, 
as is always admissible, that we have first made the coefficient a, of ¢® 
disappear in R(t). We can then write 

a,R(th=(@,°?) + 6a,a,0? + 4a,a,¢ + a, 
and put 
¢,4)=—-1, ¢Q0=4,0, $0 =64,4,0 + 4a,a,¢ + a,a,. 
The auxiliary cubic C, has the form 
(81) 6a,0,xy7° + 4a,a,07y + a,a,0° + 2a,y° —2 =0. 


Following the general method, let us cut this cubic with the 
secant y= tax; the equation obtained can be written in the form 


ie 1 
(=) a aye’ —(6 a,0,t° ar 4a,a,¢ te 0) = 0; 


whence we obtain 


— 


-~=a,0+Va,R(é). 
oe 
Conversely, we can express ¢ and Va,R(¢) in terms of # and y: 


ih ) 2 
(82) t=", aR ==—4,(4)- 


x 


On the other hand, solving the equation (81) for y, we have 


_ — 2ayasx? + V4 abagat — x (aya? —1) (6 aya, + 2 a) | 
oe 6a,a,2 + 2a, 
The polynomial under the radical has the root « = 0. Applying the 
method explained above, we can then express x and y as elliptic 
functions of a parameter. Doing so, we obtain the results 


1 a, p'(w) — as 


(83) «= 2a,p(w)— 4, oe 2[a,p (uv) + a,][2 a, p(w) — a] 
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where the invariants g,, g, of the elliptic function p(u) have the 
following values: 


3 2 
%Aa4,+3a2 Uy MyM — A — MW OH 
84 =p Ee ee eh sie EO AE 
( ) Io a Is ab 


Substituting the preceding values for « and y in the expressions 
(82), we find 


PO ae 
ae “I, 
| pw+2 
(85) a 
a. al r@)-2 
VE} =Val20)- 8-3]? 
“pete 


We can write these results in a somewhat simpler form by noting 
that the relations 


(86) Pe)=-F Pe=2 


are compatible according to the values (84) of the invariants g, and g,. 
On the other hand, we can substitute for 


Ape = sO 
4LP(™) — P@) 
its equivalent p(w + v)+ p(u)+ p(v). Combining these results and 


replacing ¢ and VR(¢t) by x and y respectively, we may formulate 
the result in the following proposition : 


The coordinates (x, y) of any point on the curve C,, represented by 
the equation (77) (where a, = 0), can be expressed in terms of a vari- 
able parameter u by the formule 

—1P'm—P') 
CD == a>m@M—pe)? Y= Vale Put), 
where the invariants g, and g, have the values given by the relations (84), 
and where p(v), p'(v) are determined by the compatible equations (86). 


From the formula (45), established above (§ 74), we derive, by 
differentiating the two sides of that equality, 


1 4d (p'@—P'))_ 0) _ : 
Paleo p(u+v); 
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that is, da/du = y/ Va,, or du = [Va,/y] dx. The parameter wu, there- 
fore, represents the elliptic integral of the first kind, Va, fdx/V R(x), 
and the formule (87) furnish the solution of the generalized prob- 
lem of parameter representation. 


82. Curves of deficiency one. An algebraic plane curve C, of degree 
m cannot have more than (m —1)(n— 2)/2 double points without 
degenerating into several distinct curves. If the curve C, is not 
degenerate and has d double points, the difference 


_ (n—1)(n— 2) 
is called the deficiency of that curve. Curves of deficiency zero are 
called unicursal curves; the codrdinates of a point of such a curve 
can be expressed as rational functions of a parameter. The next 
simplest curves are those of deficiency one; a curve of deficiency 
one has (n — 1)(m — 2)/2 —1=n(n — 3)/2 double points. 


The coordinates of a point of a curve of deficiency one can be 
expressed as elliptic functions of a parameter. 


In order to prove this theorem, let us consider the adjoint curves 
of the (n — 2)th order, that is, the curves C,_, which pass through 
the n(n — 3)/2 double points of C,. Since (n — 2)(n +1)/2 points 
are necessary to determine a curve of the (nm — 2)th degree, the 
adjoint curves C,,_, depend still upon 


(nm — 2)(n t= n(n —3) DEG ah 


arbitrary parameters. If we also require that these curves pass 
through m — 3 other simple points taken at pleasure on C,, we obtain 
a system of adjoint curves which have, in common with C,, the 
n(n — 3)/2 double points of C,, and m — 3 of its simple points. Let 
F(a, y) = 0 be the equation of C,,, and let 


A, Yt Me@ ¥) + Hie y)= 0 
be the equation of the system of curves C,_., where \ and yu are arbi- 
trary parameters. Any curve of this system meets C, in only three 
variable points, for each double point counts as two simple points, 
and we have 


n(n — 3)+n—3=n(n — 2)—3. 
Let us now put 


1 fa(@, Y) , 1 fs (; Y), 
(88) Ae g he 
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when the point (x, y) describes the curve C,,, the point (a', y') de- 
scribes an algebraic curve C’ whose equation would be obtained by 
the elimination of « and y between the equations (88) and F(a, y) = 0. 
The two curves C' and C, correspond to each other point for point 
by means of a birational transformation. This means that, con- 
versely, the coérdinates (a, y) of a point of C, can be expressed 
rationally in terms of the coérdinates (a', y') of the corresponding 
point of C'. To prove this we need only show that to a point (a’', y’) 
of C’ there corresponds only one point of C,,, or that the equations 
(88), together with F(x, y)= 0, have only a single system of solu- 
tions for x and y, which vary with x! and y’. 

Suppose that to a point of C' there correspond actually two points 
(a, b), (a', b') of C, which are not among the points taken as the 
basis of the system of curves C,,_,. Then we should have 


fila’, B) _ fla’, BY) _ fla’, BY) 

fib) G2) (2) 
and all the curves of the system which pass through the point (a, 6) 
would also pass through the point (a’, 6‘). The curves of the system 
which pass through these two points would still depend linearly 
upon a variable parameter and would meet the curve C,, in a single 
variable point. The codrdinates of this last point of intersection 
with C, would then be rational functions of a variable parameter, 
and the curve C, would be unicursal. But this is impossible, since 
it has only n(n — 3)/2 double points. Hence to a point (x', y') of C’ 
corresponds only one point of C,, and the codrdinates of this point 
are, by the theory of elimination, rational functions of x! and y': 


(89) i $,(2', y")s CS p(x’, y')- 

In order to obtain the degree of the curve C’, let us try to find 
the number of points common to this curve and any straight line 
ax' + by'+e¢=0. This amounts to finding the number of points 
common to the curve C,, and the curve 


af(#, y) + Of,(x, y) + f(a, y) = 9, 

since to a point of C’ corresponds a single point of C,,, and conversely. 
Now there are only three points of intersection which vary with a, 4, c. 
The curve C' is therefore of the third degree. To sum up, the codr- 
dinates of a point of the curve C, can be expressed rationally in 
terms of the codrdinates of a point of a plane cubic; and since the 
codrdinates of a point of a cubic are elliptic functions of a parameter, 
the same thing must be true of the coordinates of a point of C,. 
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It results also from the demonstration, and from what has been 
seen above for cubics, that the representation can be made in such a 
way that to a point (a, y) of C,, corresponds only one value of wu in 
a parallelogram of periods. 

Let «= (wu), y=y,(u) be the expressions for « and y derived 
above; then every Abelian integral w = [R(a, y) da associated with 
the curve C,, (I, § 103, 2d ed.; § 108, 1st ed.) is reduced by this 
change of variables to the integral of an elliptic function; hence this 
integral w can be expressed in terms of the transcendentals p, {, 0 
of the theory of elliptic functions. The introduction of these tran- 
scendentals in analysis has doubled the scope of the integral calculus. 


Example. Bicircular quartics. A curve of the fourth degree with two double 
points is of deficiency one. If the double points are the circular points at in- 
finity, the curve C, is called a bicircular quartic. If we take for the origin a 
point of the curve, we can take for the adjoint curves C,_.¢ circles passing 


through the origin A a ery 


In order to have a cubic corresponding point for point to the quartic C,, we 
need only follow the general method and put x = x/(a? + y?), y’ = y/(a? + y?). 
We have, conversely, x =2’/(a% + y”), y= y'/(x2 4+). These formule define 
an inversion with respect to a circle of unit radius described with the origin 
as center. To obtain the equation of the cubic Cj, it will suffice to replace 
and y in the equation of C, by the preceding values. Suppose, for example, 
that the equation of the quartic C, is (x? + y*)?— ay =0; the cubic C3 will 
have for its equation ay’(y?+ #”)—1=0. 


Note. When a plane curve C, has singular points of a higher order, it is of 
deficiency one, provided that all its singular points are equivalent to n(n — 3)/2 
ordinary double points. For example, a curve of the fourth degree having a 
single double point at which two branches of the curve are tangent to each 
other without having any other singularity is of deficiency one; to verify this 
it suffices to cut the quartic by a system of conics tangent to the two branches 
of the quartic at the double point and passing through another point of the 
quartic. The curve y? = R(x), where R (x) is a polynomial of the fourth degree 
prime to its derivative, has a singularity of this kind at the point at infinity. 
It is reduced to a cubic by the following birational transformation : 


r= ie y= y at a,x, 


from which it is easy to obtain the formule (87). 


EXERCISES 
1. Prove that an integral doubly periodic function is a constant by means 


of the development 


Qnine 


te 
F (2) =>) Ane o, 


(The condition f(z + w’) = f(z) requires that we have A, = 0 if n ~ 0.) 
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2. If a is not a multiple of 7, we have the formula 


e +o z 
met _(14 Sake ‘e =.) ie 
sin a a/ ++ a—nTr 
(Change z to z+ in the expansion for ctnz, then integrate between the 
limits 0 and z.) 
3. Deduce from the preceding result the new infinite products 


cos(z + a) _ 2z yp 2z Je 
cos a =(+545) 1 + 9q— Gaal. re 


—-@ 


sin a — sinz z 2 \ a Zz Zz = 
sabes Se (i | 0) 
sin @ ( =)( Br )I( =a escer : 
bt Py cake, Es 

COSZ ee (1-2) TT (1- z )(1- 2 ) em. 

1— cosa a? mss 2Qnr+a 2nr — a 

Transform these new products into products of primary functions or into 
products that no longer contain exponential factors, such as 


cose = (1— <2) (1-24) [2- #2 | 
ra a? 9x2 (2n+1)?x2}  * 
4. Derive the relations 
1 1 1 
UR n OVE Apt (ee eS ee oy ly a 
PG Pe LOT EE ess. 
—-—z74 —--—2z Ae SG 
4 4 4 
1 1 1 1 1 
SA) ee ae yng —1)*--1 —________ eee 
ies fe ‘la ea eX f:, +¥eh) PCE | 


Establish analogous relations for 
1 1 
art, Ma Ceae ote SAT TERS 
sinz — sing COS Z — Cos a 


5. Establish the relation 


sinwz _,_ 2 ec) es "> 


re Sepa (31? 
ap 2@=1 am 
Oe SEL 


6. Decompose the functions 
1 1 
feaee , ey 
te oe Pu) pu) 
into simple elements. 


7. If g. = 0, we have 
P(au; 0, 93)= ap(u; 0,93), — p’(au; 0, gs) = p’(u; 0, gs), 


where a is one of the cube roots of unity. From this deduce the decomposition 
of 1/[p’(u) — p’(v)] into simple elements when g, = 0. 
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8. Given the integrals 
ax +b ax? + b 

eae cere t | | 
Serves ry Sa 


f dx —— ax? +b is 

eV 28 — x V(l— 22) (1-2) ’ 

it is required to express the variable x and each one of these integrals in terms 
of the transcendentals p, {, ¢ 


9. Establish Hermite’s decomposition formula (§ 73) by equating to zero 
the sum of the residues of the function F(z)[¢(« — z) — ¢(#)— z)] in a paral- 
lelogram of periods, where F(z) is an elliptic function and where 2, a are 
considered as constants. 


10. Deduce from the formula (60) the relation » =— 6”’(0)/12 w6’(0). 
(It should be noticed that the series for o(u) does not contain any terms 
in u8.) 
11*, Express the codrdinates z and y of one of the following curves as 
elliptic functions of a parameter: 
ye =A[(r—a) (t—b) @—-C)P, Y=A[(e—a) 4d)’, 
Y=A (e—a(e—d8e—0)', yt =A (@—a)2(e— 0), 
y§ =A (e— a8 (a — 0), ; 
Y=A (e—a)'(z—by(z2—0)', YW =A (ev —a)8 (2 — bY, 


y=A (x — a)3(x— d)?, yS=A (t—a)*(e— 0), 
y® + (lz? + mz + n)y? + A[(x — a) (2 — 6) (@—c)]? = 0, 
88 A4 38 A 
8 4 Cae ey (jae yan Se eee 0 
yt + Azy® +a (Be +55)- 0, 8 yt+ Azy +22(Br4 FS) = ; 
peers 38 A4\2 
yt + Any’ +( x +a) 
44 Ad 44 A 
4 eatin) Oe 6 fy eee Cee 
y> + Ary + x (Be aaa) 0, y + Any! +( x aia) 


The variable parameter is equal, except for a constant, to the integral {(1/y) dz. 


[Brior et Bouquet, Théorie des fonctions doublement 
périodiques, 2d ed., pp. 388-412. ] 


CHAPTER IV 


ANALYTIC EXTENSION 


I. DEFINITION OF AN ANALYTIC FUNCTION BY MEANS 
OF ONE OF ITS ELEMENTS 


83. Introduction to analytic extension. Let f(z) be an analytic func- 
tion in a connected portion A of the plane, bounded by one or more 
curves, closed or not, where the word curve is to be understood in 
the usual elementary sense as heretofore. 

If we know the value of the function f(z) and the values of all 
its successive derivatives at a definite point a of the region A, we 
can deduce from them the value of the function at any other point 6 
of the same region. To prove this, join the points a and 6 by a path Z 
lying entirely in the region A; for example, by a broken line or by 
any form of curve whatever. Let 6 be the lower lmit of the dis- 
tance from any point of the path L to any point of the boundary of 
the region 4, so that a circle with the radius § and with its center at 
any point of Z will lie entirely in that region. By hypothesis we 
know the value of the function f(a) and the values of its successive 
derivatives f'(a), f"(a),---, for z= a. We can therefore write the 
power series which represents the function f(z) in the neighborhood 
of the point a: 

@) s@=s@+*3*r@©+---4+ io) ch, ee 


n! 


The radius of convergence of this series is at least equal to 8, but 
it may be greater than 8. If the point d is situated in the circle of 
convergence C, of the preceding series, it will suffice to replace z by 
6 in order to have (6). Suppose that the point d lies outside the circle 
Cy, and let a, be the point where the path LZ leaves C,* (Fig. 30). 
Let us take on this path a point z, within C, and near a,, so that the 


* Since the value of f(z) at the point b does not depend on the path so long as it 
does not leave the region A, we may suppose that the path cuts the circle Co in only 
one point, as in the figure, and the successive circles C,, Cy,-+-in at most two points. 
This amounts to taking for q, the last point of intersection of L and Co, and similarly 
for the others. 
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distance between the two points z, and 2, shall be less than 8/2. The 
series (1) and those obtained from it by successive differentiations 
enable us to calculate the values of the. function f(z) and of all its 
derivatives, f(z,), (z,),---, f(z), +++, for z =2,. The coefficients 
of the series which represents the function f(z) in the neighborhood 
of the point z, are therefore determined if we know the coefficients of 
the first series (1), and we have in the neighborhood of the point z 


@) f@\=fe)t+ ZA) +--+ Ga" pow t--. 


The radius of the circle of convergence C, of this series is at least 
equal to 8; this circle contains, then, the point a, within it, and 
there is also a part of it out- 
side of the circle C,. If the 
point 6 is in this new circle 
C,, it will suffice to put z = 6 
in the series (2) in order to 
have the value of f(6). Sup- 
pose that the point 6 is again 
outside of C,, and let a, be 
the point where the path z,b 
leaves the circle. Let us take 
on the path Z a point z, Fie. 30 

within C, and such that the 

distance between the two points z, and a, shall be less than 8/2. 
The series (2) and those which we obtain from it by successive dif- 
ferentiations will enable us to calculate the values of f(z) and its 
derivatives f(z,), (2), J"(%,))++* at the point z,. We shall then 
form a new series, 


(8) F@)=Se) + FBP) +--+ LE pO) 4 


which represents the function f(z) in a new circle C, with a radius 
greater than or equal to 8. If the point 6 is in this circle C,, we shall 
replace z by d in the preceding equality (3); if not, we shall continue 
to apply the same process. At the end of a finite number of such 
operations we shall finally have a circle containing the point } within 
it (in the case of the figure, is in the interior of C,); for we can 
always choose the points 2,, 2,, 2,,--- in such a way that the dis- 
tance between any two consecutive points shall be greater than 8/2. 
On the other hand, let S be the length of the path ZL. The length of 
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the broken line az,z, - ++ #p—1%p is always less than S; hence we have 
ps/2 +|% —b|<S. Let p be an integer such that (p/2+1)8> S. 
The preceding inequality shows that after p operations, at most, 
we shall come upon a point z, of the path Z whose distance from 
the point b will be less than 8; the point 4 will be in the interior 
of the circle of convergence C,, of the power series which represents 
the function f(z) in the neighborhood of the point z,, and it will 
suffice to replace z by & in this series in order to have f(6). In the 
same way all the derivatives /"(b), f"(0), --- can be calculated. 

The above reasoning proves that it is possible, at least theoretically, 
to calculate the value of a function analytic in a region A, and of 
all its derivatives at any point of that region, provided we know 
the sequence of values, 


(4) F(@); J'(@); St"); eerie FS), ya 


of the function and of its successive derivatives at a given point a of 
that region. It follows that any function analytic in a region A is 
completely determined in the whole of that region if it is known in 
a region, however small, surrounding any point a taken in A, or 
even if it is known at all points of an are of a curve, however short, 
ending at the point a. For if the function f(z) is determined at 
every point on the whole length of an arc of a curve, the same must 
be true of its derivative f'(z), since the value /"(z,) at any point of 
that are is equal to the limit of the quotient [f(<,) — f(z,)]/(, — ,) 
when the point z, approaches z, along the arc considered ; the deriv- 
ative f'(z) being known, we deduce from it in the same way f(z), 
and from that we deduce f""(z),---. All the successive derivatives 
of the function f(z) will then be determined for z = a. We shall say 
for brevity that the knowledge of the numerical values of all the 
terms of the sequence (4) determines an element of the function 
J(#). The result reached can now be stated in the following man- 
ner: A function analytic in a region A is completely determined if 
we know any one of its elements. We can say further that two func- 
tions analytic in the same region cannot have a common element 
without being identical. 

We have supposed for definiteness that the function considered, 
J (2), was analytic in the whole region; but the reasoning can be 
extended to any function analytic in the region except at certain 
singular points, provided the path L, followed by the variable in 
going from a to 6, does not pass through any singular point of the 
function. It suffices for this to break up the path into several arcs, 
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as we have already done (§ 31), so that each one can be inclosed 
in a closed boundary inside of which the branch of the function f(z) 
considered shall be analytic. The knowledge of the initial element 
and of the path described by the variable suffices, at least theoreti- 
cally, to find the final element, that is, the numerical values of all the 
terms of the analogous sequence 


(5) J(); J’); eae) fOr), 


84. New definition of analytic functions. Up to the present we have 
studied analytic functions which were defined by expressions which 
give their values for all values of the variable in the field in which 
they were studied. We now know, from what precedes, that it is 
possible to define an analytic function for any value of the variable 
as soon as we know a single element of the function; but in order to 
present the theory satisfactorily from this new point of view, we must 
add to the definition of analytic functions according to Cauchy a new 
convention, which seems to be worth stating in considerable detail. 

Let 7,(2), f,(2) be two functions analytic respectively in the two 

regions A,, A, having one and only one part 
A' in common (Fig. 31). If in the com- 
mon part A' we have f,(2)=/,(2), which 
will be the case if these two functions have 
a single common element in this region, we 
shall regard f(z) and f,(z) as forming a 
single function F(z), analytic in the region 
A,+A,, by means of the following equalities: Fic. 31 
F(z) =f,() in A,, and F(z)=/,(2) in 4,. 
We shall also say that f,(z) is the analytic extension into the region 
A, — A' of the analytic function f(z), which is supposed to be defined 
only in the region A,. It is clear that the analytic extension of f(z) 
into the region of A, exterior to A, is possible in only one way.* 


*In order to show that the preceding convention is distinct from the definition of 
functions analytic in general, it suffices to notice that it leads at once to the following 
consequence: If a function f(z) is analytic in a region A, every other analytic func- 
tion f,(z), under these conventions, which coincides with f (z) in a part of the region A 
is identical with f(z) in A. Now let us consider a function F(z) defined for all values 
of the complex variable z in the following manner: 


‘ x 7. T 
F(z) =sinz, ifz# 2) F 2 =i0, 
However odd this sort of convention may appear, it has nothing in it contra- 


dictory to the previous definition of functions in general analytic. The function 
thus defined would be analytic for all values of z except for z= 7/2, which would 
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Let us now consider an infinite sequence of numbers, real or 
imaginary, 

(6) yy Uy Ug 6+) Uqy ** 
subject to the single condition that the series 

(7) dy + 0,2 +.4,2 + +--+ a2" ++ 


converges for some value of z different from zero. (We take z= 0 
for the initial value of the variable, which does not in any way 
restrict the generality.) The series (7) has, then, by hypothesis, a 
circle of convergence C, whose radius R is not zero. If F is infinite, 
the series is convergent for every value of z and represents an inte- 
grat function of the variable. If the radius R has a finite value dif- 
ferent from zero, the sum of the series (7) is an analytic function 
J() in the interior of the circle C,. But since we know only the 
sequence of coefficients (6), we cannot say anything a priori regard- 
ing the nature of the function outside of the circle C,. We do not 
know whether or not it is possible to add to the circle C, an adjoin- 
ing region forming with the circle a connected region A such that 
there exists a function analytic in A and coinciding with f(z) in the 
interior of C,. The method of the preceding paragraph enables us to 
determine whether this is the case or not. Let us take in the circle C, 
a point a different from the origin. By means of the series (7), 
and the series obtained from it by term-by-term differentiation we 
can calculate the element of the function f(z) which corresponds to 
the point a, and consequently we can form the power series 


(8) f(@)+ 


2S pat + =D poy... 


n! 


which represents the function f(z) in the neighborhood of the point a. 
This series is certainly convergent in a circle about a as center with 
a radius R —|a| (§ 8), but it may be convergent in a larger circle 
whose radius cannot exceed R +|a|. For if it were convergent in 


be a singular point of a particular nature. But the properties of this function F (2) 
would be in contradiction to the convention which we have just adopted, since the 
two functions ¥'(z) and sin z would be identical for all the values of z except for 
z= 7/2, which would be a singular point for only one of the two functions. 

Weierstrass, in Germany, and Méray, in France, developed the theory of analytic 
functions by starting only with the properties of power series; their investigations 
are also entirely independent. Méray’s theory is presented in his large treatise, 
Levons nouvelles sur 0 Analyse infinitésimale. It is shown in the text how we can 
define an analytic function step by step, knowing one of its elements but always 
supposing known the theorems of Cauchy on analytic functions. 
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a circle of radius R + |a|+ 8, the series (7) would be convergent in 
a circle of radius R + 8 about the origin as center, contrary to the 
hypothesis. Let us suppose first that the radius of the circle of con- 
vergence of the series (8) is always equal to R —|a|, wherever the 
point @ may be taken in the circle C,. Then there exists no means 
of extending the function f(z) analytically outside of the circle, at 
least if we make use of power series only. We can say that there 
does not exist any function F(z) analytic in a region A of the plane 
greater than and containing the circle C, and coinciding with f(z) 
in the circle C,, for the method of analytic extension would enable 
us to determine the value of that function at a point exterior to the 
circle C,, as we have just seen. The circle C, is then said to be a 
natural boundary for the function f(z). Further on we shall see 
some examples of this. 

Suppose, in the second place, that with a suitably chosen point 
a in the circle C, the circle of convergence C, of the series (8) has a 
radius greater than R —|a\. 
This circle C, has a part 
exterior to C, (Fig. 32), and 
the sum of the series (8) is 
an analytic function f(z) in 
the circle C,. In the interior 
of the circle y with the center 
a, which is tangent to the 
circle C, internally, we have 
F,2O=F ©) (§ 8); hence this 
equality must subsist in the 
whole of the region common Fre. 32 
to the two circles C,, C,. The 
series (8) gives us the analytic extension of the function f(z) into 
the portion of the circle C, exterior to the circle C,. Let a' be a new 
point taken in this region; by proceeding in the same way we shall 
form a new power series in powers of z —a', which will be con- 
vergent in a circle C,. If the circle C, is not entirely within C,, the 
new series will give the extension of f(z) in a more extended region, 
and so on in the same way. We see, then, how it is possible to 
extend, step by step, the region of existence of the function f(z), 
which at first was defined only in the interior of the circle C). 

It is clear that the preceding process can be carried out in an in- 
finite number of ways. In order to keep in mind how the extension 
was obtained, we must define precisely the path followed by the 
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variable. Let us suppose that we can obtain the analytic extension 
of the function defined by the series (7) along a path L, as we have 
just explained. Each point x of the path Z is the center of a circle of 
convergence of radius r in the interior of which the function is rep- 
resented by a convergent series arranged in powers of z—2z. The 
radius r of this circle varies continuously with x. For let x and z' be 
two neighboring points of the path LZ, and r and 7 the corresponding 
radii. If x! is near enough to a to satisfy the inequality |x' — x|<7, 
the radius 7’ will lie between 7 —|x' — x| and r +|a!' — a|, as we have 
seen above. Hence the difference r' — r approaches zero with |x’ — a]. 
Now let C; be a circle with the radius R/2 described with the origin 
as center; if a is any point on the circle Cj, the radius of conver- 
gence of the series (8) is at least equal to R/2, but it may be greater. 
Since this radius varies in a continuous manner with the position of 
the point a, it passes through a minimum value R/2 +r at a point 
of the circle C). We cannot have r > 0, for if r were actually posi- 
tive, there would exist a function F(z) analytic in the circle of radius 
R+~,r about the origin as center and coinciding with f(z) in the 
interior of C,. For a value of z whose absolute value lies between R 
and R +7, F(z) would be equal to the sum of any one of the series 
(8), where @ is a point on C) such that |z —a|< R/2+,r. According 
to Cauchy’s theorem, F(z) would be equal to the sum of a power 
series convergent in the circle of radius R + r, and this series would 
be identical with the series (7), which is impossible. 

There is, therefore, on the circumference of Cj at least one point a 
such that the circle of convergence of the series (8) has R/2 for its 
radius, and this circle is tangent internally to the circle C, at a point 
a where the radius Oa meets that circle. The point @ is a singular 
point of f(z) on the circle C,. In a circle ¢ with the point @ for 
center, however small the radius may be taken, there cannot exist 
an analytic function which is identical with f(z) in the part common 
to the two circles C, and c. It is also clear that the circle of conver- 
gence of the series (8) having any point of the radius Oa for center 
is tangent internally to the circle C, at the point a.* 


* If all the coefficients an of the series (7) are real and positive, the point z=R is 
necessarily a singular point on Cy. In fact, if it were not, the power series 


8) alpen 


which represents f(z) in the neighborhood of the point z= R/2, would have a radius 
of convergence greater than R/2. The same would be true a fortiori of the series 
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Let us consider now a path L starting at the origin and ending at 
any point Z outside of the circle C,, and let us imagine a moving 
point to describe this path, moving always in the same sense from O 
to Z. Let a, be the point where the moving point leaves the circle; 
if this point a, were a singular point, it would be impossible to con- 
tinue on the path Z beyond this point. We shall suppose that it is 
not a singular point; we can then form a power series arranged in 
powers of z— a, and convergent in a circle C, with the center a, 
whose sum coincides with f(z) in the part common to the two cir- 
‘eles C, and C,. To calculate f(@,), f"(@,), --- we could employ, for 
example, an intermediate point on the radius Oa,. The sum of the 
second series would furnish us with the analytic extension of f(z) 
along the path Z from @,, so long as the moving point does not leave 
the circle C,. In particular, if all the path starting from a, lies in 
the interior of C,, that series will give the value of the function at the 
point Z. If the path leaves the circle C, at the point @,, we shall 
form, similarly, a new power series convergent in a circle C, with 
the center @,, and so on! We shall suppése first that after a finite 
number of operations we arrive at a circle C,, with the center @,, con- 
taining all the portion of the path ZL which follows a,, and in partic- 
ular the point Z. It will suffice to replace z by Z in the last series 
used and in those which we have obtained from it by term-by-term 
differentiation in order to find the values of f(Z), f'(Z), f"(Z),++>; 
with which we arrive at the point Z, that is, the final element of the 
function. 

It is clear that we arrive at any point of the path Z with com- 
pletely determined values for the function and all its derivatives. 
Let us note also that we could replace the circles C,, C,, C,,--+, Cp 
by a sequence of circles similarly defined, having any points z,, z,, 
-.+, %, of the path Z as centers, provided that the circle with the 
center z; contains the portion of the path Z included between 2; and 
2:41. We can also modify the path L, keeping the same extremities, 
without changing the final values of f(z), f'(z), f"(2),--++; for the 


Reiw Reiw Reiw 
- —— —— }+--- 
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whatever the angle w may be, for we have evidently 


| fo B=) |= ro(2), 


since all the coefficients an are positive. The minimum of the radius of convergence 
of the series (8), when a describes the circle Of would then be greater than R/2. 
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circles C,, Cy +++, Cp cover a portion of the plane forming a kind of 
strip in which the path L lies, and we can replace the path L by any 
other path L' going from z = 0 to the point Z and situated in that 
strip. Let us suppose, for 
definiteness, that we have to 
make use of three consecutive 


C, 


LA circles C,, C, C, (Fig. 33). 

Pe SS og, Let L' be a new path lying 

Js LN * in the strip formed by these 

SA three circles, and let us join 

the two points mand n. If we 

go from O to m first by the 

path Oa,m, then by the path 

Onm, it is clear that we arrive 

at m with the same element, since we have an analytic function in 

the region formed by C, and C,. Similarly, if we go from m to Z 

by the path ma,Z or by the path mnZ, we arrive in each case at 

the point Z with the samé element. The path L is therefore equiv- 

alent to the path OnmnZ, that is, to the path L'. The method of 

proof is the same, whatever may be the number of the successive 

circles. In particular, we can always replace a path of any form 
whatever by a broken line.* 


Fic. 33 


85. Singular points. If we proceed as we have just explained, it 
may happen that we cannot find a circle containing all that part of 
the path Z which remains to be described, however far we continue 
the process. This will be the case when the point a, is a singular point 
on the circle C,,_,, for the process will be checked just at that point. 
If the process can be continued forever, without arriving at a circle 
inclosing all that part of the path Z which remains to be described, 
the points @,_,, @, @41,+++ approach a limit point A of the path L, 
which may be either the point Z itself or a point lying between O 
and Z. The point d is again a singular point, and it is impossible 
to push the analytic extension of the function f(z) along the path L 
beyond the point A. But if A is different from Z, it does not follow 
that the point Z is itself a singular point, and that we cannot go 
from O to Z by some other path. Let us consider, for example, either 
of the two functions V1+4 2 and Log(1+ 2); we could not go from 


* The reasoning requires a little more attention when the path L has double points, 
since then the strip formed by the successive circles Co, Cy, Ca, +++ may return and 
cover part of itself. But there is no essential difficulty. 
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the origin to the point z = — 2 along the axis of reals, since we could 
not pass through the singular point 2 = — 1. But if we cause the vari- 
able z to describe a path not going through this point, it is clear that 
we shall arrive at the point z =— 2 after a finite number of steps, 
for all the successive circles will pass through the point z =—1. 
It should be noticed that the preceding definition of singular points 
depends upon the path followed by the variable; a point A may be 
a singular point for a certain path, and may not for some other, if 
the function has several distinct branches. 

When two paths L,, Lj, going from the origin to Z, lead to dif- 
ferent elements at Z, there exists at least one singular point in the 
interior of the region which would be swept out by one of the paths, 
L,, for example, if we were to deform it in a continuous manner so 
as to bring it into coincidence with Lj, retaining always the same 
extremities during the change. Let us sup- 
pose, as is always permissible, that the two me 
paths Z,, Lj are broken lines composed of the 1 VAN 
same number of segments 0a,b,c,---1,Z and } . 


Wea Se 
Ore 60,82 10, Zig .34).u Letia,, b,,0,, =-) 0, - —f 
be the middle points of the segments a,aj, 
b,5{, ¢,¢1,-+-, 4,4; the path LZ, formed by the 
broken line 04a,b,c,---1,Z cannot be equiva- 
lent at the same time to the two paths L,, Ly 
if it does not contain a singular point. If the 
path Z, does contain a singular point, the 
theorem is established. If the two paths L, 
and L, are not equivalent, we can deduce from 
them a new path L, lying between L, and L, 
by the same process. Continuing in this way, we shall either reach 
a path L, containing a singular point or we shall have an infinite 
sequence of paths L,, L,, L,,---. These paths will approach a limit- 
ing path A, for the points a,, a,, a,,--- approach a limit point lying 
between a, and aj,---, and similarly for the others. This limiting 
path A must necessarily contain a singular point, since we can 
draw two paths as near as we please to A, one on each side of 
it, and leading to different elements for the function at Z. This 
could not be true if A did not contain any singular points, since 
the paths sufficiently close to A must lead to the same elements 
at Z as does A. 
The preceding definition of singular points is purely negative 
and does not tell us anything about the nature of the function in 
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the neighborhood. No hypothesis on these singular points or on 
their distribution in the plane can be discarded a priori without 
danger of leading to some contradiction. A study of the analytic 
extension is required to determine all the possible cases.* 


86. General problem. From what precedes, it follows that an analytic 
function is virtually determined when we know one of its elements, 
that is, when we know a sequence of coefficients @,, @,, @,°++,@)**° 
such that the series 


a,+4,(%—a@)+-+-+4,(%—a@)"*+>--- 


has a radius of convergence different from zero. These coefficients 
being known, we are led to consider the following general problem: 
To find the value of the function at any point B of the plane when the 
variable is made to describe a definitely chosen path from the point a 
to the point B. We can also consider the problem of determining 
a priori the singular points of the analytic function; it is also 
clear that the two problems are closely related to each other. The 
method of analytic extension itself furnishes a solution of these two 
problems, at least theoretically, but it is practicable only in very 
particular cases. For example, as nothing indicates a priori the 
number of intermediate series which must be employed to go from 
the point @ to the point B, and since we can calculate the sum of 
each of these series with only a certain degree of approximation, it 
appears impossible to obtain any idea of the final approximation 
which we shall reach. So the investigation of simpler solutions was 
necessary, at least in particular cases. Only in recent years, how- 
ever, has this problem been the object of thorough investigations, 
which have already led to some important results.t 


*Let f(x) be a function analytic along the whole length of the segment ab of the 
real axis. In the neighborhood of any point @ of this segment the function can be 
represented by a power series whose radius of convergence R(@) is not zero. This 
radius R, being a continuous function of @, has a positive minimum r. Let p be a 
positive number less than r, and £ the region of the plane swept out by a circle with 
the radius Pp when its center describes the segment ab. The function f(x) is analytic 
in the region F and on its boundary; let M be an upper bound for its absolute value ; 
from the general formule (14) (§ 33) it follows that at any point x of ab we haye the 
inequality ' 

Pm @i< 
(Cf. I, § 197, 2d ed.; § 191, 1st ed.) 
} For everything regarding this matter we refer the reader to Hadamard’s excel- 


lent work, La série de Taylor et son prolongement analytique (Naud, 1901). It con- 
tains a very complete bibliography. 
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The fact that these researches are so recent must not be attributed 
entirely to the difficulty of the question, however great it may be. 
The functions which have actually been studied successively by 
mathematicians have not been chosen by them arbitrarily ; rather, 
the study of these functions was forced upon them by the very nature 
of the problems which they encountered. Now, aside from a small 
number of transcendentals, all these functions, after the explicit 
elementary functions, are defined either as the roots of equations 
which do not admit a formal solution or as integrals of algebraic 
differential equations. It is clear, then, that the study of implicit 
functions and of functions defined by differential equations must 
logically have preceded the study of the general problem of which 
these two problems are essentially only very particular cases. 

It is easy to show how the study of algebraic differential equa- 
tions leads to the theory of analytic extension. Let us consider, for 
concreteness, two power series ¥(a), 2(x), arranged according to pos- 
itive powers of x and convergent in a circle C of radius R described 
about the point x = 0 as center. On the other hand, let F(a, y, y', y"s 
--+,yY, 2, 2',---,2) bea polynomial in x, y, y',---,y', 2, 2', «++, 2M. 
Let us suppose that we replace y and z in this polynomial by the 
preceding series, y', y",---, y by the successive derivatives of the 
series y(x), and 2', 2",-.-, 2@ by the derivatives of the series z(x); 
the result is again a power series convergent in the circle C. If all 
the coefficients of that series are zero, the analytic functions y (2) 
and z(x) satisfy, in the circle C, the relation 


(9) F(a, yy y') ++) YP, % 2, ++, 2%) = 0. 


We are now going to prove that the functions obtained by the analytic 
extension of the series y(x) and z(«) satisfy the same relation in the 
whole of their domain of existence. More precisely, if we cause the 
variable x to describe a path Z starting at the origin and proceeding 
from the circle C to reach any point a of the plane, and if it is pos- 
sible to continue the analytic extension of the two series y(a#) and 
z(x) along the whole length of this path without meeting any singular 
point, the power series Y(a — @) and Z(x — @) with which we arrive 
at the point @ represent, in the neighborhood of that point, two ana- 
lytic functions which satisfy the relation (9). For let #, be a point 
of the path L within the circle C and near the point where the path L 
leaves the circle C. With the point #, as center we can describe a 
circle C,, partly exterior to the circle C, and there exist two power 
series y(x — x,), x(x — a,) that are convergent in the circle C, and 
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whose values are identical with the values of the two series y(x) and 
z(x) in the part common to the two circles C, C,. Substituting for y 
and z in F the two corresponding series, the result obtained is a power 
series P(x — x,) convergent in the circle C,. Now in the part common 
to the two circles C, C, we have P(« —a,)=0; the series P(a — x,) 
has therefore all its coefficients zero, and the two new series y(x — 2,) 
and z(x — x,) satisfy the relation (9) in the circle C,. Continuing 
in this way, we see that the relation never ceases to be satisfied 
by the analytic extension of the two series y(x) and z(x), whatever 
the path followed by the variable may be; the proposition is thus 
demonstrated. 

The study of a function defined by a differential equation is, then, 
essentially only a particular case of the general problem of analytic 
extension. But, on the other hand, it is easy to see how the knowledge 
of a particular relation between the analytic function and some of 
its derivatives may in certain cases facilitate the solution of the 
problem. We shall have to return to this point in the study of 
differential equations. 


Il. NATURAL BOUNDARIES. CUTS 


The study of modular elliptic functions furnished Hermite the 
first example of an analytic function defined only in a portion of 
the plane. We shall point out a very simple method of obtaining 
analytic functions having any curve whatever of the plane for a 
natural boundary (see § 84), under certain hypotheses of a very 
general character concerning the curve. 


87. Singular lines. Natural boundaries. We shall first demonstrate 
a preliminary proposition.* 

Let a@,, @,,-++, @,,+++and ¢,, ¢,,+++, ¢,,+-++ be two sequences of 
any kind of terms, the second of which is such that 3c, is absolutely 
convergent and has all its terms different from zero. Let C be a 
circle with the center z,, containing none of the points a, in its interior 
and passing through a single one of these points; then the series 


+a 
a) F®= >"> 
v=1 ¥ oY 


*PoincaRE, Acta Societatis Fennicx, Vol. XII, 1881; Goursat, Bulletin des 
sciences mathématiques, 2d series, Vol. XI, p. 109, and Vol. XVII, p. 247. 
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represents an analytic function in the circle C which can be devel- 
oped in a series of powers of z — z,. The circle of convergence of this 
series is precisely the circle C. 

We can clearly suppose that z, = 0, for if we change z to % — #', 
a, is replaced by a, — z,, and ¢, does not change. We shall also sup- 
pose that we have |a,|= R, where R denotes the radius of the circle C, 
and |a;| > fori>1. In the circle C the general term ¢,/(a, — z) can 
be developed in a power series, and that series has (|c,|/R)/(1 —z/R) 
for a dominant function, as is easily verified. By a general theorem 
demonstrated above (§ 9), the series 3|c,| being convergent, the func- 
tion F(z) can be developed in a power series in the circle C, and that 
series can be obtained by adding term by term thé power series which 
represent the different terms. We have, then, in the circle C 

+o 


(10) -F(z)=A,/+4,2+4,2+---+4,27+- 


+o 
Let us choose an integer p such that >"|<,| shall be smaller than 
v=pt+1 
|¢,|/2, which is always possible, since C, is not zero and since the 


series 3|c,| is convergent. Having chosen the integer p in this 
way, we can write F(z)= F\(z)+ F,(z), where we have set 


eet ans) 
Zz. OT ee oer —2# 


F(z) is a rational function which has only poles exterior to the 
circle C’; it is therefore developable in a power series in a circle C' 
with a radius R'> R. As for F,(z), we have 


(11) F,(@)= B+ Bete: + Bete, 
where 
B. eet put Sa +1 Ge ae 


n = ai (ay oy re (py 4 ane t? 
We can write this coefficient again in the form 


1 ta ay n+1 
B= Gail %t > Cy (*) | 


v=pt+1 4 


but we have, by hypothesis, |a,/a,|< 1, and the absolute value of 
the sum of the series 
+o a n+1 
(e) 
v=p+l ay 
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is less than |c,|/2, by the method of choosing the integer p. The 
absolute value of the coefficient B, is therefore between |c,|/2 R"** and 
3|c,|/2 R"+) in magnitude, and the absolute value of the general term 
of the series (11) lies between (|¢,|/2 R)|z/R|* and (3|¢,|/2 R)|2/R|"; 
that series is therefore divergent if |z|> R. By adding to the series 
F,(z), convergent in the circle with the radius R, a series F,(z), con- 
vergent in a circle of radius R' > R, it is clear that the sum F(z) has 
the circle C with the radius R for its circle of convergence; this 
proves the proposition which was stated. 

Let now L be a curve, closed or not, having at each point a definite 
radius of curvature. The series 3¢, being absolutely convergent, let 
us suppose that the points of the sequence a,, a,,---, @;,--- are all 
on the curve Z and are distributed on it in such a way that on a 
finite arc of this curve there are always an infinite number of points 
of that sequence. The series 


(12) F@)=3 


a, —2 


is convergent for every point z, not belonging to the curve Z, and 
represents an analytic function in the neighborhood of that point. 
To prove this it would suffice to repeat the first part of the preced- 
ing proof, taking for the circle C any circle with the center z, and 
not containing any of the points a;. If the curve LZ is not closed, 
and does not have any double points, the series (12) represents an 
analytic function in the whole extent of the plane except for the 
points of the curve Z. We cannot conclude from this that the 
curve Z is a singular line; we have yet to assure ourselves that 
the analytic extension of F(z) is not possible across any portion 
of L, however small it may be. To prove this it suffices to show that 
the circle of convergence of the power series which represents F(z) 
in the neighborhood of any point z, not on Z can never inclose an 
are of that curve, however small it may be. Suppose that the circle C, 
with the center z,, actually incloses an are a8 of the curve L. Let us 
take a point a; on this arc @, and on the normal to this are at a, let 
us take a point 2' so close to the point a; that the circle C,, described 
about the point 2' as center with the radius |z' — a,|, shall lie entirely 
in the interior of C and not have any point in common with the 
are a other than the point a, itself. By the theorem which has just 
been demonstrated, the circle C; is the circle of convergence for the 
power series which represents F(z) in the neighborhood of the point 


z'. But this is in contradiction to the general properties of power 
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series, for that circle of convergence cannot be smaller than the 
circle with the center z' which is tangent internally to the circle C. 

If the curve L is closed, the series (12) represents two distinct 
analytic functions. One of these exists only in the interior of the 
eurve LZ, and for it that curve is a natural boundary; the other 
function, on the contrary, exists only in the region exterior to the 
curve Z and has the same curve as a natural boundary. Thus the 
curve L is a natural boundary for each of these functions. 

Given several curves, L,, L,,---, L,, closed or not, it will be pos- 
sible to form in this way series of the form (12) having these curves 
for natural boundaries; the sum of these series will have all these 
curves for natural boundaries. 


88, Examples. Let AB be a segment of a straight line, and a, 8 the complex 
quantities representing the extremities A, B. Allthe points =(ma+ng)/(m+n), 
where m and n are two positive integers varying from 1 to + o, are on the seg- 
ment AB, and on a finite portion of this segment there are always an infinite 
number of points of that kind, since the point y divides the segment AB in the 
ratio m/n. On the other hand, let Cy,, be the general term of an absolutely 
convergent double series. The double series 


hss 
40 => marae 


m+n 


represents an analytic function having the segment AB for a natural boundary. 
We can, in fact, transform this series into a simple series with a single index 
in an infinite number of ways. It is clear that by adding several series of this 
kind it will be possible to form an analytic function having the perimeter of 
any given polygon as a natural boundary. 

Another example, in which the curve L isa circle, may be defined as follows: 
Let @ be a positive irrational number, and let » be a positive integer. Let us put 


ae aT ae d= 0 = e2itva, 


Then all the points a” are distinct and are situated on the circle C of unit radius 
having its center at the origin. Moreover, we know that we can find two inte- 
gers m and n such that the difference 2 (na — m) will be less in absolute value 
than a number e, however small ¢ be taken. 

There exist, then, powers of a whose angle is as near zero as we wish, and 
consequently on a finite arc of the circumference there will always be an infinite 
number of points a’. Let us next put c, = a”/2”; the series 


1 


represents, by the general theorem, an analytic function in the circle C 
which has the whole circumference of this circle for a natural boundary. 
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Developing each term in powers of z, we obtain for the development of F(z) the 


power series 
Zz 2 a 
ie) fOeiigg cise wr re 


S 


It is easy to prove directly that the function represented by this power series 
cannot be extended analytically beyond the circle C ; for if we add to it the 
series for 1/(1 — 2), there results 


+1)+ c+ 2( I +1) 4 -+-=2F (ax), 


1 
FQ) + = 2 +2 2a"—1 


2a—1 


or 


1 1 
F(a) =5F@)+5 Ee 


Changing in this relation z to az, then to az, .--, we find the general relation 


1 1 ip 1 

(14) F (az) = 5 F(@) + ee) ae) FOS 2(1—a"—1z)’ 
which shows that the difference 2"F (a"z) — F(z) is a rational function ¢ (z) hav- 
ing the n poles of the first order 1, 1/a,---, 1/a"—1. 

The result (14) has been established on the supposition that we have |z|<1 
and |a|=1. If the angle of a is commensurable with 7, the equality (14) shows 
that F(z) is a rational function ; to show this it would suffice to take for n an 
integer such that a” = 1. If the angle of a is incommensurable with 7, it is im- 
possible for the function F(z) to be analytic on a finite arc AB of the circum- 
ference, however small it may be. For let a~? and a"—» be two points on the 
arc AB(n>p). The numbers n and p having been chosen in this way, let us 
suppose that z is made to approach a-?; a”z will approach a*—?, and the two 
functions F(z) and F(az) would approach finite limits if F(z) were analytic 
on the arc 4B. Now the relation (14) shows that this is impossible, since the 
function ¢ (z) has the pole a—?. 

An analogous method is applicable, as Hadamard has shown, to the series 
considered by Weierstrass, 


(16) F(z)= dove", 


where a is a positive integer >1 and b is a constant whose absolute value is less 
than one. This series is convergent if |z| is not greater than unity, and diver- 
gent if |z| is greater than unity. The circle C with a unit radius is therefore the 
circle of convergence. The circumference is a natural boundary for the func- 
tion F(z). For suppose that there are no singular points of the function on a 
finite arc af of the circumference. If we replace the variable z in F(z) by 
zerkin/e’, where k and h are two positive integers and c a divisor of a, all the 
terms of the series (15) after the term of the rank h are unchanged, and the 
difference F(z) — F (ze2*‘/c) is a polynomial. Neither would the function F (2) 
have any singular points on the arc a8,, which is derived from the arc ap by a 
rotation through an angle 2km/c* around the origin. Let us take h large enough 
to make 27/c* smaller than the arc a8; taking successively k = 1, 2,---+, cA, it 
is clear that the arcs @,8,, @,8,,-+- cover the circumference completely. The 
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function F(z) would therefore not have any singular points on the circumfer- 
ence, which is absurd (§ 84). 

This example presents an interesting peculiarity ; the series (15) is absolutely 
and uniformly convergent along the circumference of C. It represents, then, a 
_ continuous function of the angle 6 along this circle.* 


89. Singularities of analytical expressions. Every analytical expres- 
sion (such as a series whose different terms are functions of a vari- 
able z, or a definite integral in which that variable appears as a 
parameter) represents, under certain conditions, an analytic function 
in the neighborhood of each of the values of z for which it has a 
meaning. If the set of these values of z covers completely a connected 
region A of the plane, the expression considered represents an 
analytic function of z in that region A; but if the set of these values 
of z forms two or more distinct and separated regions, it may happen 
that the analytical expression considered represents entirely distinct 
functions in these different regions. We have already met an exam- 
ple of this in § 38. There we saw how we could form a series of 
rational terms, convergent in two curvilinear triangles PQR, P'Q'R' 
(Fig. 16), whose value is equal to a given analytic function f(z) in 
the triangle PQR and to zero in the triangle P’Q'R'. By adding two 
such series we shall obtain a series of rational terms whose value is 
equal to f(z) in the triangle PQR and to another analytic function 
¢(z) in the triangle P'Q'R'. These two functions f(z) and ¢(z) being 


* Fredholm has shown, similarly, that the function represented by the series 
ao 
Danze’, 
0 


where a is a positive quantity less than one, cannot be extended beyond the circle of 
convergence (Comptes rendus, March 24, 1890). This example leads to a result which 
is worthy of mention. On the circle of unit radius the series is convergent and the 
value 
F(@)=Z a"[cos (n?6) + i sin (n24)] 
is a continuous function of the angle 6 which has an infinite number of derivatives. 
This function F(6) cannot, however, be developed in a Taylor’s series in any interval, 
however small it may be. Suppose that in the interval (o— a, 60+ a) we actually 
have 
F (6) = 4p + A,(9— 60) +: +++ An(9 — Go)" + uh” ere 

The series on the right represents an analytic functior of the complex variable @ in 
the circle c with the radius a described with the point 9 for center. To this circle c 
corresponds, by means of the relation z= e%, a closed region A of the plane of the vari- 
able z containing the are ¥ of the unit circle extending from the point with the angle 
9)— « to the point with the angle 99+ a. There would exist, then, in this region A 
an analytic function of z coinciding with the value of the series Za"z” along Y and also 
in the part of A within the unit circle; this is impossible, since we cannot extend the 
sum of the series beyond the circle. 
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arbitrary, it is clear that the value of the series in the triangle P'Q'R' 
will in general bear no relation to the analytic extension of the value 
of that series in the triangle PQR. 

The following is another very simple example, analogous to an 
example pointed out by Schroder and by Tannery. The expression 
(1 — 2")/(1+ 2"), where n is a positive integer which increases in- 
definitely, approaches the limit +1 if |z|<1, and the limit —1 
if |z|>1. If |z|=1, this expression has no limit except forke—ple 
Now the sum of the first » terms of the series 


1—z jl1—-2 1-2 1-2" 1-27} 

s@=t52+(G5-Wo)t+ tia eee 

is equal to the preceding expression. This series is therefore conver- 
gent if |z| is different from unity. Hence it represents +1 in the 
interior of the circle C with the radius wnity about the origin as 
center, and —1 at all points outside of this circle. Now let f(z), 
$(z) be any two analytic functions whatever; for example, two 
integral functions. Then the expression 


VQ)=5UOQ+ $O14 5 5@OU@- 4@] 


is equal to f(z) in the interior of C, and to ¢(z) in the region ex- 
terior to C. The circumference itself is a cut for that expression, but 
of a quite different nature from the natural boundaries which we 
have just mentioned. The function which is equal to y(z) in the 
interior of C can be extended analytically beyond C; and, similarly, 
the function which is equal to y(z) outside of C can be extended 
analytically into the interior. 

Analogous singularities present themselves in the case of functions 
represented by definite integrals. The simplest example is furnished 
by Cauchy’s integral; if f(z) is a function analytic within a closed 
curve I and also on that curve itself, the integral 


1 S(@) dz 
Gm) [ee 
represents f(x) if the point x is in the interior of T. The same inte- 
gral is zero if the point x is outside of the curve T, for the function 
J()/(# — x) is then analytic inside of the curve. Here again the 
curve I is not a natural boundary for the definite integral. Similarly, 
the definite integral f?7etn [(2 — x)/2]dz has the real axis as a cut; 


it is equal to + 2 i or — 2 mi, according as « is above or below that 
cut (§ 45). 
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90. Hermite’s formula. An interesting result due to Hermite can be brought 
into relation with the preceding discussion.* Let F(t, z), G(t, z) be two analytic 
functions of each of the variables ¢ and z; for example, two polynomials or two 
power series convergent for all the values of these two variables. Then the 
definite integral 

8 F(t, 2) at 

(16) *@)={ Gan® 
taken over the segment of a straight line which joins the two points a and 8, 
represents, as we shall see later (§ 95), an analytic function of z except for the 
values of z which are roots of the equation @ (t, z) = 0, where t is the complex 
quantity corresponding to a point on the segment af. This equation therefore 
determines a finite or an infinite number of curves for which the integral #(z) 
ceases to have ameaning. Let AB be one of these curves not having any double 
points. In order to consider a very precise case, we shall suppose that when t 
describes the segment af, one of the roots of the equation G (t, z) = 0 describes 
the are AB, and that all the other roots of the same equation, if there are any, 
remain outside of a suitably chosen closed curve surrounding the arc AB, so 
that the segment af and the arc AB correspond to each other point to point. 
The integral (16) has no meaning when z falls upon the are 4B; we wish to 
calculate the difference between the values of the function ®(z) at two points 
N, N’, lying on opposite sides of the arc AB, whose distances from a fixed point 
M of the arc AB are infinitesimal. Let ¢ ¢+ ¢, ¢+ be the three values of z 
corresponding to the three points M, 

N, N’ respectively. To these three tl / C 
points correspond in the plane of the B 

variable t, by means of the equation 
G(t, z) =0, the point m on af, and WZ WN’ 

the two points n, n’ on opposite sides , 

of @f at infinitesimal distancesfrom § ¢f Fie. 35 B 
m. Let 6,0+ 7, 0+ 7° be the cor- 

responding values of ¢. In the neighborhood of the segment af let us take 
a point y so near a@B that the equation G(t, ¢+.«)=9 has no other root 
than t=0@+7 in the interior of the triangle aBy (Fig. 35). The function 
Fit, ¢+ €)/G(t, ¢ + ¢) of the variable t has but a single pole 6 + 7 in the interior 
of the triangle ay, and, according to the hypotheses made above, this pole 
is a simple pole. Applying Cauchy’s theorem, we have, then, the relation 


PFt+) 4 (TEGET9 y 
a G(t, +6) p G(t, ¢+.6) 
“FO S+) 4 — oi FOt mito, 
y Git, f+ 6) GO +n, &+ 6) 


The two integrals f,”, f, are of the same form as #(z) ; they represent re- 
spectively two functions, ®,(z), &,(z), which are analytic so long as the variable 
is not situated upon certain curves. Let 4C and BC be the curves which cor- 
respond to the two segments ay and fy of the ¢ plane, and which are at 
infinitesimal distances from the cut AB associated with @(z). Let us now give 


(17) 


* Hermite, Sur quelques points de la théorie des fonctions (Crelle’s Journal, 
Vol. XCI). 
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the value ¢+ ¢ to z; the corresponding value of t is + 7’, represented by the 
point n’, and the function F(t, ¢+ ¢)/@(t, ¢+ ¢) of ¢ is analytic in the interior 
of the triangle aBy. We have, then, the relation 

BF(o+¢) » ple AT LUE: a =0; 
a Gi, f+) B G(t, ¢+ &) y Gi c¢+¢&) 
subtracting the two formule (17) and (18) term by term, we can write the result 
as follows : 

(E+ )-— HE + €) + [E,6 + 6) — MEH €)] 
+ [8,(¢ + €-) — &(¢ + &)] = 2ix 


(18) 


F (@ +2, 5+ €) y 
GG +n, 6+) 

But since neither of the functions #,(z), ®,(z) has the line AB as a cut, they 
are analytic in the neighborhood of the point z = ¢, and by making e and ¢’ ap- 
proach zero we obtain at the limit the difference of the values of (z) in two 
points infinitely near each other on opposite sides of AB. We shall write the 
result in the abridged form 

(19) &(N)— 6(N) = 2 ri LAY , 

0G (A, $) 
06 
this is Hermite’s formula. It is seen that it is very simply related to Cauchy’s 
theorem.* The demonstration indicates clearly how we must take the points V 
and WN’ ; the point N(¢ + ¢) must be such that an observer describing the segment 
a@B has the corresponding point @ + 7 on his left. 

It is to be noticed that the arc AB is not a natural boundary for the 
function #(z). In the neighborhood of the point N’ we can replace @(z) by 
— [£,(2) + ®,(z)] according to the relation (18). Now the sum 4,(z) + ®, (2) is 
an analytic function in the curvilinear triangle ACB and on the arc AB itself, 
as well as in the neighborhood of N’. Therefore we can make the variable z 
cross the arc AB at any one of its points except the extremities A and B 
without meeting any obstacle to the analytic extension. The same thing would 
be true if we were to make the variable z cross the arc A B in the opposite sense. 

Ezample. Let us consider the integral 

(20) 2@=f Rr Oa 

a t—z 

where the integral is to be taken over a segment AB of the real axis, and where 
J(t) denotes an analytic function along that segment AB. Let us represent z 
on the same plane as ¢. The function #(z) is an analytic function of z in the 
neighborhood of every point not located on the segment AB itself, which is a 
cut for the integral. The difference @(N) — &(N’) is here equal to + 2 7if (9), 
where ¢ is a point of the segment AB. When the variable z crosses the line AB, 
the analytic extension of (z) is represented by (z) + 27if (2). 

This example gives rise to an important observation. The function (z) is 
still an analytic function of z, even when f (t) is not an analytic function of t, 
provided that f(t) is continuous between a@ and 8 (§ 33). But in this case the 
preceding reasoning no longer applies, and the segment AB is in general a 
natural boundary for the function #(z). 
a ee ye 

* Goursat, Sur un théoréme de M. Hermite (Acta mathematica, Vol. 1). 
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EXERCISES 


1. Find the lines of discontinuity for the definite integrals 
1 <zdt Ooh 
F(z ={ “Sp @(z)= ’ 
@) o 1+ 272 (2) at+iz 
taken along the straight line which joins the points (0, 1) and (a, b) respec- 


tively ; determine the value of these integrals for a point z not located on these 
boundaries. 


2. Consider four circles with radii 1/v2, having for centers the points + 1, 
+i, —1, —1. The region exterior to these four circles is composed of a finite 
region A, containing the origin, and of an infinite region A,. Construct, by the 
method of § 38, a series of rational functions which converge in these regions, 
and whose value in A, is equal to 1 andin A, to0. Verify the result by finding 
the sum of the series obtained. 


3. Treat the same questions, considering the two regions interior to the circle 
of radius 2 with the center for origin, and exterior to the two circles of radius 1 
with centers at the points + 1 and — 1 respectively. 


: [AprELL, Acta mathematica, Vol. I.] 
4. The definite integral 


t¢sin z 
na Fe dies istess4e 
taken along the real axis, has for cuts the straight lines x = (2k + 1) 7, wherek 
is an integer. Let {=(2k+41)7m-+ i be a point on one of these cuts. The dif- 
ference in the values of the integral in two points infinitely close to that point 
on each side of the cut is equal to a (e% + e— 26). 


(Hermite, Crelle’s Journal, Vol. XCI.] 
5. The two definite integrals 


+ ei(t—z) ert sh. 
J= fo —— at, Jo=f a, 


taken along the real axis, have the axis of reals for a cut in the plane of the 
variable z. Above the axis we have J = 27ri, J) = 0, and below we have J = 0, 
J, =— 277i. From these results deduce the values of the definite integrals 


+2 gt + cos (t — 2) 
fh Eee fre ogee 


© ei +o net 
[= e * its i sin (¢ 2) at. 
BG ae t—z 
[HermiTe, Crelle’s Journal, Vol. XCI.] 


6. Establish by means of cuts the formula (Chap. II, Ex. 15) 


+ t 
joe. eS da = . 
-eo l+eé sin ar 


(Hermite, Crelle’s Journal, Vol. XCI.] 


+a ga(t+z) 
eH=[ aah 


—-o 1+ et+2 


(Consider the integral 
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which has all the straight lines y = (2k + 1) 7 for cuts, and which remains con- 


stant in the strip included between two consecutive cuts. Then establish the 
relations : F ; 
@(z + 27) = B(z) + 2mie™, &(z + 2 mi) = 2 "% H(z), 
where z and z + 277i are two points separated by the cut y = 7.) 
7*, Let f(z) be an analytic function in the neighborhood of the origin, so that 
f (2) =Zanz". Denote by F(z) = Zanz"/n! the associated integral function. It is 
easily proved that we have 
1 FY) 65 
F (az) = — ew Fat 
(1) (2) = 55 So oe 


where the integral is taken along a closed curve C, including the origin within 
it, inside of which f(z) is analytic. From this it follows that 


(2) fs (e-@F (a) da = = {= FOO ay uf nea viae 


where | denotes a real and positive number. 
If the real part of z/u remains less than 1 — e(where e > 0) when u describes 


the curve C, the integral 
bra == 
ib se a 
0 


approaches u/(u — z) uniformly as 1 becomes infinite, and the formula (2) be- 
comes at the limit 


atic 1 F(u) du 
3 e- *F (az) da = —. ——_—_ = f(z). 
3) if oe 2ri JC) u—z F@) 
This result is applicable to all the points within the negative pedal curve of C. 


[Bore x, Legons sur les séries divergentes. | 


8*, Let f(z) =Zanz", o(Z) = Zd,z" be two power series whose radii of conver- 
gence are r and p respectively. The series 
W (2) = Zanbn2 


has a radius of convergence at least equal to rp, and the function y(z) has no 
other singular points than those which are obtained by multiplying the quanti- 
ties corresponding to the different singular points of f(z) by those corresponding 
to the singular points of ¢(z). 


[Hapamarp, Acta mathematica, Vol. XXIII, p. 55.] 


CHAPTER V 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF SEVERAL VARIABLES 
I. GENERAL PROPERTIES 


In this chapter we shall discuss analytic functions of several 
independent complex variables. For simplicity, we shall suppose 
that there are two variables only, but it is easy to extend the results 
to functions of any number of variables whatever. 


91. Definitions. Let z= w+ vi, z2'=w-+ti be two independent 
complex variables; every other complex quantity Z whose value 
depends upon the values of z and z' can be said to be a function of 
the two variables z and z'. Let us represent the values of these two 
variables z and z' by the two points with the codrdinates (u, v) and 
(w, t) in two systems of rectangular axes situated in two planes P, P’, 
and let A, A' be any two portions of these two planes. We shall say 
that a function Z = f(z, z') is analytic in the two regions A, A’ if 
to every system of two points 2, 2', taken respectively in the regions 
A, A', corresponds a definite value of f(z, 2'), varying continuously 
with z and 2’, and if each of the quotients 

Se@+HA, 2')—fe, 2') SF (2, 2 +k) — fl, 2') 
h ; k 
approaches a definite limit when, z and 2! remaining fixed, the 
absolute values of and & approach zero, These limits are the 
partial derivatives of the function f(z, z'), and they are represented 
by the same notation as in the case of real variables. 

Let us separate in f(z, z') the real part and the coefficient of ¢, 
St (% #')= X + Yi; X and ¥ are real functions of the four independ- 
ent real variables w, v, w, ¢, satisfying the four relations 

oX OY ox oY OX OY OX MeN 
CimeG? iat Ova Cue" ow. Ot, koe. Owe 


the significance of which is evident.* We can eliminate Y in six 


* If z and 2’ are analytic functions of another variable x, these relations enable us 
to demonstrate easily that the derivative of f(z, z’) with respect to x is obtained by the 
usual rule which gives the derivative of a function of other functions. The formule 
of the differential calculus, in particular those for the change of variables, apply, 
therefore, to analytic functions of complex variables. 
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different ways by passing to derivatives of the second order, but 
the six relations thus obtained reduce to only four: 


ex #xX _ ax, #X _» 
Oudt ovow ” Gudw ' Ovet ” 
an Ax se th abe ae 
ou? ov? : Ow? ot? : 


Up to the present time little use has been made of these relations 
for the study of analytic functions of two variables. One reason for 
this is that they are too numerous to be convenient. 


92. Associated circles of convergence. The properties of power series 
in two real variables (I, §§ 190-192, 2d ed.; §§ 185-186, 1st ed.) are 
easily extended to the case where the coefficients and the variables 
have complex values. Let 


(2) F (2, 2') = 3a,.,2"2" 
be a double series with coefficients of any kind, and let 


Ana |a, 


mao |* 


We have seen (I, §190, 2d ed.) that there exist, in general, an 
infinite number of systems of two positive numbers R, R!' such that 
the series of absolute values 


(3) EA jg 2" Z™ 


is convergent if we have at the same time Z< R and Z'< R', and 
divergent if we have Z>R and Z'>R'. Let C be the circle de- 
scribed in the plane of the variable z about the origin as center with 
the radius R; similarly, let C' be the circle described in the plane of 
the variable z’ about the point z'=0 as center with the radius R’ 
(Fig. 36). The double series (2) is absolutely convergent when the 
variables z and 2! are respectively in the interior of the two circles C 
and C’, and divergent when these variables are respectively exterior to 
these two circles (I, § 191, 2d ed.; § 185, 1st ed.). The circles C, C' 
are said to form a system of associated circles of convergence. This 
set of two circles plays the same part as the circle of convergence 
for a power series in one variable, but in place of a single circle 
there is an infinite number of systems of associated circles for a 
power series in two variables. For example, the series 


pyc gmyin 


min! 
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is absolutely convergent if |z| + |2'|<1, and in that case only. 
Every pair of circles C, C' whose radii R, R' satisfy the relation 
R + R'=1is a system of associated circles. It may happen that we 
can limit ourselves to the consideration of a single system of asso- 
ciated circles; thus, the series 3z"z” is convergent only if we have 
at the same time |z|<1 and |z'|<1. 

Let C, be a circle of radius R,< RF concentric with C; similarly, 
let Cj be a circle of radius Rj<R' concentric with C'; when the 
variables z and z' remain within the circles C, and Cj respectively, 


Fig. 36 


the series (2) is uniformly convergent (see I, § 191, 2d ed.; § 185, 
1st ed.) and the sum of the series is therefore a continuous function 
F(z, 2') of the two variables z, z' in the interior of the two circles 
Crand.C’’: 

Differentiating the series (2) term by term with respect to the 
variable z, for example, the new series obtained, 3ma,,,2"—12™, is again 
absolutely convergent when z and z’ remain in the two circles C and 
C' respectively, and its sum is the derivative 0F/éz of F(z, z') with 
respect to z. The proof is similar in all respects to the one which has 
been given for real variables (I, § 191, 2d ed.; § 185, 1st ed.). Simi- 
larly, F(z, 2') has a partial derivative 0F/éz' with respect to 2', which 
is represented by the double series obtained by differentiating the 
series (2) term by term with respect to z'. The function F(z, z') is 
therefore an analytic function of the two variables z, z' in the pre- 
ceding region. The same thing is evidently true of the two deriva- 
tives 0F /dz, OF /dz', and therefore F(z, 2’) can be differentiated term 
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by term any number of times; all its partial derivatives are also 
analytic functions. 

Let us take any point z of absolute value r in the interior of C, and 
from this point as center let us describe a circle ¢ with radius R —r 
tangent internally to the circle C. In the same way let 2' be any point 
of absolute value r'! < R',and c' the circle with the point z' as center 
and R' — ras radius. Finally, let z + hand 2'+k be any two points 
taken in the circles c and ce’ respectively, so that we have 

lz] +|A|<R, je"| + |k|< PR". 
If we replace z and z' in the series (2) by z + 4 and 2'+ k, we can 
develop each term in a series proceeding according to powers of h 
and k, and the multiple series thus obtained is absolutely convergent. 
Arranging the series according to powers of h and k, we obtain the 


Taylor expansion 
asia ob 
(4) Fe +h 2+h=> EE ers 
m!n} 

93. Double integrals. When we undertake to extend to functions 
of several complex variables the general theorems which Cauchy 
deduced from the consideration of definite integrals taken between 
imaginary limits, we encounter difficulties which have been com- 
pletely elucidated by Poincaré.* We shall study here only a very 


Fic. 87 


simple particular case, which will, however, suffice for our subse- 
quent developments. Let f(z, 2') be an analytic function when the 
variables z, 2' remain within the two regions A, A’ respectively. 
Let us consider a curve ab lying in A (Fig. 37) and a curve a'd! 
in A', and let us divide each of these curves into smaller arcs by 


any number of points of division. Let Roy By 2, 


go °°) Sea Rey S 


* Poincark, Sur les résidus des intégrales doubles (Acta mathematica, Vol. IX). 
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be the points of division of ab, where z, and Z coincide with a and b, 
BAG CICLIA SS Ai, ance =y) 2, ay@e5 =") Rejecag Z be, the points of division 
of a'b', where 2; and Z' coincide with a! and 0’. The sum 


(5) s=> > F (@e-1» 24-1) (% — 21) (% — 2-1) 


taken with respect to the two indices, approaches a limit, when the 
two numbers m and m become infinite, in such a way that the abso- 
lute values |z,—z,_,| and |z; —,_,| approach zero. Let f(z, z') 
=X-+ Yi, where X and Y are real functions of the four variables 
U, Vv, w,t; and let us put 4, = «+ yt, 24,=w,+t,t. The general 
term of the sum S can be written in the form 


[X (1) Up—-15 Wav tyiay+ tY (Up_1, Up—13 Wr—1y t,-1)] 


X [tie = Up + Ue — M1) [Mn — Wr_-r + 71G — t_1)]; 


and if we carry out the indicated multiplication, we have eight 
partial products. Let us show, for example, that the sum of the 
partial products, 


n 


(6) > > X (Up—1) M13 Wray bh-1) (Ue — Uy—1) (W, — Wy -1)) 
k=1 h=1 


approaches a limit. We shall suppose, as is the case in the figure, 
that the curve ad is met in only one point by a parallel to the axis Ov, 
and, similarly, that a parallel to the axis O¢ meets the curve a'd' in at 
most one point. Let v = ¢(u),t=y(w) be the equations of these 
two curves, w, and U the limits between which w varies, and w, and 
W the limits between which w varies. If we replace the variables » 
and ¢ in X by $(w) and ~(w) respectively, it becomes a continuous 
function P(u, w) of the variables w and w, and the sum (6) can again 
be written in the form 


(6') >, > P (Ug_yy Wa—1) (Ux — Ue —1) (Wan — Wa-1)- 


As m and n become infinite, this sum has for its limit the double 
integral f{fP(u, w)duwdw extended over the rectangle bounded by the 
straight lines u = u,,u =U, w=w,,w=W. 

This double integral can also be expressed in the form 


Uv Ww 
i an f P(u, w)dw, 
Uy Wo 
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or again, by introducing line integrals, in the form 


(7) al aw f X (u,v; w, t)dw. 
(ab) (a’b’) 


In this last expression we suppose that u and v are the codrdinates 
of any point of the are ad, and w, ¢ the coordinates of any point of 
the are a'b'. The point (w, v) being supposed fixed, the point (w, ¢) 
is made to describe the arc a’d', and the line integral fX dw is taken 
along a'b'. The result is a function of u, v, say R(u, v); we then 
calculate the line integral [R (u, v)du along the are ab. 

The last expression (7) obtained for the limit of the sum (6) is 
_ applicable whatever may be the paths ab and a’b'. It suffices to break 
up the ares ab and a'b' (as we have done repeatedly before) into 
ares small enough to satisfy the previous requirements, to associate 
in all possible ways a portion of ad with a portion of a'b’, and then 
to add the results. Proceeding in this way with all the sums of par- 
tial products similar to the sum (6), we see that S has for its limit 
the sum of eight double integrals analogous to the integral (7). 
Representing that limit by ff F(z, z')dzdz', we have the equality 


{fre 2 \dede! = i du Xdw — f dv Xdt 
(ab) (a’b!) (aby CZ) 
— du f Ydt — dv dh Ydw 
(8) (ab) (a’b’) (ab) (a’b’) 
+if au f yaw — if ao fi Ydt 
(ab) (a’b’) (ab) (a’b’) 
+if du Xdt +if dv Xdw, 
(ab) (a’b’) (ab) (a’b’) 


which can be written in an abridged form, 


{fre 2'\dzdz' =f (du + ia) f (X + tY) (dw + tdt), 
(ab) (a'b’) ‘ 


or, again, 


(9) {fre 2") dz dz! =f af Fe 2') dz'. 


The formula (9) is precisely similar to the formula for calculating 
an ordinary double integral taken over the area of a rectangle by 
means of two successive quadratures (I, § 120, 2d ed.; § 123, 1st ed.). 
We calculate first the integral f F(z, z') dz! along the arca'b', supposing 
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2 constant; the result is a function @(z) of z, which we integrate 
next along the arc ab. As the two paths ab and a/b’ enter in 
exactly the same way, it is clear that we can interchange the order 
of integrations. 

Let M be a positive number greater than the absolute value of 
F(z, z') when z and z' describe the ares ad and a/b’. If L and L' 
denote the lengths of the respective ares, the absolute value of the 
double integral is less than MLL' (§ 25). When one of the paths, a'b' 
for example, forms a closed curve, the integral SeevyF @ z')dz' will 
be zero if the function F(z, z') is analytic for all the values of z' in 
the interior of that curve and for the values of z on ab. The same 
thing will then be true of the double integral. 


94. Extension of Cauchy’s theorems. Let C, C' be two closed curves 
without double points, lying respectively in the planes of the variables 
z and z', and let F(z, z') be a function that is analytic when z and 2’ 
remain in the regions limited by these two curves or on the curves 
themselves. Let us consider the double integral 


t= | Ga3 oa’ 


where «x is a point inside of the boundary C and where 2’ is a point 
inside of the boundary C’; and let us suppose that these two bound- 
aries are described in the positive sense. The integral 


sf. F(z, 2') dz! 
on — #) (2! = a')’ 


where z denotes a fixed point of the boundary C, ts equal to 
2mi F(z, x')/(2 — x). We have, then, 


' 
eae 
(© 2—-2 


or, applying Cauchy’s theorem once more, 
Il=—47'F(a, x’). 
This leads us to the formula 


__ Fe, 2) da! _ 
(10) Pe a)=— gal def RS zy’ 


which is completely analogous to Cauchy’s fundamental formula, and 
from which we can derive similar conclusions. From it we deduce 
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the existence of the partial derivatives of all orders of the function 
F(z, z') in the regions considered, the derivative an +” F'/da™ Oa" hav- 
ing a value given by the expression 


rane ni F(z, 2') dz! 
er, ak aed Ta J “[. (2 at ayn} (2! ie oaat 


In order to obtain Taylor’s formula, let us° suppose that the 
boundaries C and C' are the circumferences of circles. Let a be the 
center of C, and R its radius; 6 the center of C', and R' its radius. 
The points x and x’ being taken respectively in the interior of these 
circles, we have |w —a|=r<R and |a'—b|=r'<R'. Hence the 
rational fraction 


hail gt Regs 1 
@—a@—#) [-«-@—a 3 -@—D] 


can be developed in powers of x — a and z! — 8, 


-> 3 (a — a)™(a' — by 


), (% — a)™ th (2! — byt? 


Pane = 2) nes 


where the series on the right is uniformly convergent when z and 2! 
describe the circles C and C' respectively, since the absolute value of 
the general term is (7/R)"(7'/R')"/RR'. We can therefore replace 
1/(z — x)(z'— x") by the preceding series in the relation (10) and 
integrate term by term, which gives 


F(z 2!) dz! 
x—a)"(2'— db)" |] d 2 : 
 ( y" (a! rf © [ie ape ree 
Making use of the results obtained by replacing x and x! by a and 4 


in the relations (10) and (11), we obtain Taylor’s expansion in the 
form 


+0 +0 om n m 
(12) F(a, x')= F(a, b)+ Be tl) LC 


da™ ob” m!n! 


"| 
iM 
iMs 


m=0 n=0 


where the combination m = n = 0 is excluded from the summation. 
Note. The coefficient a,,, of (a — a)™(a! — 6)" in the preceding 
series is equal to the double integral 


=i tf a ae Mere RCAC AED pe 
~ Aart (oy (% — a)™ F(a! —opth 
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If M is an upper bound for | F(z, 2’)| along the circles C and C', we 
have, by a previous general remark, 


1 M M 
| nn | Sar 4 qr _atipmnilTR.2TR! aa R™R!”™ 
The function 


xr—a a'—b 
ee) Ga ra) 
is therefore a dominant function for F(z, x’) (I, § 192, 2d ed.; 
§ 186, 1st ed.). 


95. Functions represented by definite integrals. In order to study 
certain functions, we often seek to express them as definite integrals 
in which the independent variable appears as a parameter under the 
integral sign. We have already given sufficient conditions under 
which the usual rules of differentiation may be applied when the 
variables are real (I, §§ 98, 100, 2d ed.; § 97, 1st ed.). We shall 
now reconsider the question for complex variables. 

Let F(z, z') be an analytic function of the two variables z and z' 
when these variables remain within the two regions A and A’ respec- 
tively. Let us take a definite path Z of finite length in the region A, 
and let us consider the definite integral 


(13) ®(x)= ‘i ee x) dz, 


where x is any point of the region A’. To prove that this function 
(x) isan analytic function of x, let us describe about the point x as 
center a circle C with radius R, lying entirely in the region A’. Since 
the function F(z, z') is analytic, Cauchy’s fundamental formula gives 


il F(z NLA 


a —2 


whence the integral (13) can be written in the form 


\ Jol 
HOE dbs ap F(z, 2')dz ‘ 
2 mt (L) (C) 


z!'—2 


Let x + Az be a point near = in the circle C; we have, similarly, 


Bet aaa fa Abia are 
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and consequently, by repeating the calculation already made (§$ 33), 


Ui ' 
&(x + Ax)— (x) _ 1 sh ae f hee Jes 
Ax 2 Tt @ @' — #) 
Ax F(z, 2!) dz! 
ste ceeae dz tf 
ae ho (@! — #)*(2' — @ — Az) | 
Let M be a positive number greater than the absolute value. of 
F(z, 2') when the variables z and z' describe the curves Z and C 
respectively ; let S be the length of the curve L; and let p denote the 
absolute value of Ax. The absolute value of the second integral is 
less than 
a RR —p) eS R(R—~)' 
hence it approaches zero when the point x + Ax approaches x in- 
definitely. It follows that the function ®(x) has a unique derivative 
which is given by the expression 


t ' 
®'(xr) = pee Lf ae f Reece es - : 
2 Ti ©) (2! — x) 
But we have also (§ 33) 


ORS F(z, a) dee 


Ox =35 ‘eo (2! erie )ten 


and the preceding relation can be again written 


(14) ®'(x) = sh si dz 
LT) 


Thus we obtain again the usual formula for differentiation under the 
integral sign. 

The. reasoning is no longer valid if the path of integration L 
extends to infinity. Let us suppose, for definiteness, that L is a 
ray proceeding from a point a, and making an angle 6 with the 
real axis. We shall say that the integral 


&(2) = if “F(e, x) de 


% 
is uniformly convergent if to every positive number e there can 
be made to correspond a positive number N such that we have 


df ae ® x) dz|<e 
a, + pe 
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provided that p is greater than N, wherever x may be in A’. By 
dividing the path of integration into an infinite number of recti- 
linear segments we prove that every uniformly convergent integral 
is equal to the value of a uniformly convergent series whose terms 
are the integrals along certain segments of the infinite ray L. All 
these integrals are analytic functions of x; thcrefore the same is 
true of the integral [,°F(z, w)dz (§ 39). 

It is seen, in the same way, that the ordinary formula for differen- 
tiation can be applied, provided the integral obtained, ike (0F /éx) dz, 
is itself uniformly convergent. 

If the function F(z, z') becomes infinite for a limit a, of the path 
of integration, we shall also say that the integral is uniformly con- 
vergent in a certain region if to every positive number e a point 
@, +7 on the line L can be made to correspond in such a way that 


i | 
Hi F(z, «)dz|<e, 
a,+n 


where 6 is any point of the path Z lying between a, and a, + 7, the 
inequality holding for all values of x in the region considered. 
The conclusions are the same as in the case where one of the limits 
of the integral is moved off to infinity, and they are established in 
the same way. 


96. Application to the T function. The definite integral taken along the real axis 


+0 
(15) T(z) =f. tz-1¢-tdlt, 


which we have studied only for real and positive values of z (I, § 94, 2d ed.; 
§ 92, Ist ed.), has a finite value, provided the real part of z, which we will denote 
by R(z), is positive. In fact, let z=a+ yi; this gives |t#—-le-?| = t=-1e-t, 
Since the integral fies 

af te—le-tdt 


has a finite value if x is positive, it is clear that the same is true of the integral 
(15) (I, §§ 91, 92, 2d ed.; §§ 90, 91, Ist ed.). This integral is uniformly con- 
vergent in the whole region defined by the conditions N>R(z)>n, where V 
and 7 are two arbitrary positive numbers. In fact, we can write 


1 +o 
Tea telemtdt + f° “t-te tt, 
0 1 


and it suffices to prove that each of these integrals on the right is uniformly 
convergent. Let us prove this for the second integral, for example. Let / be a 
positive number greater than one. If R(z)<N, we have 


+o +o 
it te-le-tdt <{ tN-1e-tdt, 
qt t 
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and a positive number A can be found large enough to make the last integral 
less than any positive number e whenever 2A. The function I’ (z), defined by 
the integral (15), is therefore an analytic function in the whole region of the 
plane lying to the right of the y-axis. This function I (z) satisfies again the 
relation 


(16) T(z+1)=al' (2), 
obtained by integration by parts, and consequently the more general relation 
(17) T(ie+n)=2(¢+1)---@+n—1)T 2), 


which is an immediate consequence of the other. 
This property enables us to extend the definition of the ' function to values 
of z whose real part is negative. For consider the function 


T (z+ n) 


wy, ¥O= FEF) @+n—1)’ 


where n is a positive integer. The numerator I (z + n) is an analytic function 
of z defined for values of z for which R(z)>— n; hence the function y (z) isa 
function analytic except for poles, defined for all the values of the variable 
whose real part is greater than — n. Now this function y (z) coincides with the 
analytic function T(z) to the right of the y-axis, by the relation (17); hence it 
is identical with the analytic extension of the analytic function I (z) in the 
strip included between the two straight lines R(z) = 0, R(z)=— n. Since the 
number n is arbitrary, we may conclude that there exists a function which is 
analytic except for the poles of the first order at the points z=0, z=— 1, 
%=— 2,---,z=—n,---, and which is equal to the integral (15) at all points to 
the right of the y-axis. This function, which is analytic except for poles in the 
finite plane, is again represented by I'(z); but the formula (15) enables us to 
compute its numerical value only if we have R(z)>0. If R(z)<0, we must also 
make use of the relation (17) in order to obtain the numerical value of that 
function, 

We shall now give an expression for the T function which is valid for all 
values of z. Let S(z) be the integral function 


which has the poles of ['(z) for zeros. The product S(z) T(z) must then be 
an integral function. It can be shown that this integral function is equal to 
e~©, where C is Euler’s constant * (I, § 18, Ex., 2d ed.; § 49, Note, Ist ed.), 
and we derive from it the result 


vey cay g) 7 z\ -2 
Ma waren LI 0+ a) * 


n=1 


which shows that 1/1 (z + 1) is a transcendental integral function. 


* Hermite, Cours d’Analyse, 4th ed., p, 142, 
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97. Analytic extension of a function of two variables. Let u = F(z, z’) be an 
analytic function of the two variables z and z’ when these two variables remain 
respectively in two connected regions A and A’ of the two planes in which we 
represent them. It is shown, as in the case of a single variable (§ 83), that the 
value of this function for any pair of points z, 2’ taken in the regions A, A’ is 
determined if we know the values of F and of all its partial derivatives for a 
pair of points z = a, 2 = b taken in the same regions. It now appears easy to 
extend the notion of analytic extension to functions of two complex variables. 
Let us consider a double series Za,,, such that there exist two positive numbers 
r, r having the following property : the series 


(20) Hi(2, 2) = 2Gnneme” 


is convergent if we have at the same time |z| <r, |z’| <7’, and divergent if we 
have at the same time |z|>r, |z’|>7’. The preceding series defines, then, a 
function F(z, 2’) which is analytic when the variables z, 2’ remain respectively 
in the circles C, C’ of radii r and 7”; but it does not tell us anything about the 
nature of this function when we have |z|>~r or |z’|>7’. Let us suppose for 
definiteness that we cause the variable z to move over a path L from the origin 
to a point Z exterior to the circle C, and the variable z’ to travel over another 
path L’ from the point z’ = 0 to a point Z’ exterior to the circle C’. Let a@ and 
B be two points taken respectively on the two paths L and L’, @ being in the 
interior of C and £ in the interior of C’. The series (20) and those which are 
obtained from it by successive differentiations enable us to form a new power 
series, 


(21) Zbmn (@ — a)™ (2 — B)”, 


which is absolutely convergent if we have |z — a| <r, and |z’ — B| < rj, where 
r, and rj are two suitably chosen positive numbers. Let us call C, the circle of 
radius r, described about the point a as center in the plane of z, and Oj the 
circle of radius rj described in the plane of 2’ about the point 6 as center. If z 
is in the part common to the two circles C and C,, and the point 2’ in the part 
common to the two circles C’ and Cj, the value of the series (21) is the same as 
the value of the series (20). If it is possible to choose the two numbers r, and rj 
in such a way that the circle C, will be partly exterior to the circle C, or the 
circle Oj partly exterior to the circle C’, we shall have extended the definition 
of the function F(z, z’) to a region extending beyond the first. Continuing in 
this manner, it is easy to see how the function F'(z, 2’) may be extended step by 
step. But there appears here an important new consideration : It is necessary 
to take into account the way in which the variables move with respect to each other 
on their respective paths. The following is a very simple example of this, due to 
Sauvage.* Letu=Vz—2z’ +1; for the initial values let us take z=2’=0,u=1, 
and let the paths described by the variables z, z’ be defined as follows: 1) The 
path described by the variable z’ is composed of the rectilinear segment from 
the origin to the point z’=1. 2) The path described by z is composed of three 
semicircumferences: the first, OMA (Fig. 38), has its center on the real axis to 


* Premiers principes de la théorie générale des fonctions de plusieurs variables 
(Annales de la Faculté des Sciences de Marseille, Vol. XIV). This memoir is an 
excellent introduction to the study of analytic functions of several variables. 
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the left of the origin and a radius less than 1/2; the second, ANB, also has its 
center on the real axis and is so placed that the point — 1 is on its diameter AB; 
finally, the third, BPC, has for its center the middle point of the segment joining 
the point B to the point C(z =1). The first and the third of these semicircum- 
ferences are above the real axis, and the second is below, so that the bound- 
ary OMANBPCO incloses the point z=—1. Let us now select the following 
movements : 

1) 2 remains zero, and z describes the entire path OABC ; 

2) z remains equal to 1, and z’ describes its whole path. 

If we consider the auxiliary variable t = z — 2’, it is easily seen that the path 
described by the variable t, when that variable is represented by a point on the 


Fie. 38 


z plane, is precisely the closed boundary OABCO which surrounds the critical 
point t =— 1 of the radical Vt+1. The final value of u is therefore u =—1. 

On the other hand, let us select the following procedure : 

1) z remains zero and 2’ varies from 0 to 1— e (e being a very small positive 
number) ; 

2) z’ remains equal to 1 — e, and z describes the path OABC; 

38) z remains equal to 1, and 2’ varies from 1— e to 1. 

When 2’ varies from 0 to 1— e, the auxiliary variable ¢ describes a path OO’ 
ending in a point O’ very near the point — 1 on the real axis. When z describes 
next the path OA BC, t moves over a path O’A’B’C’ congruent to the preceding 
and ending in the point C’(OC’ = e) on the real axis. Finally, when 2’ varies 
from 1—e to 1, ¢ passes from C’ to the origin. Thus the auxiliary variable ¢ 
describes the closed boundary 00’A’B’O’O which leaves the point —1 on its 
exterior, provided e is taken small enough. The final value of u will therefore 
be equal to + 1. 

Very much less is known about the nature of the singularities of analytic 
functions of several variables than about those of functions of a single variable. 


One of the greatest difficulties of the problem lies in the fact that the pairs of 
singular values are not isolated.* 


*¥For everything regarding this matter see a memoir by Poincaré in the Acta 
mathematica (Vol. XXVI), and P. Cousin’s thesis (Ibid. Vol. XIX). 
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98. Weierstrass’s theorem. We have already established (I, § 193, 
2d ed.; § 187, 1st ed.) the existence of implicit functions defined by 
equations in which the left-hand side can be developed in a power 
series proceeding in positive and increasing powers of the two 
variables. The arguments which were made supposing the variables 
and coefficients real apply without modification when the variables 
and the coefficients have any values, real or imaginary, provided we 
retain the other hypotheses. We shall establish now a more general 
theorem, and we shall preserve the notations previously used in that 
study. The complex variables will be denoted by x and y. 

Let F(x, y) be an analytic function in the neighborhood of a 
pair of values «=a, y= 8, and such that we have F(a, 8)=0. 
We shall suppose that a = 8 = 0, which is always permissible. The 
equation 1(0, y)= 0 has the root y = 0 to a certain degree of mul- 
tiplicity. The case which we have studied is that in which y = 0 is 
a simple root; we shall now study the general case where y = 0 is a 
multiple root of order n of the equation F(0, y)= 0. If we arrange 
the development of (x, y) in the neighborhood of the point «= y=0 
according to powers of y, that development will be 


(22) F(a, y=, +Ayt---+4,7 +4, ny te-s, 


where the coefficients A; are power series in x, of which the first n 
are zero for x = 0, while A,, does not vanish for z= 0. Let Cand C’ 
be two circles of radii R and /' described in the planes of x and y 
respectively about the origin as center. We shall suppose that the 
function F(x, y) is analytic in the region defined by these two circles 
and also on the circles themselves; since A, is not zero for c<=0, we 
may suppose that the radius R of the circle C is sufficiently small 
so that A, does not vanish in the interior of the circle C nor on the 
circle. Let M be an upper bound for | F(a, y)| in the preceding region 
and Ba lower bound for |A,|. By Cauchy’s fundamental theorem 


we have 
1 F(a, yay! 
ee acs ue 
Wij, ¥' =~ Y¥ 


where x-and y are any two points taken in the circles C and C’; 
from this we conclude that the absolute value of the coefficient 4,, 
of y” in the formula (22) is less than M/k’, whatever may be the 
value of x in the circle C. 
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We can now write 


(23) F(a, y)=A,y"(1+ P + Q), 
where 
A A 
n+l n+2 
fede spl Cede 
he ie A ered 
nae Oe BeAang 


Let p be the absolute value of y; we have 


p 

p? Mi OR 
pa Get oa ) a De 
bedi 


|P| = BR"™ 


and this absolute value will be less than 1/2 if we have 


BR" 


Se , 
(24) AG mer ane 


On the other hand, let 4 (7) be the maximum value of the absolute 
values of the functions A,, 4,,---,A,_, for all the values of x for 
which the absolute value does not exceed a number r< R. Since 
these n functions are zero for x = 0, u(r) approaches zero with 7, 
and we can always take rv so small that 


(25) Goes +5+- +S) <5) (r<R), 


where p is a definite positive number. The numbers r and p having 
been determined so as to satisfy the preceding conditions, let us re- 
place the circle C by the circle C,, described in the x-plane with the 
radius 7 about the point « = 0 as center, and similarly in the y-plane 
the circle C' by the concentric circle C’, with the radius p. If we give 
to « a value such that |#|= 7, and then cause the variable y to 
describe the circle Cj, along the entire circumference of this circle we 
have, from the manner in which the numbers r and p have been chosen, 
|P| << 1/2, |Q|< 1/2, and therefore |P + Q|<1. If the variable y 
describes the circle C, in the positive sense, the angle of 1+ P+ Q 
returns to its initial value, whereas the angle of the factor A," in- 
creases by 2 na. The equation F(a, y) = 0, in which |x| S r, therefore 
has n roots whose absolute values are less than p, and only n. 

All the other roots of the equation F(a, y)= 0, if there are any, 
have their absolute values greater than p. Since we can replace the 
number p by a number as small as we wish, less than p, if we replace 
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at the same time r by a smaller number satisfying always the con- 
dition (25), we see that the equation F(a, y) = 0 has n roots and only 
nm which approach zero with a. 

If the variable a remains in the interior of the circle C’, or on its 
circumference, the n roots y,, ¥,, «+, /,, Whose absolute values are less 
than p, remain within the circle C,. These roots are not in general 
analytic functions of x in the circle C,, but every symmetric integral 
rational function of these roots is an analytic function of « in this cir- 
cle. It evidently suffices to prove this for the sum yf + y¥ +... + 4, 
where & is a positive integer. Let us consider for this purpose the 


double integral 
: if fo ae ! OF (x',y') 
de! 
aai J ay! fy 
(Op) (Cr) Fay y) a! — a 


where we suppose |z|< 7. If |y'| =p, the function F(z’, y") cannot 
vanish for any value of the variable x’ within or on C,, and the only 
pole of the function under the integral sign in the interior of the 
circle C,, is the point z'= a. We have, then, 


Ie OF (x', y') OF (a, y') 

oy! dx! oy 
i = 2 riy* ———_ 
‘of Fea ee Fey)" 


and consequently 


By a general theorem (§ 48) this integral is equal to 
—Amyit t---+-y5)s 


where ¥,, Y) +++, Yn are the nm roots of the equation F(x, y)= 0 with 
absolute values less than p. On the other hand, the integral J is an 
analytic function of x in the circle C,, for we can develop 1/(a' — x) 
in a uniformly convergent series of powers of x, and then calculate 
the integral term by term. The different sums 3y* being analytic 
functions in the circle C,, the same thing must be true of the sum 
of the roots, of the sum of the products taking two at a time, and so 
on, and therefore the n roots y,, ,) +++, Y, are also roots of an equa- 
tion of the nth degree 


(26) S@Y=P Hay HAY Rte +aiyta, =9, 
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whose coefficients a,, a,,---, @, are analytic functions of x in the 
circle C, vanishing for x = 0. 

The two functions F(a, y) and f(a, y) vanish for the same pairs 
of values of the variables «, y in the interior of the circles C, and C). 
We shall now show that the quotient F(a, y)/f(x, y) is an analytic 
function in this region. Let us take definite values for these vari- 
ables such that |a <r, |y|<p, and let us consider the double 


integral 
, F(a, y') da! 
— dy' 
aE ‘ Nb es y') (a! — x) (y'— y) 


For a value of y' of absolute value p the function f(a’, 7') of the 
variable a’ cannot vanish for any value of x’ within or on the circle 
c,. The function under the integral sign has therefore the single 
pole x' = x within C,,, and the corresponding residue is 


F(a, y') 
Say')y'—y) 


Hence we have also 
t t 
peomi( Fey _Y 


copy dt Yo =a 


but the two analytic functions F(a, y'), f(a, y') of the variable 7! 
have the same zeros with the same degrees of multiplicity in the 
interior of C;. Their quotient is therefore an analytic function of 
y' in Cj, and the only pole of the function to be integrated in this 
circle is y’ = y; hence we have 
J=—4 7? AGN) : 
S(@; Y) 

On the other han1, we can replace 1/(a' — x) (y' — y) in the inte- 
gral by a uniformly convergent series arranged in positive powers 
of x and y. Integrating term by term, we see that the integral is 
equal to the value of a power series proceeding according to powers of 
» and y and convergent in the circles C,, Cj. Hence we may write 


F(a, Y=Sf(e, Y) H (x, Y) 


(27) F@ YY tay +--.+4,)H(, y), 
where the function H (x, y) is analytic in the circles C,, C%. 

The coefficient 4, of y" in F(a, y) contains a constant term dif- 
ferent from zero; since a,, a,,--+, a, are zero for « = 0, the develop- 
ment of H (x, y) necessarily contains a constant term different from 
zero, and the decomposition given by the expression (27 ) throws 


or 
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into relief the fact that the roots of F(a, y)=0 which approach zero 
with a are obtained by putting the first factor equal to zero. The 
preceding important theorem is due to Weierstrass.* It generalizes, 
at least as far as that is possible for a function of several variables, 
the decomposition into factors of functions of a single variable. 


99. Critical points. In order to study the n roots of the equation 
F(a, y) = 0 which become infinitely small with x, we are thus led to 
study the roots of an equation of the form 


(28) f@Y=H=Y tay tay? +---+a,iy +a, =0 


for values of « near zero, where a,, a,,---, a, are analytic functions 
that vanish for « = 0. When n is greater than unity (the only case 
which concerns us), the point « = 0 is in general a critical point. Let 
us eliminate y between the two equations f= 0 and éf/éy = 0; the 
resultant A(a) is a polynomial in the coefficients a,, a,,---, a,, and 
therefore an analytic function in the neighborhood of the origin. 
This resultant ft is zero for x = 0, and, since the zeros of an analytic 
function form a system of isolated points, we may suppose that we 
have taken the radius r of the circle C. so small that in the interior 
of C, the equation A (x)= 0 has no other root than a = 0. For every 
point x, taken in that circle other than the origin, the equation 
J (» y) = 9 will have n distinct roots. According to the case already 
studied (I, § 194, 2d ed.; § 188, 1st ed.), the roots of the equation 
(28) will be analytic functions of x in the neighborhood of the point 
x, Hence there cannot be any other critical point than the origin 
in the interior of the circle C,. 

Let ¥,) Ya. + ++) Yn be the n roots of the equation f(«,, y)= 0. Let 
us cause the variable x to describe a loop around the point « = 0, 
starting from the point x,; along the whole loop the n roots of the 
equation f(x, y)= 0 are distinct and vary in a continuous manner. 
If we start from the point 2, with the root y,, for example, and fol- 
low the continuous variation of that root along the whole loop, we 
return to the point of departure with a final value equal to one of the 
roots of the equation f(x,, y)= 0. If that final value is y,, the root 


* Abhandlungen aus der Functionenlehre von K. Weierstrass (Berlin, 1860). The 
proposition can also be demonstrated by making use only of the properties of power 
series and the existence theorem for implicit functions (Bulletin de la Société 
mathématique, Vol. XXXVI, 1908, pp. 209-215). 

+ We disregard the case where the resultant is identically zero. In this case f(x, y) 
would be divisible by a factor [/;(x, y)]*, where k>1, f,(@, y) being of the same 
form as f(z, y). 
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considered is-single-valued in the neighborhood of the origin. If 
that final value is different from y,, let us suppose that it is equal 
to y, A new loop described in the same sense will lead from the 
root y, to one of the roots y,, ¥,,-+-; Yn. The final value cannot be 
Yq, since the reverse path must lead from y, to y,. That final value 
must, then, be one of the roots y,, ¥,,+-+, Yn. If it is y,, we see that 
the two roots y, and y, are permuted when the variable describes 
a loop around the origin. If that final value is not y,, it is one 
of the remaining (n — 2) roots; let y, be that root. A new loop 
described in the same sense will lead from the root y, to one of the 
LOOKS Yy Yor Yar Yar °°» Yn: It cannot be y,, for the same reason as 
before; neither is it y,, since the reverse path leads from y, to y,. 
Hence that final value is either y, or one of the remaining (m — 3) 
roots ¥,, Ys,°-*, Yn. If it is y,, the three roots y,, y,, y, permute 
themselves cyclically when the variable « describes a loop around 
the origin. If the final value is different from y,, we shall continue 
to cause the variable to turn around the origin, and at the end of 
a finite number of operations we shall necessarily come back to a 
root already obtained, which will be the root y,. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that this happens after p operations; the p roots obtained, 
Yy» Yor ***» Yp) permute themselves cyclically when the variable x 
describes a loop around the origin. We say that they form a cyclic 
system of p roots. If p =n, the n roots form a single cyclic system. 
If p is less than n, we shall repeat the reasoning, starting with one 
of the remaining n — p roots and so on. It is clear that if we con- 
tinue in this way we shall end by exhausting all the roots, and we 
can state the following proposition: The n roots of the equation 
F(x, y)=0, which are zero for «=0, form one or several cyclic 
systems in the neighborhood of the origin. 

To render the statement perfectly general, it is sufficient to agree 
that a cyclic system can be composed of a single root; that root is 
then a single-valued function in the neighborhood of the origin. 

The roots of the same cyclic system can be represented by a unique 
development. Let y,, y,,---, y, be the p roots of a cyclic system; let 
us put «=a. Each of these roots becomes an analytic function 
of x' for all values of «' other than «'=0; on the other hand, when 
ax' describes a loop around «x! = 0, the point x describes p succes- 
sive loops in the same sense around the origin. Each of the roots 
Yy Yo) ***) Yp Teturns then to its initial value ; they are single-valued 
functions in the neighborhood of the origin. Since these roots ap- 
proach zero when a! approaches zero, the origin x' = 0 cannot be 
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other than an ordinary point, and one of these roots is represented 
by a development of the form 


(29) y=aa'+ae%+---+a,0"4..., 
or, replacing x! by x?, 


1 1\2 1\m 

(30) y = ax? + a,(x#) +--+ a_(a) +-: 

We may now say that the development (30) represents all the roots 
of the same cyclic system, provided that we give to x”” all of its 
p determinations. For, let us suppose that, taking for the radical Vx 
one of its determinations, we have the development of the root y,. 
If the variable x describes a loop around the origin in the positive 
sense, y, changes into y,, and x”? is multiplied by e?"”?. It will be 
seen, similarly, that we shall obtain y, by replacing 2”? by x? e2a7/P 
in the equality (30). This unique development for the system shows 
up clearly the cyclic permutation of the p roots. It would now remain 
to show how we could separate the n roots of the equation F(x, y)= 0 
into cyclic systems and calculate the coefficients a; of the develop- 
ments (30). We have already considered the case where the point 
x = y= 0 is a double point (I, § 199, 2d ed.). We shall now treat 
another particular case. 

If for x =y= 0 the derivative @F/éx is not zero, the develop- 
ment of F(a, y) contains a term of the first degree in x, and we have 

(31) F(a, y)=Ax + By*+---, (AB# 0) 
where the terms not written are divisible by one of the factors x’, xy, 
y"*1, Let us consider y for a moment as the independent variable ; 
the equation F(x, y) = 0 has a single root approaching zero with y, 
and that root is analytic in the neighborhood of the origin. The 
development which we have already seen how to calculate (I, §§ 35, 
193, 2d ed.; §§ 20, 187, 1st ed.) runs as follows: 


(32) w= ya + ay +--+. (a, # 0) 
Extracting the nth root of the two sides, we find 


1 a se ee 

(33) am =yVa,tayter 
For y = 0 the auxiliary equation u*=a,+a,y+ --- has n dis- 
tinet roots, each of which is developable in a power series according 
to powers of y. Since these n roots are deducible from one of them 
by multiplying it by the successive powers of ¢?”", we can take for 
Va,+a,y +--+ in the equality (33) any one of these roots, subject 
to the condition of assigning successively to «/” its n determinations. 
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We can therefore write the equation (33) in the form 


1 
a® = by +b,y +++, (6, # 0) 

and from this we derive, conversely, a development of y in powers 
OLE GS 1 1\3 

(34) Y = eT a(x") Age OR 

This development, if we give successively to #”™ its n values, 
represents the x roots which approach zero with x. These n roots 
form, then, a single cyclic system. 

For a study of the general case we refer the reader to treatises 
devoted to the theory of algebraic functions.* 


100. Algebraic functions. Up to the present time the implicit func- 
tions most carefully studied are the algebraic functions, defined by 
an equation F(a, y)= 0, in which the left-hand side is an irreducible 
polynomial in x and y. A polynomial is said to be irreducible when 
it is not possible to find two other polynomials of lower degree, F(a, y) 
and F,(#, y), such that we have identically 


F(a, Y) = F(x, Y) x F(x, y)- 
If the polynomial F(x, y) were equal to a product of that kind, it is 
clear that the equation F(a, v)= 0 could be replaced by two distinct 
equations F(x, y)= 0, F,(a, y)= 0. 
Let, then, 


(35) F@,Y)= b(x) y+ b(@)Y t+ ++ + bn-1@)Y + bn(@) = 0 
be the proposed equation of degree n in y, where ¢,, $,,--+, d, are 
polynomials in #. Eliminating y between the two relations F = 0, 
oF /dy = 0, we obtain a polynomial A (a) for the resultant, which can- 
not be identically zero, since F(x, y) is supposed to be irreducible. 
Let us mark in the plane the points @,, a,,---+, a, which represent 
the roots of the equation A(a)= 0, and the points Bi Bens hes 
which represent the roots of $,(x)= 0. Some of the points a; may 
also be among the roots of $,(x)= 0. For a point a different from 
the points a;, B; the equation F'(a,y)=0 has n distinct and finite 
roots, b,, b,,+++, b,. In the neighborhood of the point @ the equation 
(35) has therefore analytic roots which approach OO, «8 Oy 
respectively when 2 approaches a. Let a; be a root of the equation 


* See also the noted memoir of Puiseux on algebraic functions (Journal de Mathé- 
matiques, Vol. XV, 1850). 
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A(x)=0. The equation F(a, y)= 0 has a certain number of equal 
roots; let us suppose, for example, that it has p roots equal to 3. 
The p roots which approach d when x approaches «; group themselves 
into a certain number of cyclic systems, and the roots of the same 
cyclic system are represented by a development in series arranged 
according to fractional powers of «—a,. If the value a; does not 
cause ¢,(x) to vanish, all the roots of the equation (35) in the neigh- 
borhood of the point a; group themselves into a certain number of 
cyclic systems, some of which may contain only one root. For a point 
8; which makes ¢,(a) zero, some of the roots of the equation (35) 
_ become infinite ; in order to study these roots, we put y =1/y’', and 
we are led to study the roots of the equation 


F(@, y')= y"F (@, 1/y') = 9, 
which become zero for x = B;. These roots group themselves again 
into a certain number of cyclic systems, the roots of the same system 
being represented by a development in series of the form 
ES wee 
(36) Y! = Ay (% — Bi)? + Oma s(® — Bi)? +oes9 (Gu 0) 
The corresponding roots of the equation in y will be given by the 
development 


(37) p=@—B).# [Hat omer — P+ : (Ae 


which can be arranged in increasing powers of (a — B;)’”, but there 
will be at first a finite number of terms with negative exponents. 

To study the values of y for the infinite values of x, we put = 1/z', 
and we are led to study the roots of an equation of the same form in 
the neighborhood of the origin. To sum up, in the neighborhood of 
any point x =a the n roots of the equation (35) are represented by 
a certain number of series arranged according to increasing powers 
of « — a or of (a — a)”, containing perhaps a finite number of terms 
with negative exponents, and this statement applies also to infinite 
values of x by replacing x — « by 1/z. 

It is to be observed that the fractional powers or the negative ex- 
ponents present themselves only for the exceptional points. The 
only singular points of the roots of the equation are therefore the 
critical points around which some of these roots permute themselves 
cyclically, and the poles where some of these roots become infinite ; 
moreover, a point may be at the same time a pole and a critical 
point. These two kinds of singular points are often called algebrate 
singular points. 
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We have so far studied the roots of the proposed equation only in 
the neighborhood of a fixed point. Suppose now that we join two 
points « = a, « =), for which the equation (35) has n distinct and 
finite roots, by a path AB not passing through any singular point of 
the equation. Let y, be a root of the equation F(a, y)= 0; the root 
y = f(x), which reduces to y, for x = a, is represented in the neigh- 
borhood of the point a by a power-series development P(x — a). 
We can propose to ourselves the problem of finding its analytic ex- 
tension by causing the variable to describe the path AB. This is a 
particular case of the general problem, and we know in advance that 
we shall arrive at the point B with a final value which will be a 
root of the equation F(d, y)= 0 (§ 86). We shall surely arrive at 
the point d at the end of a finite number of operations ; in fact, the 
radii of the circles of convergence of the series representing the 
different roots of the equation F(x, y)= 0, having their centers at 
different points of the path AB, have a lower limit* § > 0, since this 
path does not contain any critical points; and it is clear that we 
could always take the radii of the different circles which we use for 
the analytic extension at least equal to 8. 

Among all the paths joining the points A and B we can always 
find one leading from the root y, to any given one of the roots of 
the equation F (d, y) = 0 as the final value. The proof of this can be 
made to depend on the following proposition: Jf an analytic func- 
tion z of the variable x has only p distinct values for each value of x, 
and if it has in the whole plane (including the point at infinity) only 
algebraic singular points, the p determinations of z are roots of an 
equation of degree p whose coefficients are rational functions of x. 
Let z,, %,,-++, % be the p determinations of z; when the variable x 
describes a closed curve, these p values z,, z,,---+, 2, can only change 
into each other. The symmetric function «u, = 2{ + 2+4.-..+4 2%, 
where & is a positive integer, is therefore single-valued. Moreover, 
that function can have only polar singularities, for in the neigh- 
borhood of any point in the finite plane «=a the developments 
of %,, %,+++,% have only a finite number of terms with negative 
exponents. The same thing is therefore true of the development of x,. 
Also, the function w, being single-valued, its development cannot con- 
tain fractional powers. The point a is therefore a pole or an ordinary 
point for «,, and similarly for the point at infinity. The function x, 


* To prove this rigorously it suffices to make use of a form of reasoning analogous 
to that of § 84. 
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is therefore a rational function of a, whatever may be the integer 
k; consequently the same thing is true of the simple symmetric 
functions, such as 3z,, 32;2,,---, which proves the theorem stated. 

Having shown this, let us now suppose that in going from the 
point a to any other point « of the plane by all possible paths we 
can obtain as final values only p of the roots of the equation 


F@, y)=9, (Pp <n) 
These p roots can evidently only be permuted among themselves 
when the variable x describes a closed boundary, and they possess 
all the properties of the p branches 2, z,,---, 2, of the analytic 
function z which we have just studied. We conclude from this that 
Yy Yo***>Yp Would be roots of an equation of degree p, F,(a, y) = 0, 
with rational coefficients. The equation F(a, y)=0 would have, 
then, all the roots of the equation F,(x, y) = 0, whatever x may be, 
and the polynomial F(x, y) would not be irreducible, contrary to 
hypothesis. If we place no restriction upon the path followed by 
the variable x, the n roots of the equation (35) must then be regarded 
as the distinct branches of a single analytic function, as we have 
already remarked in the case of some simple examples (§ 6). 

Let us suppose that from each of the critical points we make an 
infinite cut in the plane in such a way that these cuts do not cross 
each other. If the path followed by x is required not to cross any 
of these cuts, the n roots are single-valued functions in the whole 
plane, for two paths having the same extremities will be transform- 
able one into the other by a continuous deformation without passing 
over any critical point (§ 85). In order to follow the variation of a 
root along any path, we need only know the law of the permutation 
of these roots when the variable describes a loop around each of the 
critical points. 


Note. The study of algebraic functions is made relatively easy by the fact 
that we can determine a priori by algebraic computation the singular points of 
these functions. This is no longer true in general of implicit functions that are 
not algebraic, which may have transcendental singular points. As an example, 
the implicit function y (x), defined by the equation ev” —«— 1=0, hasno algebraic 
critical point, but it has the transcendental singular point « =— 1. 


101. Abelian integrals. Every integral J= fR(a, y)dx, where R(a, y) 
is a rational function of and y, and where y is an algebraic func- 
tion defined by the equation F(a, y) = 0, is called an Abelian integral 
attached to that curve. To complete the determination of that inte- 
gral, it is necessary to assign a lower limit x, and the corresponding 
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value y, chosen among the roots of the equation F(a,, y)=0. We 
shall now state some of the most important general properties of such 
integrals. When we go from the point x, to any point x by all the 
possible paths, all the values of the integral J are included in one 
of the formule 

(38) I=1, + m,o, +M,0, ++ +++ M,o,, (k=1, 2,---, 2) 
where J,, J,,+-++, I, are the values of the integral which correspond 
to certain definite paths, m,, m,,---, m, are arbitrary integers, and 
@) ©, +++, @, are periods. These periods are of two kinds; one kind 
results from loops described about the poles of the function R (a, y); 
these are the polar periods. The others come from closed paths 
surrounding several critical points, called cycles; these are called 
cyclic periods. The number of the distinct cyclic periods depends 
only on the algebraic relation considered, F(a, y)=0; it is equal 
to 2, where p denotes the deficiency of the curve (§ 82). On the 
other hand, there may be any number of polar periods. From the 
point of view of the singularities three classes of Abelian integrals 
are distinguished. Those which remain finite in the neighborhood 
of every value of x are called the first kind; if their absolute value 
becomes infinite, it can only happen through the addition of an 
infinite number of periods. The integrals of the second kind are 
those which have a single pole, and the integrals of the third kind 
have two logarithmic singular points. Every Abelian integral is a 
sum of integrals of the three kinds, and the number of distinct 
integrals of the first kind is equal to the deficiency. 

The study of these integrals is made very easy by the aid of plane 
surfaces composed of several sheets, called Riemann surfaces. We 
shall not have occasion to consider them here. We shall only give, 
on account of its thoroughly elementary character, the demonstra- 
tion of a fundamental theorem, discovered by Abel. 


102. Abel’s theorem. In order to state the results more easily, let us 
consider the plane curve C répresented by the equation F(a, y)= 0, 
and let @(x, y) be the equation of another plane algebraic curve C’. 
These two curves have N points in common, (CHUA CALCU AS OL 
(xy, yy), the number N being equal to the product of the degrees 
of the two curves. Let R(x, y) be a rational function, and let us 
consider the following sum: 


N (ey 43) 
(39) => [Re yar, 
i=l 


(ag Yo) 
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(i i) 
f R(a, y) dx 


(Xo Yo) 


where 


denotes the Abelian integral taken from the fixed point x, to a point a, 
along a path which leads y from the initial value y, to the final value y,, 
the initial value y, of y being the same for all these integrals. It is 
clear that the sum J is determined except for a period, since this is 
the case with each of the integrals. Suppose, now, that some of the 
coefficients, a,, @,,--+, a, of the polynomial (a, y) are variable. 
When these coefficients vary continuously, the points x; themselves 
vary continuously, and if none of these points pass through a point 
of discontinuity of the integral fR(«, y)dx, the sum J itself varies 
continuously, provided that we follow the continuous variation of 
each of the integrals contained in it along the entire path described 
by the corresponding upper limit. The sum J is therefore a function 
of the parameters a,, a,,---, a, whose analytic form we shall now 
investigate. 

Let us denote in general by 8V the total differential of any func- 
tion V with respect to the variables a,, a,,---, a: 


OV ov 
Biichigena Lei thggeet 


2? 


By the expression (39) we have 


N 
of = R uv; yi dx,. 
> (iy Yi) 
From the two relations F(2;, y;) = 0, ®(2;, y;) = 0 we derive 


OF OF 0® 0® 
Re oak Peieoy el Micros 


and consequently 8%; = W(a;, y;)8%;, where W(a;,y;) is a rational 
function of 2;, ¥;, @,, %,+++, 4, and where ©; is put for ®(z,, y;). 
We have, then, i 


N 
81 = > Rw; yi) V (@is Yi) 3%. 
i=1 


= 


The coefficient of $a, on the right is a rational symmetric function 
of the codrdinates of the N points («,, y;) common to the two curves 
C, C'. The theory of elimination proves that this function is a 
rational function of the coefficients of the two polynomials F(z, y) 
and (x,y), and consequently a rational function of a@,, a,,++-, a. 
Evidently the same thing is true of the coefficients of 8a,,---, da,, 
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a 


and I will be obtained by the integration of a total differential 
I = [7 i0, + 17,8a, +--+ + 7,8a;; 


where 7,, 7,,--+, 7 are rational functions of a@,, @,,+--+, %- Now 
the integration cannot introduce any other transcendentals than 
logarithms. The sum I is therefore equal to a rational function of 
the coefficients a,, (,+++, A, plus a sum of logarithms of rational 
functions of the same coefficients, each of these logarithms being 
multiplied by a constant factor. This is the statement of Abel’s 
theorem in its most general form. In geometric language we can 
also say that the sum of the values of any Abelian integral, taken 
from a common origin to the N points of intersection of the given 
curve with a variable curve of degree m, ®(a, y)= 0, is equal to a 
rational function of the coefficients of ®(x, y), plus a sum of a finite 
number of logarithms of rational functions of the same coefficients, 
each logarithm being multiplied by a constant factor. j 

The second statement appears at first sight the more striking, 
but in applications we must always keep in mind the analytic state- 
ment in the evaluation of the continuous variation of the sum J 
which corresponds to a continuous variation of the parameters 
a,,4,,+++,@,. The theorem has a precise meaning only if we take 
into account the paths described by the N points 2,, #,,---+, #y on 
the plane of the variable z. 

The statement becomes of a remarkable simplicity when the 
integral is of the first kind. In fact, if m,, ,,--+, 7, were not 
identically zero, it would be possible to find a system of values 
a, = a, +++, a, = a, for which J would become infinite. Let (a, ¥4), 
+++, (ay, yy) be the points of intersection of the curve C with the 
curve C' which correspond to the values aj, ---, a, of the parameters. 


The integral (x, ») 
f R (a, y)dx 
@ Yo) 


would become infinite when the upper limit approaches one of the 
points (a;, y;), which is impossible if the integral is of the first kind. 
Therefore we have 8/ = 0, and, when a,, a,, - - +, a, vary continuously, 
I remains constant; Abel’s theorem can then be stated as follows: 

Given a fixed curve C and a variable curve C' of degree m, the sum 
of the increments of an Abelian integral of the first kind attached to 
the curve C along the continuous curves described by the points of 
intersection of C with C' is equal to zero. 
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Note. We suppose that the degree of the curve C' remains con- 
stant and equal to m. If for certain particular values of the coeffi- 
cients a@,, a,,---, a, that degree were lowered, some of the points of 
intersections of C with C' should be regarded as thrown off to 
infinity, and it would be necessary to take account of this in the 
application of the theorem. We mention also the almost evident fact 
that if some of the points of intersection of C with C’ are fixed, it 
is unnecessary to include the corresponding integrals in the sum J. 


103. Application to hyperelliptic integrals. The applications of 
Abel’s theorem to Analysis and to Geometry are extremely numer- 
ous and important. We shall calculate 6/ explicitly in the case of 
hyperelliptic integrals. 

Let us consider the algebraic relations 


(40) p= R(x) = Aya??? + A aPPt1 4 oe + Asie, 


where the polynomial R(x) is prime to its derivative. We shall 
suppose that A, may be zero, but that A, and A, may not be zero at 
the same time, so that R (a) is of degree 2 p + 1 or of degree 2p + 2. 
Let Q(a) be any polynomial of degree g. We shall take for the 
initial value x, a value of a which does not make FR (#) vanish, and 
for y, a root of the equation y’ = R(a,). We shall put 


@ Q(x) da 
ean (xq Yo) VR (x) 


where the integral is taken along a path going from a, to a, and 
where y denotes the final value of the radical VR (a) when we start 
from a, with the value y, In order to study the system of points 
of intersection of the curve C represented by the equation (40) with 
another algebraic curve C’, we may evidently replace in the equation 
of the latter curve an even power of y, such as. #°", by [R (x) ]", and 
an odd power y?"*! by y[R(x)]’. These substitutions having been 
made, the equation obtained will now contain y only to the first 
degree, and we may suppose the equation of the curve C’ of the form 


(41) yd (x) — f(x) = 9, 
where f(x) and ¢(x) are two polynomials prime to each other, of 
degrees X and pw respectively, some of the coefficients of which we 


shall suppose to be variable. The abscissas of the points of intersec- 
tion of the two curves C and C" are roots of the equation 


(42) W(x) = R(x) ¢*(@)—f°(@) = 9, 


> 
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of degree N. For special systems of values of the variable coefficients 
in the two polynomials f(x) and $ (a) the degree of the equation may 
turn out to be less than N; some of the points of intersection are 
then thrown off to infinity, but the corresponding integrals must 
be included in the sum which we are about to study. To each root 
x, of the equation (42) corresponds a completely determined value 
of y given by y¥,=f(x;)/¢(«,). Let us now consider the sum 


(jp i) Q Vea dae 


r= Se => [Va 


YQ (a) 8m _ ay 
AVR@) 4 fq) 
for the final value of the radical at the point x, must be equal to 
y,, that is, to f(x;)/p(a;). On the other hand, from the equation 
y(x;)= 90 we derive 


and therefore 


say ADEE) , A/G) Mi — 2A) $4, 


We have 


i= I (%:) y' (2;) 
or, making use of the equation (42), 
x 2Q t 8 ae ;5 ¢. 
ety ar = SPQ M 4), 


Let us calculate, for example, the coefficient of $a, in 87, where a, is 
the coefficient, supposed variable, of «* in the polynomial f(x). The 
term $a, does not appear in $¢,,.and it is multiplied by x! in 8f,. The 
desired coefficient of $a, is therefore equal to 


a 2 Q(ar;)  (x;) at wy 1 (2;) 

pAOCy POOF ay TED, 

i= '(@) =i ¥' (@) 
where 1 (x)=Q(«) $(x)x*. The preceding sum must be extended to 
all the roots of the equation y(x) = 0; it is a rational and symmetric 
function of these roots, and therefore a rational function of the coeffi- 
cients of the two polynomials f(«) and $(x). The calculation of 
this sum can be facilitated by noticing that Sa (a,)/p'(a;) is equal to 
the sum of the residues of the rational function 7 (a) /y(x) relative 
to the N poles in the finite plane a,, x,,---, xy. By a general theo- 
rem that sum is also equal to the residue at the point at infinity 
with its sign changed (§ 52). It will be possible, then, to obtain the 
coefficient of da, by a simple division. 
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It is easy to prove that this coefficient is zero if the integral 
v (a, y) is of the first kind. We have by supposition =p —1; the 
degree of w(x) is g + +k, and we have 


q¢e+khsp+k+p-i. 


Let us find the degree of y(x). If there is no cancellation between 
the terms of highest degree in R(x) ¢7(x) and in f2(x), we have 
2AEN, 2p+14+2yuSN, 
whence 
a A+ eM+p+15N, 
and, a fortiori, 
kK+p+pt+i1sn. 


If there were a cancellation between these two terms, we should have 
A=e+pt+1; 


but since the term a,x\+* has no term with which to cancel out, we 
should have + k=N, from which the same inequality as before 
results. It follows that we always have 


gqt+pt+ksn—-2. 


The residue of the rational function 7(a)/p(ax) with respect to the 
point at infinity is therefore zero, for the development will begin 
with a term in 1/2? or of higher degree. It will be seen similarly 
that the coefficient of 5d, in 8/, 4, being one of the variable coefficients 
of the polynomial ¢(x), is zero if the polynomial Q(a) is of degree 
p —1or of lower degree. This result is completely in accord with 
the general theorem. 
Let us take, for example, ¢(x)=1, and let us put 


S(@)=VA,x? +1 + 0,2? + ay_,2?-14.---+4a,"+ 4, 


where @,, @,,---, @, are p +1 variable coefficients. The two curves 


Y=RE), y=fe) 

cut each other in 2 +1 variable points, and the sum of the values 
of the integral v(a, y), taken from an initial point to these 2p +1 
points of intersection, is an algebraic-logarithmic function of the 
coefficients a,, a,,+--, a,. Now we can dispose of these p + 1 coeffi- 
cients in such a way that p + 1 of the points of intersection are any 
previously assigned points of the curve y7=R(zx), and the codrdi- 
nates of the p remaining points will be algebraic functions of the 
coordinates of the p + 1 given points. 
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The sum of the p +1 integrals 


vy %) Tr (5, Yo) Be ye V (p41 Yp+1)» 
taken from a common initial point to p +41 arbitrary points, is 
therefore equal to the sum of p integrals whose limits are algebraic 
functions of the codrdinates 


(@y Yr)r 0+ +» @p+iy Yp+i)s 

plus certain algebraic-logarithmic expressions. It is clear that by 
successive reductions the proposition can be extended to the sum 
of m integrals, where m is any integer greater than p. In particular, 
the sum of any number of integrals of the first kind can be reduced 
to the sum of only p integrals. This property, which applies to the 
most general Abelian integrals of the first kind, constitutes the 
addition theorem for these integrals. 


In the case of elliptic integrals of the first kind, Abel’s theorem leads pre- 
cisely to the addition formula for the function p(u). Let us consider a cubic in 
the normal form 

y? = 428 — Je% — Iss 
and let M,(x,, ¥;), My(®_, Yo), M3(3, y3) be the points of intersection of that 
cubic with a straight line D. By the general theorem the sum 


dee uv) a . es Yq) aL " (gy Vg) dz 
o V4e8—g.t—g, Ja V4e8=9,.2—9, Je V423—g,%—g, 


is equal to a period, for the three points M,, M,, M, are carried off to infinity 
when the straight line D goes off itself to infinity. Now if we employ the 
parametric representation « =p(u), y = p’(u) for the cubic, the parameter u is 
precisely equal to the integral 


(x, y) dx 
V428 — 9,2 — 9, 


’ 


o 


and the preceding formula says that the sum of the arguments u,, u,, Us, Which 
correspond to the three points M,, M,, M,, is equal to a period. We have seen 
above how that relation is equivalent to the addition formula for the function 


p(w) (§ 80). 


104, Extension of Lagrange’s formula. The general theorem on the implicit 
functions defined by a simultaneous system of equations (I, § 194, 2d ed.; 
§ 188, Ist ed.) extends also to complex variables, provided that we retain 
the other hypotheses of the theorem, Let us consider, for example, the two 
simultaneous equations 


(44) P(a, y)=%—a— af(z, y) = 0, Q (a, y)=y—b— Bo(a, y) = 90, 


where « and y are complex variables, and where f(x, y) and ¢(z, y) are ana- 
lytic functions of these two variables in the neighborhood of the system of 
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values 7 =a, y=6b. For a=0, 8 = 0 these equations (44) have the system of 
solutions z= a, y = b, and the determinant D(P, Q)/D(z, y) reduces to unity. 
Therefore, by the general theorem, the system of equations (44) has one and 
only one system of roots approaching a and 6 respectively when @ and f approach 
zero, and these roots are analytic functions of a and 8. Laplace was the first 
to extend Lagrange’s formula (§ 51) to this system of equations. 

Let us suppose for definiteness that with the points a and b as centers we 
describe two circles C and C’ in the planes of the variables x and y respectively, 
with radii r and r’ so small that the two functions f(z, y) and ¢(z, y) shall be 
analytic when the variables « and y remain within or on the boundaries of 
these two circles C, C’. Let M and M’ be the maximum values of | f(z, y)| and 
of |¢(x, y)|, respectively, in this region. We shall suppose further that the 
constants a and £ satisfy the conditions M|a|<r, M’|B| <1’. 

Let us now give to x any value within or on the boundary of the circle C; 
the equation Q(z, y) = 0 is satisfied by a single value of y in the interior of the 
circle C’, for the angle of y — b — B¢(z, y) increases by 2a when y describes 
the circle C’ in the positive sense (§ 49). That root is an analytic function 

= y (a) of « in the circle C. If we replace y in P(x, y) by that root y,, the 
resulting equation x — a — af (x, y,) = 0 has one and only one root in the inte- 
rior of C, for the reason given a moment ago. 

Let x = £ be that root, and let » be the corresponding value of y, 7 = y (). 
The object of the generalized Lagrange formula is to develop in powers of a@ 
and f every function F(é, 7) which is analytic in the region just defined. 

For this purpose let us consider the double integral 


(45) To if ae _F@ yd. 
cc) JonP (@, y) Q(@, Y) 
Since x is a point on the circumference of C, P(«, y) cannot vanish for any 
value of y within ©’, for the angle of x— a— af(z, y) returns necessarily to 
its initial value when y describes C’, x being a fixed point of C. The only pole 
of the function under the integral sign, considered as a function of the single 
variable y, is, then, the point y=y,, given by the root of the equation Q (x, y)=0, 
which corresponds to the value of « on the boundary C, and we have, after a 
first integration, 
if F(a, y) dy = Qin F(z, cy) 
ey P (a, y) Q(z, y) P(t, y;) (3) 


The right-hand side, if we suppose y, replaced by the analytic function y (x) 
defined above, has in turn a single pole of the first order in the interior of C, — 
the point x =é, to which corresponds the value y, = 7, — and the corresponding 


residue is easily shown to be 
2inF (é, 7) 


ee ae 
D(a, y) Jy=1 
The double integral I has therefore for its value 


epee Co poe dea 


[Den lest 
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On the other hand, we can develop 1/PQ in a uniformly convergent series 
1 Cie) 
Gaga eee a eae ene 
which gives us I =ZJ pn, a8", where 
am, m=, ax f F(a, y) (F(@, y)I™[o @, vray | 
(cc) 


(x — aym+1(y — b)n +1 
This integral has already been calculated (§ 94), and we have found that it is 


eee dad antn LF (a, b).fm (ay 0) O"(a 1) 
min! dam ob 


Equating the two values of I, we obtain the desired result, which presents an 
evident analogy with the formula (50) of § 51: 


__F&) ampn am +n[ F(a, b).f (a, 6) o" (a, 0))_ 
(46) Pee 2) .-¢ =D) 2 imtal In} da™ ob" 
D(a, y) ek 
We could also obtain a second result analogous to (51), of § 51, by putting 
D(P, Q , 
Fe, n=8e,N>C 


but the coefficients in this case are not so simple as in the case of one variable. 


EXERCISES 


1. Every algebraic curve C, of degree n and of deficiency p can be carried 
over by a birational transformation into a curve of degree p + 2. 

(Proceed as in § 82, cutting the given curve by a net of curves C,_2, passing 
through n(n —1)/2 — 8 points of C,, among which are the (n— 1) (n — 2)/2 —p 
double points, and put 

x= $s a $3 
1 % 
the equation of the net being ¢,(x, y) + Ad, (&, y) + ud, (2, y) = 0.) 

2. Deduce from the preceding exercise that the codrdinates of a point of a 
curve of deficiency 2 can be expressed as rational functions of a parameter t 
and of the square root of a polynomial R(t) of the fifth or of the sixth degree, 
prime to its derivative. 

(The reader may begin by showing that the curve corresponds point by point 
to a curve of the fourth degree having a double point.) 


3*. Let y= a,x + a,a? + ---be the development in power series of an alge- 
braic function, a root of an equation F(z, y) = 0, where F(a, y) is a polynomial 
with integral coefficients and where the point with codrdinates x = 0,y=Oisa 
simple point of the curve represented by F(x, y) = 0. All the coefficients 1, Aq ° 
are fractions, and it suffices to change x to Kx, K being a suitably chosen ‘rteger 
in order that all these coefficients become integers. [EIsENsTEIN. | 


(It will be noticed that a transformation of the form a = k?2’, y = ky’ suffices 


to make the coefficient of y’ on the left-hand side of the new relation equal to 
one, all the other coefficients being integers.) 
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quartics: 198, ex.; conjugate iso- 
thermal systems: 54, 24; deficiency 
of : 172,77; 191, 82; 252, exs. land 
2; 244,101; of deficiency one: 172, 
77; double points: 184, 80, 191, 82; 
loxodromic: 53, ex. 1; parametric 
representation of curves of defi- 
ciency one: 187, 81; 191, 82; 193, 
ex.; parametric representation of 
plane cubics: 180, 78 ; 184, 80 ; 187, 
81; points of inflection: 186, 80; 
quartics: 187, 81; unicursal: 191, 
82; see also Abel’s theorem and 
Rhumb lines 

Cuts: 208, 87 

Cycles: 244, 101 

Cyclic periods: 244, 101 

Cyclic system of roots: 238, 99 


D’ Alembert : 104, Note 

D’ Alembert’s theorem: 104, Note 

Darboux : 64, 27 

Darboux’s formula, law of the mean: 
64, 27 

Deficiency : see Curves, deficiency of 

Definite integrals: 60, 25; 72, 31; 
97, 46; differentiation of: 77, 83; 
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227, 953 evaluation of: 96, 45; 
Fresnel’s: 100, 46; I function: 
100,47; 229, 96; law of the mean: 
64, 27; periods of: 112, 58; 114, 
Note; see also Integrals 

De Moivre: 6,1 

De Moivre’s formula: 6, 1 

Derivative, of analytic functions: 9, 
8; 42,19; 77,33; of integrals: 77, 
83; 227, 95; of power series: 19, 
8; of series of analytic functions: 
88, 39 

Dominant function: 56, ex. 7; S81, 
35 ; 227, 94 

Dominant series: 21, 9; 157, 69 

Double integrals: 222, 983; Cauchy’s 
theorems: 222, 93; 225, 94 

Double points: 184, 80; 191, 82 

Double series: 21, 9; circles of con- 
vergence: 220, 92; Taylor’s for- 
mula: 222, 92; 226, 94 

Doubly periodic functions: 145, 65; 
149, 67; see also Elliptic functions 


Eisenstein: 252, ex. 3 

Elements of analytic functions: 198, 
83 

Elliptic functions: 145, 65; 150, 68; 
addition formule: 166, 74; alge- 
braic relation between elliptic func- 
tions with the same periods: 153, 
68; application to cubics: 180, 78 ; 
184, 80; application to curves of 
deficiency one: 187, 81; 191, 82; 
application to quartics: 187, 81; 
even and odd: 154, 68; expansions 
for : 154, 69; general expression for: 
168, 73; Hermite’s formula: 165, 
73 ; 168, 75 ; 195, ex. 9; integration 
of: 168, 75; invariants of : 158, 70; 
172, 77 ; 182, 79; order of : 150, 683 
P(u): 154, 69; p(u) defined by in- 
variants: 182, 79; periods of: 152, 
68 ; 172, 77; 184, 79; poles of : 150, 
68; 154, 68; relation between p(u) 
and p’(u): 158, 703; residues of: 
151, 68; o(u): 162, 72; O(u): 170, 
76; ¢(u): 159, 713 zeros of: 152, 
68 ; 154, 68; 159, 70 
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Elliptic integrals, of the first kind: 
120, 56; 174, 78; 250, 108; the in- 
verse function : 174, 78; periods of : 
120, 56 

Elliptic transformation: 57, ex. 15 

Equations: 233, 98; algebraic: 240, 
100 ; cyclic system of roots of : 238, 
99; 241, 100; D’Alembert’s theo- 
rem: 104, Note; Kepler’s: 109, 
ex. ; 126, ex. 27; Laplace’s: 10,3; 
54, 24; 55, Note; theory of equa- 
tions: 103, 49; see also Implicit 
functions, Lagrange’s formula, and 
Weierstrass’s theorem 

Essentially singular point: 92, 42; at 
infinity : 110, 52; isolated: 91, 42; 
see also Laurent’s series 

Euler: 27, 12; 58, exs. 20 and 22; 
96, 45; 124, ex. 14; 148, ftn.; 230, 
96 

Euler’s constant: 230, 96; formula: 
58, ex. 22; 96, 45; 124, ex. 14; 
formule: 27, 12 

Evaluation of definite integrals: see 
Definite integrals 

Even functions: 153, Notes 

Expansions in infinite products: 
194, exs. 2 and 3; of cosz: 194, 
ex. 3; of I'(z): 230, 96; of o(u): 
162, 72; of sin x: 143, 64; see also 
Functions, primary, and Infinite 
products 

Expansions in series: of ctn x: 1438, 
64; of elliptic functions: 154, 69; 
of periodic functions: 145, 65; of 
roots of an equation: 238, 995 see 
also Series 

Exponential function: 23, 11 


Fourier: 170, 76 

Fredholm: 218, ftn. 

Fuchs: 57, ex. 15 

Fuchsian transformation: 57, ex. 15 

Functions, algebraic: 233, 98; 240, 
100; analytic: see Analytic func- 
tions and Analytic functions of sev- 
eral variables; analytic except for 
poles: 90, 41; 101, 48; 136, 61; 
branches of: 15, 6; 29, 133 class 
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of integral: 132, 58; of a complex 
variable: 6, 2; continuous: 6, 23; 
defined by differential equations: 
208, 86; dominant: 56, ex. 7; 81, 
35 ; 227, 94; doubly periodic: 145, 
65 ; 149, 67; elementary transcen- 
dental: 18, 8; elliptic: see Elliptic 
functions; even and odd: 158, 
Notes; exponential: 23,11; Gamma: 
100, 47 ; 229, 96; holomorphic: 11, 
ftn.; implicit: 233, 98; integral: 
see Integral functions and Integral 
transcendental functions; inverse, 
of the elliptic integral: 172, 773 in- 
verse sine: 714, 543 inverse trigo- 
nometric: 30, 14; irrational: 13, 
6; logarithms: 28, 18; meromor- 
phic: 90, ftn.; monodromic: 17, 
ftn.; monogenic: 9, ftn.; multiform : 
17, ftn.; multiple-valued: 17, 73 
p(u): 154, 69; periods of : 145, 65; 
152, 68; 172, 77; 184,79; primary 
(Weierstrass’s) : 127, 57; primitive : 
$3, 15; rational: 722, 5; 33, 15; 
rational, of sin z and cos z: 35, 163 
regular in a neighborhood: 89, 40; 
regular at a point: 88, 40; regular 
at the point at infinity: 109, 52; 
represented by definite integrals: 
227, 953 series of analytic: 86, 393 
a(u): 152, 723 single-valued: see 
Single-valued functions and Single- 
valued analytic functions; 6@(u): 
170, 76; trigonometric: 26, 125 
¢(u): 159, 713 see also Expansions 

Fundamental formula of the integral 
calculus: 63, 26; 72, 31 

Fundamental theorem of algebra: 
104, Note 


Gamma function: 100, 47; 229, 96 

Gauss: 125, ex. 21 

Gauss’s sums: 125, ex. 21 

General linear transformation: 44, 
ex. 2 

Geographic maps: see Maps 

Gourier: 126, ex. 28 

Goursat: 208, ftn.; 216, ftn. 

Goursat’s theorem: 69, 29 and ftn, 
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Hadamard: 206, ftn.; 212, 88; 218, 
ex. 8 

Hermite: 106, 51; 109, ex.; 165, 73; 
168, 75; 195, ex. 9; 215, 90 and 
ftn.; 216, ftn.; 217, exs. 4, 5, 6; 
280, ftn. 

Hermite’s formula: 215, 90; for ellip- 
tic integrals: 165, 73; 168, 75; 194, 
ex. 9 

Holomorphic functions: 11, ftn. 

Hyperbolic transformations: 57, ex. 
15 

Hyperelliptic integrals: 116,55; 247, 
103; periods of : 116, 55 


Imaginaries, conjugate: 4, 1 

Imaginary quantity: 3, 1 

Implicit functions, Weierstrass’s theo- 
rem: 233, 98; see also Functions, 
inverse, and Lagrange’s formula 

Independent periods, Jacobi’s theo- 
rem: 147, 66 

Index of a quotient: 103, 49 

Infinite number, of singular points: 
134, 60; see also Mittag-Leffler’s 
theorem; of zeros: 26, 11; 93, 42; 
128, 57; see also Weierstrass’s theo- 
rem 

Infinite products: 22, 10; 129, 57; 
194, exs. 2 and 8; uniform conver- 
gence of, 22, 10; 129, 37; see also 
Expansions 

Infinite series: see Series 

Infinity : see Point at infinity 

Inflection, point of : 186, 80 

Integral functions: 21, 8; 127, 57; 
associated: 218, ex. 7; class of: 
132, 58; with an infinite number of 
zeros: 127, 573 periodic: 147, 653 
transcendental: 21, ftn.; 92, 42; 
136, 61; 230, 96 

Integral transcendental functions: 21, 
fin.; 92, 42; 136, 61; 230, 96 

Integrals, Abelian: 193, 82; 243,101; 
Abelian, of the first, second, and 
third kind: 244, 101; Abel’s theo- 
rem: 244, 102; Cauchy’s: 75, 38; 
change of variables in: 62, 26; along 
a closed curve: 66, 28; definite: 
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see Definite integrals; differentia- 
tion of: 77, 83; 227, 95; double: 
see Double integrals; elliptic: 120, 
66; 174, 78; 250, 103; of elliptic 
functions: 168, 75; fundamental 
formula of the integral calculus: 
68, 26; 72, 81; Hermite’s formula: 
215, 90; Hermite’s formula for el- 
liptic: 165, 73; 168, 75; 195, ex. 9; 
hyperelliptic: 116, 55; 247, 103; 
law of the mean (Weierstrass, Dar- 
boux): 64, 27; line: 61, 25; 62, 26; 
74, 82; 224, 93; of rational func- 
tions: 33, 15; 118, 53; of series: 
86, 39; uniform convergence of: 
229, 963 see also Cauchy’s theorems 

Invariants (integrals): 57, ex. 15; of 
elliptic functions: 158,70; 172, 77; 
182, 79 

Inverse functions: see Functions, in- 
verse, implicit 

Inversion: 45, 19; 57, exs. 13 and 14 

Irrational functions: 13, 6; see also 
Functions 

Irreducible polynomial: 240, 100 

Isolated singular points: 89, 40; 132, 
59; essentially singular: 91, 42 

Isothermal curves: 54, 24 


Jacobi: 125,ex.18; 147,66; 154, 69; 
170, 76; 180, 78 

Jacobi’s theorem: 147, 66 

Jensen: 104, 50 

Jensen’s formula: 104, 50 


Kepler: 109, ex.; 126, ex. 26 
Kepler’s equation : 109, ex.; 126, ex. 27 
Klein: 59, ex. 23 


Lagrange: 106, 51; 126, ex. 26; 251, 
104 

Lagrange’s formula: 106, 51; 126, 
ex. 265; extension of: 250, 104 

Laplace: 10, 3; 54, 24; 55, Note; 
106, 51; 125, ex. 19; 251, 104 

Laplace’s equation: 10,3; 54, 24; 55, 
Note 

Laurent: 75, 83; 81, 37; 91, 42; 94, 
48 ; 126, ex. 28; 146, 65 
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Laurent’s series: 75, 33; 81, 37; 146, 
65 

Law of the mean for integrals: 64, 27 

Legendre: 106, ex.; 125, ex. 18; 180, 
78 

Legendre’s polynomials: 108, ex.3 
Jacobi’s form: 125, ex.18; Laplace’s 
form: 125, ex. 19 

Limit point: 90, 41 

Line integrals: 61, 25; 62, 26; 74, 
32; 224, 93 

Linear transformation: 59, ex. 233; 
general: 44, ex. 2 

Lines, singular: see Natural bound- 
aries, and Cuts 

Liouville: 81, 36; 150, 67 

Liouville’s theorem: 81, 36; 150, 67 

Logarithmic critical points: 32, 14; 
118, 58 

Logarithms: 28,13; 113, 53; natural 
or Napierian: 28, 13; series for 
Log (1 + z): 38,17 

Loops: 112, 538; 115, 54; 244, 101 

Loxodromic curves: 53, ex. 1 


Maclaurin: 83, ex. 

Maps, conformal: 42,19; 45,20; 48, 
20; 52, 23; geographic: 52, 28 ; see 
also Projection 

Méray: 81, ftn.; 200, ftn. 

Mercator’s projection: 52, ex. 1 

Meromorphic functions: 90, ftn. 

Mittag-Lefier: 127, 57 and ftn.; 134, 
61; 139, 63 

Mittag-Leffler’s theorem: 127, 57; 
134,61; 139,63; Cauchy’s method: 
139, 68 . 

Monodromic functions: 17, ftn. 

Monogenic functions: 9, ftn. 

Morera: 78, 34 

Morera’s theorem: 78, 34 

Multiform functions: 17, ftn. 

Multiple-valued functions: 17, 7 


Napier: 28, 13 

Napierian logarithms: 28, 13 

Natural boundary: 201, 84; 208, 87; 
211, 88 

Natural logarithms: 28, 13 
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Neighborhood: 88, 40; of the point 
at infinity: 109, 52 


Odd functions: 154, 68 

Order, of elliptic functions: 150, 68; 
of poles: 89, 40; of zeros: 88, 40 

Ordinary point: 88, 40 


P function, p(u): 154, 68; 182, 79; 
defined by invariants: 182, 79; re- 
lation between p(u) and p’(u): 158, 
70 

Painlevé: 85, 38 

Parabolic transformation: 57, ex. 15 

Parallelogram of periods: 150, 67 

Parametric representation: see Curves 

Periodic functions: 145, 65; doubly: 
145, 65; 149, 67; see also Elliptic 
functions 

Periodic integral functions: 147,65 _ 

Periods: of ctna: 144, Note 3; cyclic: 
244,101; of definite integrals: 112, 
53; 114, Note; of elliptic functions: 
152, 68; 172,77; 184, 79; of elliptic 
integrals: 120, 56; of functions: 
145, 65; of hyperelliptic integrals : 
116, 55; independent: 147, 663; 
parallelogram of: 150, 67; polar: 
112, 58; 119, 55; 244, 101; primi- 
tive pair of: 149, ftn.; relation be- 
tween periods and invariants: 172, 
77; of sin z: 1438, Note 1 

Picard: 21, ftn.; 98, 42; 127, ftn. 

Poincaré: 208, ftn.; 222, ftn.; 232, 
ftn. 

Point, critical or branch: see Critical 
points; double: 184, 80; 191, 82; 
at infinity: 209, 52; of inflection: 
186, 80; limit: 90, 41; ordinary: 
88, 40; symmetric: 58, ex. 17; see 
also Neighborhood, Singular points, 
and Zeros 

Polar periods: see Periods, polar 

Poles: 88, 40; 90, 41; 133, 59; of 
elliptic functions: 150, 68; 154, 
68; infinite number of: 135, 61; 
137, 62; atinfinity: 110, 62; order 
of: 89, 40 

Polynomials, irreducible: 240, 100 
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Power series: 18, 8; 196, 83; con- 
tinuity of: 7,2; 56, ex. 7; deriva- 
tive of: 19, 8; dominating: 21, 9; 
representing an analytic function: 
20, 8; see also Analytic extension, 
Circle of convergence, and Series 

Primary functions, Weierstrass’s: 127, 
57 

Primitive functions: 33, 15 

Primitive pair of periods: 749, ftn. 

Principal part: 89, 40; 91, 42; 110, 
52; 183, 59; 135, 61 

Principal value, of are sinz: 31, 
ftn. 

Products, infinite: see Infinite products 

Projection, Mercator’s: 52, ex. 1; 
stereographic: 53, ex. 2 

Puiseux: 240, ftn. 


Quantity, imaginary or complex: 3, 1 
Quartics: 187, 81; bicircular: 193, ex. 


Rational fraction: 133, 59 

Rational functions: 12, 5; integrals 
of : 33, 15; of sin z and cosz: 35, 16 

Region, connected: 11, 4 

Regular functions: see Functions, 
regular 

Representation, conformal: see Con- 
formal representation ; parametric: 
see Curves 

Residues: 75, 33; 94, 43; 101, 48; 
110, 52; 112, 53; of elliptic func- 
tions: 151, 68; sum of: 111, 523 
total: 711, 52 

Rhumb lines: 53, ex. 1 

Riemann: 10, ftn.; 50, 22; 74, 82; 
244, 101 

Riemann surfaces: 244, 101 

Riemann’s theorem: 50, 22 

Roots of equations: see Equations, 
D’ Alembert’s theorem, and Zeros 


Sauvage: 231, 97 

Schroder: 214, 89 

Series, of analytic functions: 86, 39; 
Appell’s: 84, 388; Burman’s: 126, 
ex. 26; the Cauchy-Laurent: 81, 
85; the Cauchy-Taylor: 79, 85; for 
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ctn 2: 143, 64; differentiation of: 
88, 89; dominant: 21, 9; 157, 695; 
double : see Double series ; integra- 
tion of : 86,389; Laurent’s: 75, 33 ; 
81, 87; 146, 65; for Log (1+ 2): 
38, 17; of polynomials (Painlevé) : 
86, 88; for tan z, etc.: 194, ex. 45 
Taylor’s: 20, 8; 75, 33; 78, 35; 
206, ftn.; 226, 94; uniformly con- 
vergent: 7, 2; 86, 39; 88, 39; see 
also Lagrange’s formula, Mittag- 
Leffler’s theorem, and Power series 

Several variables, functions of: 278, 
91; see also Analytic functions of 
several variables 

Sigma function, o(u): 162, 72 

Single-valued analytic functions: 127, 
57; with an infinite number of 
singular points, Mittag-Leffler’s the- 
orem: 134,60; (Cauchy’s method) : 
139, 63; with an infinite number 
of zeros, Weierstrass’s theorem : 
128, 57; primary functions: 127, 
57 

Single-valued functions: 17, 7; 127, 
57 

Singular lines: see Cuts and Natural 
boundaries 

Singular points: 13, 5; 75, 33; 88, 
40; 204, 85; 232, 97; algebraic: 
241, 100; on circle of convergence : 
202, 84 and ftn.; essentially: 91, 
42; essentially, at infinity: 710, 52; 
infinite number of: 134, 60; 139, 
63; isolated: 89, 40; 132, 593 log- 
arithmic: 244, 101; order of: 89, 
40; transcendental: 243, Note; see 
also Critical points, Mittag-Leffler’s 
theorem, and Poles 

Singularities of analytical expressions: 
218, 89; see also Cuts 

Stereographic projection: 53, ex. 2 

Stieltjes: 109 ex. 

Symmetric points: 58, ex. 17 

Systems, conjugate isothermal: 54, 24 


Tannery: 214, 89 
Taylor: 20, 8; 75, 83; 78, 85; 206, 
ftn.; 226, 94 
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Taylor’s formula, series: 20, 8; 75, 
83; 78, 35; 206, ftn.; for double 
series: 226, 94 

Theta function, @(u): 170, 76 

Total residue: 111, 52 

Transcendental functions: see Func- 
tions 

Transcendental integral functions : see 
Integral transcendental functions 

Transformations, birational: 192, 82; 
252, ex. 1; circular: 45,19; 57, ex. 
13; conformal: 42,19; 45, 20; 48, 
20; 52, 235 elliptic: 57, ex. 15; 
Fuchsian: 57, ex. 153; general lin- 
ear: 44, ex. 2; hyperbolic: 57, ex. 
15; inversion: 45,19; 57, exs. 13 and 
14; linear: 59, ex. 23; parabolic: 57, 
ex. 15; see also Projection 

Trigonometric functions: 26, 12; in- 
verse: 30, 14; inverse sine: 114, 
54; period of ctn x: 144, Note 3; 
period of sin x: 143, Note 1; prin- 
cipal value of: 31, ftn.; rational 
functions of sin z and cos z: 35, 16; 
see also Expansion 


Unicursal curves: 191, 82 
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Uniform convergence: see Conver- 
gence, uniform 

Uniform functions: 17, ftn. 

Uniformly convergent series and prod- 
ucts: see Convergence, uniform 


Variables, complex: 6, 23; infinite 
values of: 109, 52; several: see 
Analytic functions of several vari- 
ables 


Weierstrass: 64, 27; 88, ftn.; 92, 42; 
121, 56; 127, 57 and ftn.; 139, 63; 
149,67; 154, 69; 156, 69; 200, ftn.; 
212, 88; 233, 98; 237, ftn. 

Weierstrass’s formula: 64, 27; 171, 
56; primary functions: 127; 57; 
theorem: 92, 42; 127,57; 138, 62; 
139, 63; 233, 98 


Zeros, of analytic functions: 88, 40; 
284, 98; 241, 100; of elliptic func- 
tions: 152, 68; 154, 68; infinite 
number of: 26, 11; 93, 42; 128, 
57; order of: 88, 40; see also 
D’Alembert’s theorem 

Zeta function, ¢(u): 159, 71 


DOVER BOOKS ON SCIENCE 
BOOKS THAT EXPLAIN SCIENCE 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS, Sir William Bragg. Christmas lectures delivered at the 
Royal Society by Nobel laureate. Why a spinning ball travels in a curved track; how uranium 
is transmuted to lead, etc. Partial contents: atoms, gases, liquids, crystals, metals etc. No 
scientific background needed; wonderful: for intelligent high school student. 32pp. of photos, 
57 figures. xii + 232pp. 5% x 8. T31 Paperbound $1.35 


THE NATURE OF LIGHT AND COLOUR IN THE OPEN AIR, M. Minnaert. Why is falling snow 
sometimes. black? What causes mirages, the fata morgana, multiple suns and moons in the sky; 
how are shadows formed? Prof. Minnaert of the University of Utrecht answers these and similar 
questions in optics, light, colour, for non-specialists. Particularly valuable to nature, science 
students, painters, photographers. Translated by H. M. Kremer-Priest, K. Jay. 202 illustrations, 
including 42 photos. xvi + 362pp. 5% x 8. T196 Paperbound $1.95 


THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE, Max Born. New enlarged version of this remarkably readable account by 
a Noble laureate. Moving from subatomic particles to universe, the author explains in very simple 
terms the latest theories of wave mechanics. Partial contents: air and its relatives, electrons & ions, 
waves & particles, electronic structure of the atom, nuclear physics. Nearly 600 illustrations, 
including 7 animated sequences. 325pp. 6 x 9. T412 Paperbound $2.00 


MATTER & LIGHT, THE NEW PHYSICS, L. de Broglie. Non-technical papers by a Nobel laureate 
explain electromagnetic theory, relativity, matter, light and radiation, wave mechanics, quantum 
physics, philosophy of science. Einstein, Planck, Bohr, others explained so easily that no 
mathematical training is needed for all but 2 of the 21 chapters. Unabridged. Index. 300pp. 
5% x 8. T35 Paperbound $1.75 


THE COMMON SENSE CF THE EXACT SCIENCES, W. K. Clifford. Introduction by James Newman, 
edited by Karl Pearson. For 70 years this has been a guide to classical scientific and mathematical 
thought. Explains with unusual clarity basic concepts, such as extension of meaning of symbols, 
characteristics of surface boundaries, properties of plane figures, vectors, Cartesian method of 
determining position, etc. Long preface by Bertrand Russell. Bibliography of Clifford. Corrected, 
1380 diagrams redrawn. 249pp. 5% x 8. T61 Paperbound $1.60 


THE EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN, A. d’Abro. Einstein's 
special and general theories of relativity, with their historical implications, are analyzed in non- 
technical terms. Excellent accounts of the contributions of Newton, Riemann, Weyl, Planck, 
Eddington, Maxwell, Lorentz and others are treated in terms of space and time, equations of 
electromagnetics, finiteness of the universe, methodology of science. 21 diagrams. 482pp. 
5%, x 8. T2 Paperbound $2.00 


WHAT IS SCIENCE, Norman Campbell. This excellent introduction explains scientific method, role 
of mathematics, types of scientific laws. Contents: 2 aspects of science, science & nature, laws 
of science, discovery of laws, explanation of laws, measurement & numerical laws, applications 
of science. 192pp. 5%, x 8. $43 Paperbound $1.25 


THE RISE OF THE NEW PHYSICS, A. d’Abro. A half-million word exposition, formerly titled 
THE DECLINE OF MECHANISM, for readers not versed in higher mathematics. The only thorough 
explanation, in everyday language, of the central core of modern mathematical physical theory, 
treating both classical and modern theoretical physics, and presenting in terms almost anyone 
can understand the equivalent of 5 years of ‘study of mathematical physics. Scientifically im- 
peccable coverage of mathematical-physical thought from the Newtonian system up through the 
electronic theories of Dirac and Heisenberg and Fermi's statistics. Combines both history and 
exposition; provides a broad yet unified and detailed view, with constant comparison of clas- 
sical and modern views on phenomena and theories. “‘A must for anyone doing serious study 
in the physical sciences,'’ JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. “‘Extraordinary TacultVee. sc 
to explain ideas and theories of theoretical physics in the language of daily life,'’ ISIS. Indexed. 
97 illustrations. ix + 982pp. 5% x 8. T3 Volume 1, Paperbound $2.00 

T4 Volume 2, Paperbound $2.00 


A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY FROM THALES TO KEPLER, J. L. E. Dreyer. (Formerly A HISTORY 
OF PLANETARY SYSTEMS FROM THALES TO KEPLER.) This is the only work in English to give 
the complete history of man's cosmological views from prehistoric times to Kepler and Newton. 
Partial contents: Near Eastern astronomical systems, Early Greeks. Homocentric spheres of Evu- 
doxus, Epicycies. Ptolemaic system, medieval cosmology. Copernicus. Kepler, etc. Revised, 
foreword by W. H. Stahl. New bibliography. xvii + 430pp. 5% x 8. $79 Paperbound $1.98 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INVENTION IN THE MATHEMATICAL FIELD, J. Hadamard. Where do 
ideas come from? What role does the unconscious play? Are ideas best developed by mathe- 
matical reasoning, word reasoning, visualization? What are the methods used by Einstein, 
Poincaré, Galton, Riemann. How can these techniques be applied by others? Hadamard, one 
of the world’s leading mathematicians, discusses these and other questions. xiii + 145pp. 
5%, x 8. T107 Paperbound $1.25 


SPINNING TOPS AND GYROSCOPIC MOTION, John Perry. Well-known classic of science still 
unsurpassed for lucid, accurate, delightful exposition. How quasi-rigidity is induced in flexible 
and fluid bodies by rapid motion; why gyrostat falls, top rises; nature and effect on climatic 
conditions of earth's precessional movement; effect of internal fluidity on rotating bodies, etc. 
Appendixes describe practical uses to which gyroscopes have been put in ships, compasses, 
monorail transportation. 62 figures. 128pp. 5% x 8. T416 Paperbound $1.00 


Y OF MATHEMATICS, D. Struik. Lucid study of development of mathematical 
aby peaeeT nS rcs Ancient Near East, Greece, Islamic science, Middle Ages, papier 
modern times. Important mathematicians are described in detail. Treatment is not anecdota 
but analytical development of ideas. ‘'Rich in content, thoughtful in interpretation U.S. 
QUARTERLY BOOKLIST. Non-technical; no mathematical training needed. Index. 60 illustrations, 
including Egyptian papyri, Greek mss., portraits of 31 eminent mathematicians. Bibliography. 
2nd edition. xix + 299pp. 5% x 8. $255 Paperbound $1.75 


FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY, Bertrand Russell. Analyzing basic problems in the overlap area 
between mathematics and philosophy, Nobel laureate Russell examines the nature of geometrical 
knowledge, the nature of geometry, and the application of geometry to space. It covers the 
history of non-Euclidean geometry, philosophic interpretations of geometry—especially Kant— 
projective and metrical geometry. This is most interesting as the solution offered in 1897 by a 
great mind to a problem still current. New introduction by Prof. Morris Kline of N. Y. University. 
xii =- 20l|pp. 5% x 8. 6232 Clothbound $3.25 

6233 Paperbound $1.60 


THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL THEORY, P. W. Bridgman. Here is how modern physics looks to a 
highly unorthodox physicist—a Nobel laureate. Pointing out many absurdities of science, and 
demonstrating the inadequacies of various physical theories, Dr. Bridgman weighs and analyzes 
the contributions of Einstein, Bohr, Newton, Heisenberg, and many others. This is a non- 
technical consideration of the correlation of science and reality. Index. xi + 138pp. 5% x 8. 

$33 Paperbound $1.25 


EXPERIMENT AND THEORY IN PHYSICS, Max Born. A Nobel laureate examines the nature and 
value of the counterclaims of experiment and theory in physics. Synthetic versus analytical sci- 
entific advances are analyzed in the work of Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, Planck, Eddington, 
Milne, and others by a fellow participant. 44pp. 5%, x 8. S308 Paperbound 60c 


THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS & THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, 
George Sarton. Scientific method & philosophy in 2 scholarly fields. Defines duty of historian 
of math provides especially useful bibliography with best available biographies of modern 
mathematicians, editions of their collected works, correspondence. Shows that combination of 
history & science will aid scholar in understanding science today. Bibliography includes best 
known treatises on historical methods. 200-item critically evaluated bibliography. Index. 10 
illustrations. 2 volumes bound as one. 113pp. + 75pp. 5% x 8. T240 Paperbound $1.25 
SCIENCE AND METHOD, Henri Poincaré. Procedure of scientific discovery, methodology, experi- 
ment, idea-germination—the intellectual processes by which discoveries come into being. Most 
significant and most interesting aspects of development, application of ideas. Chapters cover 
selection of facts, chance, mathematical reasoning, mathematics and logic; Whitehead, Russell, 
Cantor; the new mechanics, etc. 288pp. 5% x 8. $222 Paperbound $1.25 


SCIENCE AND HYPOTHESIS, Henri Poincaré. Creative psychology in science. How such concepts 
as number, magnitude, space, force, classical mechanics were developed, and how the modern 
scientist uses them in his thought. Hypothesis in physics, theories of modern physics. Introduction 
by Sir James Larmor. ‘‘Few mathematicians have had the breadth of vision of Poincaré, and 
none is his superior in the gift of clear exposition,'' E. T. Bell. Index. 272pp. 5% x 8. 

$221 Paperbound $1.25 
FOUNDAiIONS OF PHYSICS, R. B. Lindsay & H. Margenav. Excellent bridge between semi- 
popular works & technical treatises. A discussion of methods of physical description, construction 
of theory; valuable for physicist with elementary calculus who is interested in ideas that give 
meaning to data, tools of modern physics. Contents include symbolism, mathematical equations; 
space & time; foundations of mechanics; probability; physics & continua; electron theory; special 


& general relativity; quantum mechanics; causality. ‘'Thorough and yet not overdetailed. Unre- 
servedly recommended,’'’ NATURE (London). Unabridged, corrected edition. List of recommended 
readings. 35 illustrations. xi + 537pp. 5% x 8. S377 Paperbound $2.45 


CLASSICS OF SCIENCE 


THE THIRTEEN BOOKS OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, edited by Sir Thomas Heath. Definitive edition 
of one of the very greatest classics of Western world. Complete English translation of Heiberg 
text, together with spurious Book XIV. Detailed 150-page introduction discussing aspects of 
Greek and medieval mathematics. Euclid, texts, commentators, etc. Paralleling the text is an 
elaborate critical apparatus analyzing each definition, proposition, postulate, covering textual 
matters, mathematical analysis, commentators of all times, refutations, supports, extrapolations, 
etc. This is the full EUCLID. Unabridged reproduction of Cambridge U. 2nd edition. 3 volumes. 
Total of 995 figures, 1426pp. 5%, x 8. S88,89,90 3 volume set, paperbound $6.00 


OPTICKS, Sir Isaac Newton. In its discussions of light, reflection, color, refraction, theories of 
wave and corpuscular theories of light, this work is packed with scores of insights and dis- 
coveries. In its precise and practical discussion of construction of optical apparatus, contemporary 
understandings of phenomena it is truly fascinating to modern physicists, astronomers, mathe- 
maticians. Foreword by Albert Einstein. Preface by |. B. Cohen of Harvard University. 7 pages 
of portraits, facsimile pages, letters, atc. cxvi + 414pp. 5%, x 8. S205 Paperbound $2.00 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY, A. Einstein, H. Lorentz, M. Minkowski, H. Weyl. These are the 
1] basic papers that founded the general and special theories of relativity, all translated into 
English. Two papers by Lorentz on the Michelson experiment, electromagnetic phenomena. 
Minkowski's SPACE & TIME, and Weyl's GRAVITATION & ELECTRICITY. 7 epoch-making Papers 
by Einstein: ELECTROMAGNETICS OF MOVING BODIES, INFLUENCE OF GRAVITATION IN PROP- 
AGATION OF LIGHT, COSMOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS, GENERAL THEORY, and 3 others. 7 
diagrams. Special notes by A. Sommerfeld. | 224pp. 5%, x 8. S81 Paperbound $1.75 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, Joseph Fourier. This book, which revolutionized mathe- 
matical physics, is listed in the Great Books program, and many other listings of great books. 
it has been used with profit by generations of mathematicians and physicists who are interested 
in either heat or in the application of the Fourier integral. Covers cause and reflections of rays 
ef heat, radiant heating, heating of closed spaces, use of trigonometric series in the theory of 
heat, Fourier integral, ete. Translated by Alexander Freeman. 20 figures. xxii + 466pp. 
5%, x 8. S93 Paperbound $2.00 


THE WORKS OF ARCHIMEDES, edited by T. L. Heath. All the known works of the great Greek 
mathematician are contained in this one volume, including the recently discovered Method of 
Archimedes. Contains: On Sphere & Cylinder, Measurement of a Circle, Spirals, Concids, Spher- 
oids, etc. This is the definitive edition of the greatest mathematical intellect of the ancient 
world. 186-page study by Heath discusses Archimides and the history of Greek mathematics. 
Bibliography. 563pp. 5% x 8. S9 Paperbound $2.00 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, Marquis de Laplace. This famous essay explains 
without recourse to mathematics the principle of probability, and the application of probability 
to games of chance, natural philosophy, astronomy, many other fields. Translated from the 
6th French edition by F. W. Truscott, F. L. Emory, with new introduction for this edition by 
E. T. Bell. 204pp. 5% x8. $166 Paperbound $1.25 


INVESTIGATIONS ON THE THEORY OF THE BROWNIAN MOVEMENT, Albert Einstein. Reprints 
from rare European journals. 5 basic papers, including the Elementary Theory of the Brownian 
Movement, written at the request of Lorentz to provide a simple explanation. Translated by 
A. D. Cowper. Annotated, edited by R. Fiirth. 33pp. of notes elucidate, give history of pre- 
vious investigations. Author, subjeci indexes. 62 footnotes. 124pp. 5% x 8. 

$304 Paperbound $1.25 


THE GEOMETRY OF RENE DESCARTES. With this book Descartes founded analytical geometry. 
Original French text, with Descartes’ own diagrams, and excellent Smith-Latham translation. 
Contains Problems the Construction of Which Requires Only Straight Lines and Circles; On the 
Nature of Curved Lines; On the Construction of Solid or Supersolid Problems. Notes. Diagrams. 
258pp. 5% x 8. S68 Paperbound $1.50 


DIALOGUES CONCERNING TWO NEW SCIENCES, Galileo Galilei. This classic of experimental 
science, mechanics, engineering, is as enjoyable as it is important. Based on 30 years’ ex- 
perimentation and characterized by its author as ‘superior to everything else of mine,’' it offers 
a lively exposition of dynamics, elasticity, sound, ballistics, strength of materials, and the sci- 
entific method. Translated by H. Grew and A. de Salvio. 126 diagrams. Index. xxi + 288pp. 
5% x 8. S99 Paperbound $1.65 


TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, James Clerk Maxwell. For more than 80 years a 
seemingly inexhaustible source of leads for physicists, mathematicians, engineers. Total of 
1082pp. on such topics as Measurement of Quantities, Electrostatics, Elementary Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity, Electrical Work and Energy in a System of Conductors, General Theorems, 
Theory of Electrical Images, Electrolysis, Conduction, Polarization, Dielectrics, Resistance, etc. 
“The greatest mathematical physicist since Newton,’’ Sir James Jeans. 3rd edition. 107 figures, 
21 plates. 1082pp. 5% x 8. §186 Clothbound $4.95 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL OPTICS, Ernst Mach. This classical examination of the propagation of 
light, color, polarization etc. offers a historical and philosophical treatment that has never been 
surpassed for breadth and easy readability. Contents: Rectilinear propagation of light. Reflec- 
tion, refraction. Early knowledge of vision. Dioptrics. Composition of light. Theory of color 
and dispersion. Periodicity. Theory of interference. Polarization. Mathematical representation 
of properties of light. Propagation of waves, etc. 279 illustrations, 10 portraits. Appendix. 
Indexes. 324pp. 5%, x 8. $178 Paperbound $1.75 


THEORY OF ELECTRONS AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE PHENOMENA OF LIGHT AND RADIANT 
HEAT, H. Lorentz. Lectures delivered at Columbia University by Nobel laureate Lorentz. Un- 
abridged, they form a historical coverage of the theory of free electrons, motion, absorption 
of heat, Zeeman effect, propagation of light in molecular bodies, inverse Zeeman effect, optical 
phenomena in moving bodies, etc. 109 pages of notes explain the more advanced sections. 
Index. 9 figures. 352pp. 5% x 8. $173 Paperbound $1.85 


MATTER & MOTION, James Clerk Maxwell. This excellent exposition begins with simple particles 
and proceeds gradually to physical systems beyond complete analysis: motion, force, properties 
of centre of mass of material system, work, energy, gravitation, etc. Written with all Maxwell's 


iginal insights and clarity! Notes by E. Larmor. 17 diagrams. 178pp. 5% x 8. 
Ee aati : ‘ $188 Paperbound $1.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE, Claude Bernard. 90-year-old 
classic of medical science, only major work of Bernard available in English, records his efforts 
to transform physiology into exact science. Principles of scientific research illustrated by specific 
case histories from his work; roles of chance, error, preliminary false conclusions, in leading 
eventually to scientific truth; use of hypothesis. Much of modern application of mathematics to 
biology rests on the foundation set down here. New foreword by Professor |. B. Cohen, Harvard 
Univ. xxv + 266pp. 5% x 8. T400 Paperbound $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS, Heinrich Hertz. This last work by the great 19th century physicist 
is not only a classic, but of great interest in the logic of science. Creating a new system of 
mechanics based upon space, time, and mass, it returns to axiomatic analysis, to understanding 
of the formal or structural aspects of science, taking into account logic, observation, and a priori 
elements. Of great historical importance to Poincaré, Carnap, Einstein, Milne. A 20-page in- 
troduction by R. S. Cohen, Wesleyan University, ingle Wel aiming of era eee - 
i i ibli hy. 13-page introduction of Helmholtz. xiii pp. , x 8. 

the logic of science. Bibliography pag Sie Clitteunel tra 
S317 Paperbound $1.75 


ANIMALS IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. Largest, most comprehensive selection of Muy- 
bridge's famous action photos of animals, from his ANIMAL LOCOMOTION. 3919 high-speed 
shots of 34 different animals and birds in 123 different types of action: horses, mules, oxen, 
pigs, goats, camels, elephants, dogs, cats, guanacos, sloths, lions, tigers, jaguars, raccoons, 
baboons, deer, elk, gnus, kangaroos, many others, in different actions—walking, running, 
flying, leaping. Horse alone shown in more than 40 different ways. Photos taken against ruled 
backgrounds; most actions taken from 3 angles at once: 90°, 60°, rear. Most plates original 
size. Of considerable interest to scientists as a classic of biology, as a record of actual facts 
of natural history and physiology. ‘‘A really marvellous series of plates,’ NATURE (London). 
‘‘A monumental work,'' Waldemar Kaempffert. Photographed by E. Muybridge. Edited by L. S. 
Brown, American Museum of Natural History. 74-page introduction on mechanics of motion. 
340 pages of plates, 3919 photographs. 416pp. Deluxe binding, paper. (Weight 41 Ibs.) 
77, x 10%. T7203 Clothbound $10.00 


THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION, Eadweard Muybridge. This new edition of a great classic in 
the history of science and photography is the largest selection ever made from the original 
Muybridge photos of human action: 4789 photographs, illustrating 163 types of motion: walking, 
running, lifting, etc. in time-exposure sequence photos at speeds up to 1/6000th of a second. 
Men, women, children, mostly undraped, showing bone and muscle positions against ruled 
backgrounds, mostly taken at 3 angles at once. Not only was this a great work of photography, 
acclaimed by contemporary critics as a work of genius, it was also a great 19th century land- 
mark in biological research. Historical introduction by Prof. Robert Taft, U. of Kansas. Plates 
original size, full detail. Over 500 action strips. 407pp. 734 x 10%. 

T7204 Clothbound $10.00 


ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE, Hermann Helmholtz. This is an unmatched coordination of such 
fields as acoustical physics, physiology, experiment, history of music. It covers the entire gamut 
of musical tone. Partial contents: relation of vibration, resonance, analysis of tones by sym- 
pathetic resonance, beats, chords, tonality, consonant chords, discords, progression of parts, etc. 
33 appendixes discuss various aspects of sound, physics, acoustics, music, etc. Translated 
by A. J. Ellis. New introduction by Prof. Henry Margenau of Yale. 68 figures. 43 musical 
passages analyzed. Over 100 tables. Index. xix + 576pp. 6% x 9%. 

$114 Clothbound $4.95 


COLLECTED WORKS OF BERNHARD RIEMANN. This important source book is the first to contain 
the complete text of both 1892 Werke and the 1902 supplement, unabridged. It contains 31 
monographs, 3 complete lecture courses, 15 miscellaneous papers, which have been of enor- 
mous importance in relativity, topology, theory of complex variables, and other areas of mathe- 
matics. Edited by R. Dedekind, H. Weber, M. Noether, W. Wirtinger. German text. English 
introduction by Hans Lewy. 690pp. 5%, x 8. $226 Paperbound $2.85 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FOUNDING OF THE THEORY OF TRANSFINITE NUMBERS, Georg Cantor. 
These papers founded a new branch of mathematics. The famous articles of 1895-7 are trans- 
lated with an 82-page introduction by P. E. B. Jourdain dealing with Cantor, the background 
of his discoveries, their results, future possibilities. Bibliography. Index. Notes. ix + 211pp. 
5%, x 8. S45 Paperbound $1.25 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, William James. This is the complete ‘‘Long Course,"’ which is not 
to be confused with abridged editions. It contains all the wonderful descriptions, deep insights 
that have caused it to be a permanent work in all psychological libraries. Partial contents: 
functions of the brain, automation theories, mind-stuff theories, relation of mind to other things, 
consciousness, times, space, thing perception, will, emotions, hypnotism, and dozens of other 
areas in descriptive psychology. ‘'A permanent classic like Locke’s ESSAYS, Hume's TREATISE,” 
John Dewey. ‘‘The preeminence of James in American psychology is unquestioned,’’ PERSONALIST. 
“The American classic in psychology—unequaled in breadth and scope in the entire psychological 
literature,"" PSYCHOANALYTICAL QUARTERLY. Index. 94 figures. 2 volumes bound as one. 
Total of 1408pp. T381 Vol. 1. Paperbound $2.00 


T382 Vol. 2. Paperbound $2.00 
RECREATIONS 


SEVEN SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS OF H. G. WELLS. This is the complete text, unabridged, of 
seven of Wells's greatest novels: War of the Worlds, The Invisible Man, The Island of Dr. 
Moreau, The Food of the Gods, The First Men in the Moon, In the Days of the Comet, The 
Time Machine. Still considered by many experts to be the best science-fiction ever written, 
they will offer amusement and instruction to the scientific-minded reader. 1015pp. 5% x 8. 


1264 Clothbound $3.95 


28 SCIENCE FICTION STORIES OF H. G. WELLS. Unabridged! This enormous omnibus contains 
2 full-length novels—Men Like Gods, Star Begotten—plus 26 short stories of space, time, in- 
vention, biology, etc. The Crystal Egg, The Country of the Blind, Empire of the Ants, The Man 
Who Could Work Miracles, Aepyornis Island, A Story of the Days to Come, and 22 others! 
9i5pp. 5% x 8. 1265 Clothbound $3.95 


FLATLAND, E. A. Abbott. This is a perennially popular science-fiction classic about life in a 
two-dimensioned world, and the impingement of higher dimensions. Political, satiric, humorous, 
moral overtones. Relativity, the fourth dimension, and other aspects of modern science are 
explained more clearly than in most texts. 7th edition. New introduction by Banesh Hoffmann. 
128pp. 5% x 8. Tl Paperbound $1.00 


CRYPTANALYSIS, Helen F. Gaines. (Formerly ELEMENTARY CRYPTANALYSIS.) A standard ele- 
mentary and intermediate text for serious students. It does not confine itself to old material, 
but contains much that is not generally known except to experts. Concealment, Transposition, 
Subsititution ciphers; Vigenere, Kasiski, Playfair, multafid, dozens of other techniques. Appendix 
with sequence charts, letter frequencies in English,.5 other languages, English word frequencies. 
Bibliography. 167 codes. New to this edition: solutions to codes. vi -+ 230pp. 5%, x 834. 

T97 Paperbound $1.95 


FADS AND FALLACIES IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE, Martin Gardner. Examines various cults, 
quack systems, frauds, delusions which at various times have masqueraded as science. Accounts 
of hollow-earth fanatics like Symmes; Velikovsky and wandering planets; Hoerbiger; Bellamy 
and the theory of multiple moons; Charles Fort, dowsing, pseudoscientific methods for finding 
water, ores, oil. Sections on naturopathy, iridiagnosis, zone therapy, food fads, etc. Analytical 
accounts of Wilhelm Reich and orgone sex energy; L. Ron Hubbard and Dianetics; A. Korzybski 
and General Semantics; many others. Brought up to date to include Bridey Murphy, others. 
Not just a collection of anecdotes, but a fair, reasoned appraisal of eccentric theory. Formerly 
titled IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE. Preface. Index. x + 384pp. 5% x 8. 

T1394 Paperbound $1.50 


REINFELD ON THE END GAME IN CHESS, Fred Reinfeld. Analyzes 62 end games by Alekhine, 
Flohr, Tarrasch, Morphy, Bogolyubov, Capablanca, Vidmar, Rubinstein, Lasker, Reshevsky, other 
masters. Only first-rate book with extensive coverage of error; of immense aid in pointing out 
errors you might have made. Centers around transitions from middle play to various types of 
end play. King & pawn endings, minor piece endings, queen endings, bad bishops, blockage, 
weak pawns, passed pawns, etc. Formerly titled PRACTICAL END PLAY. 62 figures. vi + 177pp. 
5% x 8. T417 Paperbound $1.25 


PUZZLE QUIZ AND STUNT FUN, Jerome Meyer. 238 high-priority puzzles, stunts, and tricks— 
mathematical puzzles like The Clever Carpenter, Atom Bomb, Please Help Alice; mysteries and 
deductions like The Bridge of Sighs, Dog Logic, Secret Code; observation puzzlers like The 
American Flag, Playing Cards, Telephone Dial; more than 200 others involving magic squares, 
tongue twisters, puns, anagrams, word design. Answers included. Revised, enlarged edition 
of FUN-TO-DO. Over 100 illustrations. 238 puzzles, stunts, tricks. 256pp. 5% x 8. 

1337 Paperbound $1.00 


THE BOOK OF MODERN PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. More than 150 word puzzles, logic puzzles. 
No warmed-over fare but all new material based on same appeals that make crosswords and 
deduction puzzles popular, but with different principles, techniques. Two-minute teasers, in- 
volved word-labyrinths, design and pattern puzzles, puzzles calling for logic and observation, 
puzzles testing ability to apply general knowledge to peculiar situations, many others. Answers 
to all problems. 116 illustrations. 192pp. 5% x 8. T143 Paperbound $1.00 


101 PUZZLES IN THOUGHT AND LOGIC by C. R. Wylie, Jr. Designed for readers who enjoy 
the challenge and stimulation of logical puzzles without specialized mathematical or scientific 
knowledge. These problems are entirely new and range from relatively easy, to brainteasers 
that will afford hours of subtle entertainment. Detective problems, how_to find the lying fisher- 
man, how a blindman can identify color by logic, and many more. Easy-to-understand intro- 


i ic of | Iving and general scientific method. 128pp. 5%, x 8. 
duction to the logic of puzzle solving g tee pace betniesttoe 


MATHEMAGIC, MAGIC PUZZLES, AND GAMES WITH NUMBERS, Royal V. Heath. Over 60 new 
puzzles and stunts based on properties of numbers. Demonstrates easy techniques for multiply- 
ing large numbers mentally, identifying unknown numbers, determining date of any day in 
any year, dozens of similar useful, entertaining applications of mathematics. Entertainments 
like The Lost Digit, 3 Acrobats, Psychic Bridge, magic squares, triangles, ere ie eg te 
material not easily found elsewhere. Edited by J. S. Meyer. 76 PS oipe cee onaei ob 


ESS FROM THE MASTERS, Fred Reinfeld. Improve your chess, rate your improvement, 
Eeclines against Marshall, Znosko-Borovsky, Bronstein, Najdorf, others. Formerly titled 
CHESS BY YOURSELF, this book contains 10 games in which you move against masters, and 
grade your moves by an easy system. Games selected for interest, clarity, easy principles; 
illustrate common openings, both classical and modern. Ratings for 114 extra playing situations 


i i ions. 91 diagrams. viii 144pp. 5x 8. 
that might have arisen. Full annotations iag ar p 1362 Paperbound $1.00 


THE COMPLETE NONSENSE OF EDWARD LEAR. Original text & illustrations of all Lear's non- 
sense books: A BOOK OF NONSENSE, NONSENSE SONGS, MORE NONSENSE SONGS, LAUGH- 
ABLE LYRICS, NONSENSE SONGS AND STORIES. Only complete edition available at popular 
price. Old favorites such as The Dong With a Luminous Nose, hundreds of other delightful bits 
of nonsense for children & adults. 214 different Leeks: eo by Cee 3 Syed 

f N Bot ; 5 Nonsense Alphabets; many others. 5 illustrations. pp. ae ake 
aa | oe oe t ” T167 Paperbound $1.00 


CRYPTOGRAPHY, D. Smith. Excellent elementary introduction to enciphering, deciphering secret 
writing. Explains transposition, substitution ciphers; codes; solutions. Geometrical patterns, 
route transcription, columnar transposition, other methods. Mixed cipher systems; single-alphabet, 
polyalphabetical substitution; mechanical devices; Vigenere system, efc. Enciphering Japanese; 
explanation of Baconian Biliteral cipher frequency tables. More than 150 problems provide 
practical application. Bibliography. Index. 164pp. 5% x 8. 1247 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL EXCURSIONS, Helen A. Merrill. Fun, recreation, insights into elementary prob- 
lem-solving. A mathematical expert guides you along by-paths not generally travelled in ele- 
mentary math courses—how to divide by inspection, Russian peasant system of multiplication; 
memory systems for pi; building odd and even magic squares; dyadic systems; facts about 37; 
square roots by geometry; Tchebichev’s machine; drawing five-sided figures; dozens more. 
Solutions to more difficult ones. 50 illustrations. 145pp. 5% x 8. T350 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, M. Kraitchik. Some 250 puzzles, problems, demonstrations of 
recreational mathematics for beginners & advanced mathematicians. Unusual historical problems 
from Greek, Medieval, Arabic, Hindu sources; modern problems based on ‘'mathematics without 
numbers,'' geometry, topology, arithmetic, etc. Pastimes derived from figurative numbers, Mer- 
senne numbers, Fermat numbers; fairy chess, latruncles, reversi, many other topics. Full solutions. 
Excellent for insights into specia! fields of math. 181 illustrations. 330pp. 5% x 8. 

T163 Paperbound $1.75 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS, G. Mott-Smith. 188 mathernatical 
puzzles to test mental agility. Inference, interpretation, algebra, dissection of plane figures, 
geometry, properties of numbers, decimation, permutations, probability, all enter these delightful 
problems. Puzzles like the Odic Force, How to Draw an Ellipse, Spider's Cousin, more than 
180 others. Detailed solutions. Appendix with square roots, triangular numbers, primes, etc. 
135 illustrations. 2nd revised edition. 248pp. 5% x 8. T198 Paperbound $1.00 


NEW WORD PUZZLES, Gerald L. Kaufman. Contains 100 brand new challenging puzzles based 
on words and their combinations, never published before in any form. Most are new types 
invented by the author—for beginners or experts. Chess word puzzles, addle letter anagrams, 
double word squares, double horizontals, alphagram puzzles, dual acrostigrams, linkogram 
lapwords—plus 8 other brand new types, all with solutions included. 196 figures. 100 brand 
new puzzles. vi + 122pp. 5% x 8. 1344 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS, MAGIC AND MYSTERY, Martin Gardner. Card tricks, feats of mental mathe- 
matics, stage mind-reading, other ‘‘magic’’ explained as applications of probability, sets, theory 
of numbers, topology, various branches of mathematics. Creative examination of laws and their 
application, with sources of new tricks and insights. 115 sections discuss tricks with cards, 
dice, coins; geometrical vanishing tricks, dozens of others. No sleight of hand needed; mathe- 
matics guarantees success. 115 illustrations. xii + 174pp. 5% x 8. T1335 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS ELEMENTARY TO INTERMEDIATE 


HOW TO CALCULATE QUICKLY, Henry Sticker. This handy volume offers a tried and true method 
for helping you in the basic mathematics of daily life—addition, subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision, fractions, etc. It is designed to awaken your ‘'number sense’’ or the ability to see rela- 
tionships between numbers as whole quantities. It is not a collection of tricks working only on 
special numbers, but a serious course of over 9,000 problems and their solutions, teaching 
special techniques not taught in schools: left-to-right multiplication, new fast ways of division 
etc. 5 or 10 minutes daily use will double or triple your calculation speed. Excellent for the 
scientific worker who is at home in higher math, but is not satisfied with his speed and accuracy 
in lower mathematics. 256pp. 5x7%. T7295 Paperbound $1.00 


FAMOUS PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, Felix Klein. Expanded version of the 1894 
Easter lectures at Gottingen. 3 problems of classical geometry: squaring circle, trisecting angle, 
doubling cube, considered with full modern implications: transcendental numbers, pi, etc. Notes 
by R. Archibald. 16 figures. xi + 92pp. 5% x 8. T348 Clothbound $1.50 

T7298 Paperbound $1.00 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, J. W. Mellor. Not abstract 
but practical, building its problems out of familiar laboratory material, this covers differential 
calculus, coordinate, analytical geometry, functions, integral calculus, infinite series, numerical 
equations, differential equations, Fourier’s theorem, probability, theory of errors, ‘calculus of 
variations, determinants. “‘If the reader is not familiar with this book, it will repay him to 
examine it,’" CHEM. & ENGINEERING NEWS. 800 problems, 189 figures. Bibliography. xxi 


+ 641pp. 5% x8. $193 Paperbound $2.00 


TRIGONOMETRY REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. Albert Klaf. 913 detailed questions and 
answers cover the most important aspects of plane and spherical trigonometry. They will help 
you to brush up or to clear up difficulties in special areas.—The first portion of this book covers 
plane trigonometry, including angles, quadrants, trigonometrical functions, graphical representa- 
tion, interpolation, equations, logarithms, solution of triangle, use of the slide rule and similar 
topics—188 pages then discuss application of plane trigonometry to special problems in naviga- 
tion, surveying, elasticity, architecture, and various fields of engineering. Small angles, periodic 
functions, vectors, polar coordinates, De Moivre's theorem are fully examined—tThe third section 
of the book then discusses spherical trigonometry and the solution of spherical triangles, with 
their applications to terrestrial and astronomical problems. Methods of saving time with nu- 
merical calculations, simplification of principal functions of angle, much practical information 
make this a most useful book—913 questions answered. 1738 problems, answers to odd num- 
bers. 494 figures. 24 pages of useful formulae, functions. Index. x + 629pp. 5% x 8. 
T371 Paperbound $2.00 


CALCULUS REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. Albert Klaf. This book is unique in English as 
a refresher for engineers, technicians, students who either wish to brush up their calculus or 
to clear up uncertainties. It is not an ordinary text, but an examination of most important 
aspects of integral and differential calculus in terms of the 756 questions most likely to occur 
to the technical reader. The first part of this book covers simple differential calculus, with con- 
stants, variables, functions, increments, derivatives, differentiation, logarithms, curvature of 
curves, and similar topics—The second part covers fundamental ideas of integration, inspection, 
substitution, transformation, reduction, areas and volumes, mean value, successive and partial 
integration, double and triple integration. Practical aspects are stressed rather than theoretical. 
A 50-page section illustrates the application of calculus to specific problems of civil and nautical 
engineering, electricity, stress and strain, elasticity, industrial engineering, and similar fields. — 
756 questions answered. 566 problems, mostly answered. 36 pages of useful constants, for- 
mulae for ready reference. Index. v + 43lpp. 5% x 8. T7370 Paperbound $2.00 


MONOGRAPHS ON TOPICS OF MODERN MATHEMATICS, edited by J. W. A. Young. Advanced 
mathematics for persons who haven't gone beyond or have forgotten high school algebra. 9 
monographs on foundation of geometry, modern pure geometry, non-Euclidean geometry, fun- 
damental propositions of algebra, algebraic equations, functions, calculus, theory of numbers, 
etc. Each monograph gives proofs of important results, and descriptions of leading methods, to 
provide wide coverage. New introduction by Prof. M. Kline, N. Y. University. 100 diagrams. 
xvi + 416pp. 6% x9%. $289 Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICS: INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S SERIES AND INTEGRALS, H. S. Carslaw. 3rd 
revised edition. This excellent introduction is an outgrowth of the author's courses at Cambridge. 
Historical introduction, rational and irrational numbers, infinite sequences and series, functions 
of a single variable, definite integral, Fourier series, Fourier integrals, and similar topics. 
Appendixes discuss practical harmonic analysis, periodogram analysis, Lebesgues theory. Indexes. 
84 examples, bibliography. xiii + 368 pp. 5% x 8. S48 Paperbound $2.00 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF NUMBERS, L. E. Dickson. Thorough, comprehensive approach 
with adequate coverage of classical literature, an introductory volume beginners can follow. 
Chapters on divisibility, congruences, quadratic residues & reciprocity, Diophantine equations, etc. 
Full treatment of binary quadratic forms without usual restriction to integral coefficients. Covers 
infinitude of primes, least residues, Fermat's theorem, Euler's phi function, Legendre'’s symbol, 
Gauss's lemma, automorphs, reduced forms, recent theorems of Thue & Siegel, many more. 
Much material not readily available elsewhere. 239 problems. Index. 1 figure. viii -+ 183pp. 
5% x 8. $342 Paperbound $1.65 


MECHANICS VIA THE CALCULUS, P. W. Norris, W. S. Legge. Covers almost everything from 
linear motion to vector analysis: equations determining motion, linear methods, compounding of 
simple harmonic motions, Newton's laws of motion, Hooke's law, the simple pendulum, motion 


of a particle in 1 plane, centers of gravity, virtual work, friction, kinetic energy of rotating 
bodies, equilibrium of strings, hydrostatics, sheering stresses, elasticity, etc. 550 problems. 3rd 
revised edition. xii + 367pp. $207 Clothbound $3.95 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, Roberto Bonola. The standard coverage of non-Euclidean geometry. 
It examines from both a historical and mathematical point of view the geometries which have 
arisen from a study of Euclid’s 5th postulate upon parallel lines. Also included are complete 
texts, translated, of Bolyai’s THEORY OF ABSOLUTE SPACE, Lobachevsky’s THEORY OF PARALLELS. 
180 diagrams. 43lpp. 5% x 8. $27 Paperbound $1.95 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF REAL FUNCTIONS, J. E. Littlewood. Based on lectures given at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, this book has proved to be extremely successful in introducing 
graduate students to the modern theory of functions. It offers a full and concise coverage of 
classes and cardinal numbers, well-ordered series, other types of series, and elements of the 


f f points. 3rd ised edition. vii 7|pp. 5% x 8. S171 Clothbound $2.85 
theory of sets of points rd revise + 7|pp A Ces cena seas 


THE CONTINUUM AND OTHER TYPES OF SERIAL ORDER, E. V. Huntington. This famous book 
gives a systematic elementary account of the modern history of the continuum as a type of 
serial order. Based on the Cantor-Dedekind ordinal theory, which requires no technical knowledge 
of higher mathematics, it offers an easily followed analysis of ordered classes, discrete and 
dense series, continuous series, Cantor's transfinite numbers. 2nd edition. Index. viii + 82pp. 
53%, x 8. $129 Clothbound $2.75 

$130 Paperbound $1.00 


GEOMETRY OF FOUR DIMENSIONS, H. P. Manning. Unique in English as a clear, concise intro- 
duction. Treatment is synthetic, and mostly Euclidean, although in hyperplanes and hyperspheres 
at infinity, non-Euclidean geometry is used. Historical introduction. Foundations of 4-dimensional 
geometry. Perpendicularity, simple angles. Angles of planes, higher order. Symmetry, order, 
motion; hyperpyramids, Weft Wipe epnetes ue with Pe sae Sn yong hyper- 
i e; regular polyhedroids. ossary. igures. ix 5 , x 8. 

a ee ES $81 Clothbound $3.95 

S182 Paperbound $1.95 


VECTOR AND TENSOR ANALYSIS, G. E. Hay. One of the clearest introductions to this increasingly 
important subject. Start with simple definitions, finish the book with a sure mastery of oriented 
Cartesian vectors, Christoffel symbols, solenoidal tensors, and their applications. Complete break- 
down of plane, solid, analytical, differential geometry. Separate chapters on application. All 
fundamental formulae listed & demonstrated. 195 problems, 66 figures. viii + 193pp. 5% x 8. 

$109 Paperbound $1.75 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF PHYSICS, L. Hopf. Especially valuable 
to the engineer with no math beyond elementary calculus. Emphasizing intuitive rather than 
formal aspects of concepts, the author covers an extensive territory. Partial contents: Law of 
causality, energy theorem, damped oscillations, coupling by friction, cylindrical and spherical 
coordinates, heat source, etc. Index. 48 figures. 160pp. 5% x 8. §120 Paperbound $1.25 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, R. Carmichael. Examines funda- 
mental theorems and their application. Beginning with sets, systems, permutations, etc., it 
progresses in easy stages through important types of groups: Abelian, prime power, permutation, 
etc. Except 1 chapter where matrices are desirable, no higher math needed. 783 exercises, 
problems. Index. xvi + 447pp. 5% x8. $299 Clothbound $3.95 

S300 Paperbound $2.00 


THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, W. Burnside. First published some 40 years ago, this is 
still one of the clearest introductory texts. Partial contents: permutations, groups independent 
of representation, composition series of a group, isomorphism of a group with itself, Abelian 
groups, prime power groups, permutation groups, invariants of groups of linear substitution, 
graphical representation, etc. 45pp. of notes. Indexes. xxiv + 512pp. 5% x 8. 

S38 Paperbound $2.45 


INFINITE SEQUENCES AND SERIES, Konrad Knopp. First publication in any language! Excellent 
introduction to 2 topics of modern mathematics, designed to give the student background to 
penetrate farther by himself. Sequences & sets, real & complex numbers, etc. Functions of a 
real & complex variable. Sequences & series. Infinite series. Convergent power series. Expansion 
of elementary functions. Numerical evaluation of series. Bibliography. v + 186pp. 5%, x 8. 

$152 Clothbound $3.50 

$153 Paperbound $1.75 


THEORY OF SETS, E. Kamke. Clearest, amplest introduction in English, well suited for independent 
study. Subdivisions of main theory, such as theory of sets of points, are discussed, but emphasis 
is on general theory. Partial contents: rudiments of set theory, arbitrary sets and their cardinal 
numbers, ordered sets and their order types, well-ordered sets and their ordinal numbers. 
Bibliography. Key to symbols. Index. vii + 144pp. 5% x 8. S141 Paperbound $1.35 


ELEMENTS OF NUMBER THEORY, |. M. Vinogradov. Detailed Ist course for persons without 
advanced mathematics; 95% of this book can be understood by readers who have gone no 
farther than high school algebra. Partial contents: divisibility theory, important number theoretical 
functions, congruences, primitive roots and indices, etc. Solutions to both problems and exercises. 
Tables of primes, indices, etc. Covers almost every essential formula in elementary number 
theory! 233 problems, 104 exercises. viii + 227pp. 5% x 8. $259 Paperbound $1.60 


FIVE VOLUME ‘'THEORY OF FUNCTIONS’’ SET BY KONRAD KNOPP. This five-volume set, prepared 
by Konrad Knopp, provides a complete and readily followed account of theory of functions. 
Proofs are given concisely, yet without sacrifice of completeness or rigor. These volumes are 
used as texts by such universities as M.|.T., University of Chicago, N. Y. City College, and many 
others. ‘Excellent introduction... remarkably readable, concise, clear, rigorous,'’ JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, Konrad Knopp. This book provides the student with 
background for further volumes in this set, or texts on a similar level. Partial contents: Founda- 
tions, system of complex numbers and the Gaussian plane of numbers, Riemann sphere of numbers, 
mapping by linear functions, normal forms, the logarithm, the cyclometric functions and binomial 
series. ‘'Not only for the young student, but also for the student who knows all about what is 
in it,’’ MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL, Bibliography. Index. 140pp. 53%4x 8. S154 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART I., Konrad Knopp. With volume |1, this book provides coverage 
of basic concepts and theorems. Partial contents: numbers and points, functions of a complex 
variable, integral of a continuous function, Cauchy's integral theorem, Cauchy's integral formulae, 
series with variable terms, expansion of analytic functions in power series, analytic continuation 
and complete definition of analytic functions, entire transcendental functions, Laurent expansion, 
types of singularities. Bibliography. Index. vii + 146pp. 5% x8. $156 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART II., Konrad Knopp. Application and further development of general 
theory, special topics. Single valued functions: entire, Weierstrass. Meromorphic functions: 
Mittag-Leffler. Periodic functions. Multiple-valued functions. Riemann surfaces. Algebraic func- 
tions. Analytical configuration, Riemann surface. Bibliography. Index. x + 150pp. 5% x 8. 

$157 Paperbound $1.35 


PROBLEM BOOK IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME 1., Konrad Knopp. Problems in 
elementary theory, for use with Knopp's THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, or any other text, arranged 
according to increasing difficulty. Fundamental concepts, sequences of numbers and _ infinite 
series, complex variable, integral theorems, development in series, conformal mapping. Answers. 
viii + 126pp. 5% x 8. $158 Paperbound $1.35 


PROBLEM BOOK IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME 2, Konrad Knopp. Advanced theory 
of functions, to be used either with Knopp's THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, or any other comparable 
text. Singularities, entire & meromorphic functions, periodic, analytic, continuation, multiple- 
valued functions, Riemann surfaces, conformal mapping. Includes a section of additional 
elementary problems. ‘'The difficult task of selecting from the immense material of the modern 
theory of functions the problems just within the reach of the beginner is here masterfully 
accomplished,’’ AM. MATH. SOC. Answers. 138pp. 5% x 8. $159 Paperbound $1.35 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC, Susanne K. Langer. Probably the clearest book ever 
written on symbolic logic for the philosopher, general scientist and layman. It will be particularly 
appreciated by those who have been rebuffed by other introductory works because of insufficient 
mathematical training. No special knowledge of mathematics is required. Starting with the 
simplest symbols and conventions, you are led to a remarkable grasp of the Boole-Schroeder and 
Russell-Whitehead systems clearly and quickly. PARTIAL CONTENTS: Study of forms, Essentials of 
logical structure, Generalization, Classes, The deductive system of classes, The algebra of logic, 
Abstraction of interpretation, Calculus of propositions, Assumptions of PRINCIPIA MATHEMATICA, 
Logistics, Logic of the syllogism, Proofs of theorems. ‘‘One of the clearest and simplest intro- 
ductions to a subject which is very much alive. The style is easy, symbolism is introduced 
gradually, and the intelligent non-mathematican should have no difficulty in following argument,"’ 
MATHEMATICS GAZETTE. Revised, expanded second edition. Truth-value tables. 368pp. 5% x 8. 

$164 Paperbound $1.75 


THE ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL LOGIC, Paul Rosenbloom. FIRST PUBLICATION IN ANY 
LANGUAGE. This book is intended for readers who are mature mathematically, but have no 
previous training in symbolic logic. It does not limit itself to a single system, but covers the 
field as a whole. It is a development of lectures given at Lund University, Sweden in 1948. 
Partial contents: Logic of classes, fundamental theorems, Boolean algebra, logic of propositions, 
logic of propositional functions, expressive languages, combinatory logics, development of mathe- 
matics within an object language, paradoxes, theorems of Post and Goedel, Church's theorem, and 
similar topics. iv + 214pp. 5% x 8. $277 Paperbound $1.45 


THE LAWS OF THOUGHT, George Boole. This book founded symbolic logic some hundred years 
ago. It is the Ist significant attempt to apply logic to all aspects of human endeavour. Partial 
contents: derivation of laws, signs & laws, interpretations, eliminations, conditions of a perfect 
method, analysis, Aristotelian logic, probability, and similar topics. xviii + 424pp. 5% x 8. 


S28 Paperbound $2.00 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS FROM AN 
ADVANCED STANDPOINT, Felix Klein. 


This classic text is an outgrowth of Klein's famous integration and survey course at Gottingen. 
Using one field of mathematics to interpret, adjust, illuminate another, it covers basic topics in 


each area, illustrating its discussion with extensive analysis. It is especially valuable in consid- 
ering areas of modern mathematics. “‘Makes the reader feel the inspiration of . . . a great 
mathematician, inspiring teacher . . . with deep insight into the foundations and interrelations, 


BULLETIN, AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 


Vol. 1. ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, ANALYSIS. Introducing the concept of function immediately, it 
enlivens abstract discussion with graphical and geometrically perceptual methods. Partial contents: 
natural numbers, extension of the notion of number, special properties, complex numbers. Real 
equations with real unknowns, complex quantities. Logarithmic, exponential functions, goniometric 
functions, infinitesimal calculus. Transcendence of e and pi, theory of assemblages. Index, 125 
figures. ix ++ 247pp. 5% x 8. $150 Paperbound $1.75 


Vol. 2. GEOMETRY. A comprehensive view which accompanies the space perception inherent in 
geometry with analytic formulas which facilitate precise formulation. Partial contents: Simplest 
geometric manifolds: line segment, Grassmann determinant principles, classification of configura- 
tions of space, derivative manifolds. Geometric transformations: affine transformations, projective, 
higher point transformations, theory of the imaginary. Systematic discussion of geometry and its 
foundations. Indexes. 141 illustrations. ix + 214pp. 5% x 8. $151 Paperbound $1.75 


MATHEMATICS: ADVANCED 


ALMOST PERIODIC FUNCTIONS, A. S. Besicovitch. This unique and important summary by a 
well-known mathematician covers in detail the two stages of development in Bohr's theory of 
almost periodic functions: (1) as a generalization of pure periodicity, with results and proofs; 
(2) the work done by Stepanoff, Wiener, Weyl, and Bohr in generalizing the theory. Bibliography. 
xi + 180pp. 5% x 8. S17 Clothbound $3.50 

$18 Paperbound $1.75 


LECTURES ON THE ICOSAHEDRON AND THE SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OF THE FIFTH DEGREE, 
Felix Klein. The solution of quintics in terms of rotations of a regular icosahedron around its 
axes of symmetry. A classic & indispensable source for those interested in higher algebra, 
geometry, crystallography. Considerable explanatory material included. 230 footnotes, mostly 
bibliographic. 2nd edition, xvi + 289pp. 5% x 8. $314 Paperbound $1.85 


LINEAR INTEGRAL EQUATIONS, W. V. Lovitt. Systematic survey of general theory, with some 
application to differential equations, calculus of variations problems of math, physics. Partial 
contents: integral equations of 2nd kind by successive substitutions; Fredholm’s equation as ratio 
of 2 integral series in lambda, applications of the Fredholm theory, Hilbert-Schmidt theory of 
symmetric kernels, application, etc. Neumann, Dirichlet, vibratory problems. Index. ix ++ 253pp. 
5%, x 8. $175 Clothbound $3.50 

S176 Paperbound $1.60 


MATHEMATICAL FOUNDATIONS OF STATISTICAL MECHANICS, A. I. Khinchin. Offering a precise 
and rigorous formulation of problems, this book supplies a thorough and up-to-date exposition. 
It provides analytical tools needed to replace cumbersome concepts, and furnishes for the first 
time a logical step-by-step introduction to the subject. Partial contents: geometry & kinematics 
of the phase space, ergodic problem, reduction to theory of probability, application of central 
limit problem, ideal monatomic gas, foundation of thermodynamics, dispersion and distributions 
of sum functions. Key to notations. Index. xiii + 179pp. 5% x 8. $146 Clothbound $2.95 

6147 Paperbound $1.35 


ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, E. L. Ince. A most compendious analysis in real and 
complex domains. Existence and nature of solutions, continuous transformation groups, solutions 
in an infinite form, definite integrals, algebraic theory, Sturmian theory, boundary problems, 


existence theorems, Ist order, higher order, etc. ‘'Deserves the highest praise, a notable addition 
to mathematical literature,"’ BULLETIN, AM. MATH. SOC. Historical appendix. Bibliography. 
18 figures. viii + 558pp. 5% x 8. S349 Paperbound $2.55 


TRIGONOMETRICAL SERIES, Antoni Zygmund. Unique in any language on modern advanced level. 
Contains carefully organized analyses of trigonometric, orthogonal, Fourier systems of functions, 
with clear adequate descriptions of summability of Fourier series, proximation theory, conjugate 
series, convergence, divergence of Fourier series. Especially valuable for Russian, Eastern European 
coverage. Bibliography. 329pp. 5%, x 8. $290 Paperbound $1.50 


FOUNDATIONS OF POTENTIAL THEORY, O. D. Kellogg. Based on courses given at Harvard this 
is suitable for both advanced and beginning mathematicians. Proofs are rigorous, and much 
material not generally available elsewhere is included. Partial contents: forces of gravity, fields 
of force, divergence theorem, properties of Newtonian potentials at points of free space, potentials 
as solutions of Laplace's equations, harmonic functions, electrostatics, electric images, logarithmic 
potential, etc. ix + 384pp. 5% x8. S144 Paperbound $1.98 


LECTURES ON CAUCHY’S PROBLEMS, J. Hadamard. Based on lectures given at Columbia and 
Rome, this discusses work of Riemann, Kirchhoff, Volterra, and the author's own research on the 
hyperbolic case in linear partial differential equations. It extends spherical and cylindrical waves 
to apply to all (normal) hyperbolic equations. Partial contents: Cauchy's problem, fundamental 
formula, equations with odd number, with even number of independent variables; method of 
descent. 32 figures. Index. iii + 361pp. 5% x 8. $105 Paperbound $1.75 


MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, STATISTICS 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELASTICITY, A. E. H. Love. A wealth of practical illustration 
combined with thorough discussion of fundamentals—theory, application, special problems and 
solutions. Partial contents: Analysis of Strain & Stress, Elasticity of Solid Bodies, Isotropic Elastic 
Solids, Equilibrium of Aeolotropic Elastic Solids, Elasticity of Crystals, Vibration of Spheres, 
Cylinders, Propagation of Waves in Elastic Solid Media, Torsion, Theory of Continuous Beams 
Plates. Rigorous treatment of Volterra’s theory of dislocations, 2-dimensional elastic systems, other 
topics of modern interest. ‘'For years the standard treatise on elasticity,", AMERICAN MATHE- 
MATICAL MONTHLY. 4th revised edition. Index. 76 figures. xviii + 643pp. 6% x 9%. 


8174 Paperbound $2.95 


TABLES OF FUNCTIONS WITH FORMULAE AND CURVES, E. Jahnke & F. Emde. The world's most 
comprehensive 1-volume English-text collection of tables, formulae, curves of transcendent functions. 
Ath corrected edition, new 76-page section giving tables, formulae for elementary functions—not 
in other English editions. Partial contents: sine, cosine, logarithmic integral; factorial function; 
error integral; theta functions; elliptic integrals, functions; Legendre, Bessel, Riemann, Mathieu, 
hypergeometric functions, etc. Supplementary books. Bibliography. Indexed. ‘'Out of the way 
functions for which we know no other source,’’ SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING SERVICE, Ltd. 212 figures. 
A00pp. 5% x 8. $133 Paperbound $2.00 


PRACTICAL ANALYSIS, GRAPHICAL AND NUMERICAL METHODS, F. A. Willers. Translated by 
R. T. Beyer. Immensely practical handbook for engineers, showing how to interpolate, use various 
methods of numerical differentiation and integration, determine the roots of a single algebraic 
equation, system of linear equations, use empirical formulas, integrate differential equations, etc. 
Hundreds of shortcuts for arriving at numerical solutions. Special section on American calculating 
machines, by T. W. Simpson. 132 illustrations. 422pp. 5%, x 8. $273 Paperbound $2.00 


DICTIONARY OF CONFORMAL REPRESENTATIONS, H. Kober. Laplace's equation in 2 dimensions 
solved in this unique book developed by the British Admiralty. Scores of geometrical forms & 
their transformations for electrical engineers, Joukowski aerofoil for aerodynamists, Schwartz- 
Christoffel transformations for hydrodynamics, transcendental functions. Contents classified -accord- 
ing to analytical functions describing transformation. Twin diagrams show curves of most trans- 
formations with corresponding regions. Glossary. Topological index. 447 diagrams. 244pp. 
6Y_ x OY. $160 Paperbound $2.00 


FREQUENCY CURVES AND CORRELATION, W. P. Elderton. 4th revised edition of a standard work 
covering classical statistics. It is practical in approach, and one of the books most frequently 
referred to for clear presentation of basic material. Partial contents. Frequency distributions. 
Method of moment. Pearson's frequency curves. Correlation. Theoretical distributions, spurious 
correlation. Correlation of characters not quantitatively measurable. Standard errors. Test of 
goodness of fit. The correlation ratio—contingency. Partial correlation. Corrections for moments, 
beta and gamma functions, etc. Key to terms, symbols. Bibliography. 25 examples in text. 
40 useful tables. 16 figures. xi + 272pp. 5Y x 8%. Clothbound $1.49 


HYDRODYNAMICS, H. Dryden, F. Murnaghan, Harry Bateman. Published by the National Research 
Council in 1932 this enormous volume offers a complete coverage of classical hydrodynamics. 
Encyclopedic in quality. Partial contents: physics of fluids, motion, turbulent flow, compressible 
fluids, motion in 1, 2, 3 dimensions; viscous fluids rotating, laminar motion, resistance of motion 
through viscous fluid, eddy viscosity, hydraulic flow in channels of various shapes, discharge of 
gases, flow past obstacles, etc. Bibliography of over 2,900 items. Indexes. 23 figures. 634pp. 
5%, x 8. $303 Paperbound $2.75 


HYDRODYNAMICS, A STUDY OF LOGIC, FACT, AND SIMILITUDE, Garrett Birkhoff. A stimulating 
application of pure mathematics to an applied problem. Emphasis is placed upon correlation of 
theory and deduction with experiment. It examines carefully recently discovered paradoxes, 
theory of modelling and dimensional analysis, paradox & error in flows and free boundary theory. 
The author derives the classical theory of virtual mass from homogeneous spaces, and applies 
group theory to fluid mechanics. Index. Bibliography. 20 figures, 3 plates. xiii + 186pp. 5% x 8. 

$21 Clothbound $3.50 

$22 Paperbound $1.85 


HYDRODYNAMICS, Horace Lamb. Internationally famous complete coverage of standard reference 
work on dynamics of liquids & gases. Fundamental theorems, equations, methods, solutions, 
background, for classical hydrodynamics. Chapters include Equations of Motion, Integration of 
Equations in Special Gases, Irrotational Motion, Motion of Liquid in 2 Dimensions, Motion of 
Solids through Liquid—Dynamical Theory, Vortex Motion, Tidal Waves, Surface Waves, Waves of 
Expansion, Viscosity, Rotating Masses of Liquids. Excellently planned, arranged; clear, lucid 
presentation. 6th enlarged, revised edition. Index. Over 900 footnotes, mostly bibliographical. 
119 figures. xv + 738pp. 6% x 9%. $256 Paperbound $2.95 


INTRODUCTION TO RELAXATION METHODS, F. S. Shaw. Fluid mechanics, design of electrical 
networks, forces in structural frameworks, stress distribution, buckling, etc. Solve linear simul- 
taneous equations, linear ordinary differential equations, partial differential equations, Eigenvalue 
problems by relaxation methods. Detailed examples throughout. Special tables for dealing with 
awkwardly-shaped boundaries. Indexes. 253 diagrams. 72 tables. 400pp. 5% x 8. 

$244 Paperbound $2.45 


PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, A. G. Webster. A keystone 
work in the library of every mature physicist, engineer, researcher. Valuable sections on elasticity, 
compression theory, potential theory, theory of sound, heat conduction, wave propagation, 
vibration theory. Contents include: deduction of differential equations, vibrations, normal func- 
tions, Fourier’'s series, Cauchy's method, boundary problems, method of Riemann-Volterra. 
Spherical, cylindrical, ellipsoidal harmonics, applications, etc. 97 figures. vii 4+- 440pp. 5% x 8. 

$263 Paperbound $1.98 


THE THEORY OF GROUPS AND QUANTUM MECHANICS, H. Weyl. Discussions of Schroedinger's 
wave equation, de Broglie’s waves of a particle, Jordon-Hoelder theorem, Lie’s continuous groups 
of transformations, Pauli exclusion principle, quantization of Maxwell-Dirac field equations, etc. 
symmetry permutation group, algebra of symmetric transformation, etc. 2nd revised edition. 
Unitary geometry, quantum theory, groups, application of groups to quantum mechanics, symmetry 
permutation group, algebra of symmetric transformation, etc. 2nd revised edition. Bibliography. 
Index. xxii + 422pp. 5% x 8. $268 Clothbound $4.50 

$269 Paperbound $1.95 


PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, Harry Bateman. Solution of 
boundary value problems by means of definite analytical expressions, with wide range of repre- 
sentative problems, full reference to contemporary literature, and new material by the author. 
Partial contents: classical equations, integral theorems of Green, Stokes; 2-dimensional problems; 
conformal representation; equations in 3 variables; polar coordinates; cylindrical, ellipsoidal, 
paraboloid, toroidal coordinates; non-linear equations, etc. ‘‘Must be in the hands of everyone 
interested in boundary value problems,'’ BULLETIN, AM. MATH. SOC. Indexes. 450 bibliographic 
footnotes. 175 examples. 29 illustrations. xxii + 552pp. 6x 9. $15 Clothbound $4.95 


NUMERICAL SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, H. Levy & E. A. Baggott. Comprehensive 
collection of methods for solving ordinary differential equations of first and higher order. All 
must pass 2 requirements: easy to grasp and practical, more rapid than school methods. Partial 
contents: graphical integration of differential equations, graphical methods for detailed solution. 


Numerical solution. Simultaneous equations and equations of 2nd and higher orders. ‘‘Should 
be in the hands of all in research in applied mathematics, teaching,’ NATURE. 21 figures. 
viii + 238pp. 5% x 8. $168 Paperbound $1.75 


ASYMPTOTIC EXPANSIONS, A. Erdélyi. The only modern work available in English, this is an 
unabridged reproduction of a monograph prepared for the Office of Naval Research. It discusses 
various procedures for asymptotic evaluation of integrals containing a large parameter and solu- 
tions of ordinary linear differential equations. Bibliography of 71 items. vi + 108pp. 5% x 8. 

$318 Paperbound $1.35 


THE FOURIER INTEGRAL AND CERTAIN OF ITS APPLICATIONS, Norbert Wiener. The only book- 
length study of the Fourier integral as link between pure and applied math. An expansion of 
lectures given at Cambridge. Partial contents: Plancherel's theorem, general Tauberian theorem, 
special Tauberian theorms, generalized harmonic analysis. Bibliography. viii + 20]lpp. 5% x 8. 

$272 Clothbound $3.95 


THE THEORY OF SOUND, Lord Rayleigh. Most vibrating systems likely to be encountered in 
practice can be tackled successfully by the methods set forth by the great Noble laureate, Lord 
Rayleigh. Complete coverage of experimental, mathematical aspects of sound theory. Partial contents: 
Harmonic motions, vibrating systems in general, lateral vibrations of bars, curved plates or shells, 
applications of Laplace's functions to acoustical problems, fluid friction, plane vortex-sheet, 
vibrations of solid bodies, etc. This is the first inexpensive edition of this great reference and 
study work. Bibliography. Historical introduction by R. B. Lindsay. Total of 1040pp. 97 figures. 
5a, sa1Ss $292, S293, Two volume set, paperbound $4.00 


ANALYSIS & DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS, H. B. Mann. Offers a method for grasping the analysis 
of variance and variance design within a short time. Partial contents: Chi-square distribution 
and analysis of variance distribution, matrices, quadratic forms, likelihood ratio tests and tests 
of linear hypotheses, power of analysis, Galois fields, non-orthogonal data, interblock estimates, 
etc. I5pp. of useful tables. x + 195pp. 5 x 73. $180 Paperbound $1.45 


MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF ELECTRICAL AND OPTICAL WAVE-MOTION, Harry Bateman. Written 
by one of this century's most distinguished mathematical physicists, this is a practical introduction 
to those developments of Maxwell's electromagnetic theory which are directly connected with the 
solution of the partial differential equation of wave motion. Methods of solving wave-equations, 
polar-cylindrical coordinates, diffraction, transformation of coordinates, homogeneous solutions, 
electromagnetic fields with moving singularities, etc. Index. 168pp. 5%, x 8. 

S14 Paperbound $1.60 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE QUANTUM THEORY, Werner Heisenberg. A Nobel laureate discusses 
quantum theory; Heisenberg’s own work, Compton, Schroedinger, Wilson, Einstein, many others. 
Written for physicists, chemists who are not specialists in quantum theory, only elementary 
formulae are considered in the text; there is a mathematical appendix for specialists. Profound 
without sacrifice of clarity. Translated by C. Eckart, F. Hoyt. 18 figures. 192pp. 5% x 8. 

$113 Paperbound $1.25 


FOUNDATIONS OF NUCLEAR PHYSICS, edited by R. T. Beyer. 13 of the most important papers 
on nuclear physics reproduced in facsimile in the original languages of their authors: the papers 
most often cited in footnotes, bibliographies. Anderson, Curie, Joliot, Chadwick, Fermi, Lawrence, 
Cockcroft, Hahn, Yukawa. Unparalleled Bibliography: 122 double-columned pages, over 4,000 
articles, books, classified. 57 figures. 288pp. 6% x 9'/,. S19 Paperbound $1.75 


SELECTED PAPERS ON NOISE AND STOCHASTIC PROCESS, edited by Prof. Nelson Wax, U. of 
Illinois. 6 basic papers for newcomers in the field, for those whose work involves noise charac- 
teristics. Chandrasekhar, Uhlenbeck & Ornstein, Uhlenbeck & Ming, Rice, Doob. Included is Kac's 
Chauvenet-Prize winning Random Walk. Extensive bibliography lists 200 articles; up through 1953. 
21 figures. 337pp. 6% x 9%. $262 Paperbound $2.25 


THERMODYNAMICS, Enrico Fermi. Unabridged reproduction of 1937 edition. Elementary in 
treatment; remarkable for clarity, organization. Requires no knowledge of advanced math 
beyond calculus, only familiarity with fundamentals of thermometry, calorimetry. Partial Contents: 
Thermodynamic systems; First & Second laws of thermodynamics; Entropy; Thermodynamic poten- 
tials: phase rule, reversible electric cell; Gaseous reactions: Van't Hoff reaction box, principle of 
LeChatelier; Thermodynamics of dilute solutions:: osmotic & vapor pressure, boiling & freezing 
points; Entropy constant. Index. 25 problems. 24 illustrations. x ++ 160pp. 5% x 8. 


S361 Paperbound $1.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF STELLAR STRUCTURE, Subrahmanyan Chandrasekhar. 
Outstanding treatise on stellar dynamics by one of world's greatest astrophysicists. Uses classical 
& modern math methods to examine relationship between loss of energy, the mass, and radius 
of stars in a steady state. Discusses thermodynamic laws from Caratheodory's axiomatic 
standpoint; adiabatic, polytropic laws; work of Ritter, Emden, Kelvin, others; Stroemgren 
envelopes as starter for theory of gaseous stars; Gibbs statistical mechanics (quantum); 
degenerate stellar configurations & theory of white dwarfs, etc. “Highest level of scientific merit,"’ 
BULLETIN, AMER. MATH. SOC. Bibliography. Appendixes. Index. 33 figures. 509pp. 5% x 8. 


S413 Paperbound $2.75 


APPLIED OPTICS AND OPTICAL DESIGN, A. E. Conrady. Thorough, systematic presentation of 
physical & mathematical aspects, limited mostly to ‘‘real optics.'’ Stresses practical problem of 
maximum aberration permissible without affecting performance. All ordinary ray tracing methods; 
complete theory primary aberrations, enough higher aberration to design telescopes, low-powered 
microscopes, photographic equipment. Covers fundamental equations, extra-axial image points, 
transverse chromatic aberration, angular magnification, aplanatic optical systems, bending of 
lenses, oblique pencils, tolerances, secondary spectrum, spherical aberration (angular, longi- 
tudinal, transverse, zonal), thin lenses, dozens of similar topics. Index. Tables of functions of 
N. Over 150 diagrams. x + 518pp. 6% x 9%. S366 Paperbound $2.95 


SPACE-TIME-MATTER, Hermann Weyl. ‘'The standard treatise on the general theory of relativity,"' 
(Nature), written by a world-renowned scientists, provides a deep clear discussion of the logical 
coherence of the general theory, with introduction to all the mathematical tools needed: Maxwell, 
analytical geometry, non-Euclidean geometry, tensor calculus, etc. Basis is classical space-time, 
before absorption. of relativity. Partial contents: Euclidean space, mathematical form, metrical 
continuum, relativity of time and space, general theory. 15 diagrams. Bibliography. New preface 
for this edition. xviii + 330pp. 5%, x 8. S267 Paperbound $1.75 


RAYLEIGH’S PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATION TO ENGINEERING, G. Temple & W. Bickley. 
Rayleigh s principle developed to provide upper and lower estimates of true value of fundamental 
period of a vibrating system, or condition of stability of elastic systems. Illustrative examples; 
rigorous proofs in special chapters. Partial contents: Energy method of discussing vibrations, 
stability. Perturbation theory, whirling of uniform shafts. Criteria of elastic stability. Application 
of energy method. Vibrating system. Proof, accuracy, successive approximations, application of 
Rayleigh’s principle. Synthetic theorems. Numerical, graphical methods. Equilibrium configura- 
tions, Ritz's method. Bibliography. Index, 22 figures. ix + 156pp. 5% x8. 


S307 Paperbound $1.50 
PHYSICS, ENGINEERING 


THEORY OF VIBRATIONS, N. W. McLachlan. Based on an exceptionally successful graduate 
course given at Brown University, this discusses linear systems having 1 degree of freedom, forced 
vibrations of simple linear systems, vibration of flexible strings, transverse vibrations of bars and 
tubes, transverse vibration of circular plate, sound waves of finite amplitude, etc. Index. 
99 diagrams. 160pp. 5% x 8. $190 Paperbound $1.35 


WAVE PROPAGATION IN PERIODIC STRUCTURES, L. Brillouin. A general method and application 
to different problems: pure physics, such as scattering of X-rays of crystals, thermal vibration in 
crystal lattices, electronic motion in metals; and also problems of electrical engineering. Partial 
contents: elastic waves in 1-dimensional lattices of point masses. Propagation of waves along 
1-dimensional lattices. Energy flow. 2 dimensional, 3 dimensional lattices. Mathieu's equation. 
Matrices and propagation of waves along an electric line. Continuous electric lines. 131 illus- 
trations. Bibliography. Index. xii + 253pp. 5% x 8. $34 Paperbound $1.85 


THE ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD, Max Mason & Warren Weaver. Used constantly by graduate 
engineers. Vector methods exclusively: detailed treatment of electrostatics, expansion methods, 
with tables converting any quantity into absolute electromagnetic, absolute electrostatic, practical 
units. Discrete charges, ponderable bodies, Maxwell field equations, etc. Introduction. Indexes. 
4lépp. 5% x 8. $185 Paperbound $2.00 


APPLIED HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS by L. Prandtl and O. G. Tietjens. Presents, for the 
most part, methods which will be valuable to engineers. Covers flow in pipes, boundary layers, 
airfoil theory, entry conditions, turbulent flow in pipes and the boundary layer, determining 


drag from measurements of pressure and velocity, etc. ‘'Will be welcomed by all students of 
aerodynamics,'' NATURE. Unabridged, unaltered. Index. 226 figures. 28 photographic plates 
illustrating flow patterns. xvi + 3llpp. 5% x8. S375 Paperbound $1.85 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HYDRO- AND AEROMECHANICS by L. Prandtl and O. G. Tietjens. The well- 
known standard work based upon Prandtl’s unique insights and including original contributions 
of Tietjens. Wherever possible, hydrodynamic theory is referred to practical considerations in 
hydraulics with the view of unifying theory and experience through fundamental laws. Presenta- 
tion is exceedingly clear and, though primarily physical, proofs are rigorous and use vector 
analysis to a considerable extent. Translated by L. Rosenhead. 186 figures. Index. xvi —+- 
270pp. 5% x 8. $374 Paperbound $1.85 


DYNAMICS OF A SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES (Advanced Section), E. J. Routh. Revised 6th edition 
of a classic reference aid. Much of its material remains unique. Partial contents: moving axes, 
relative motion, oscillations about equilibrium, motion. Motion of a body under no forces, 
any forces. Nature of motion given by linear equations and conditions of stability. Free, forced 
vibrations, constants of integration, calculus of finite differences, variations, procession and 


nutation, motion of the moon, motion of string, chain, membranes. 64 figures. 498pp. 5%. x 8. 
§229 Paperbound $2.35 


MECHANICS OF THE GYROSCOPE, THE DYNAMICS OF ROTATION, R. F. Deimel, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at Stevens Institute of Technology. Elementary general treatment of 
dynamics of rotation, with special application of gyroscopic phenomena. No knowledge of vectors 
needed. Velocity of a moving curve, acceleration to a point, general equations of motion, 
gyroscopic horizon, free gyro, motion of discs, the dammed gyro, 103 similar topics. Exercises. 
75 figures. 208pp. 5% x 8. S66 Paperbound $1.65 


THE DESIGN OF FACTORIAL EXPERIMENTS, Tosio Kitagawa and Michiwo Mitome. 
Hepner an aid for all applied mathematicians, physicists, chemists and biologists, this book 
coniains tables for the design of factorial experiments. It covers Latin squares _and cubes, 
factorial design, fractional replication in factorial design, factorial designs with split-plot con- 
founding, factorial designs confounded in quasi-Latin squares, lattice designs, balanced _in- 
complete block designs, and Youden's squares. New revised corrected edition, with explanatory 
notes. vii + 253pp. 7 x 10. $437 Clothbound $8.00 


NUMERICAL INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Bennett, Milne & Bateman. Unabridged 
republication of original monograph prepared for National Research Council. New methods of 
integration of differential equations developed by 3 leading mathematicians: THE INTERPOLA- 
TIONAL POLYNOMIAL and SUCCESSIVE APPROXIMATIONS by A. A. Bennett; STEP-BY-STEP 
METHODS OF INTEGRATION by W. W. Milne; METHODS FOR PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
by H. Bateman. Methods for partial differential equations, transition from difference equations 
to differential equations, solution of differential equations to non-integral values of a parameter 
will interest mathematicians and physicists. 288 footnotes, mostly bibliographic; 235-item 
classified bibliography. 108pp. 5% x 8. S305 Paperbound $1.35 


DESIGN AND USE OF INSTRUMENTS AND ACCURATE MECHANISM, T. N. Whitehead. For the 
instrument designer, engineer; how to combine necessary mathematical abstractions with inde- 
pendent observation of actual facts. Partial contents: instruments & their parts, theory of errors, 
systematic errors, probability, short period errors, erratic errors, design precision, kinematic semi- 
kinematic design, stiffness, planning of an instrument, human factor, etc. Index. 85 photos, 
diagrams. xii + 288pp. 5% x 8. $270 Paperbound $1.95 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


KINETIC THEORY OF LIQUIDS, J. Frenkel. Regarding the kinetic theory of liquids as a general- 
ization and extension of the theory of solid bodies, this volume covers all types of arrangements 
of solids, thermal displacements of atoms, interstitial atoms and ions, orientational and rotational 
motion of molecules, and transition between states of matter. Mathematical theory is developed 
close to the physical subject matter. 216 bibliographical footnotes. 55 figures. xi ++ 485pp. 
5%, x 8. $94 Clothbound $3.95 

S95 Paperbound $2.45 


THE PHASE RULE AND ITS APPLICATION, Alexander Findlay. Covering chemical phenomena of 
1, 2, 3, 4, and multiple component systems, this ‘‘standard work on the subject’’ (NATURE, 
London), has been completely revised and brought up to date by A. N. Campbell and N. O. 
Smith. Brand new material has been added on such matters as binary, tertiary liquid equilibria, 
solid solutions in ternary systems, quinary systems of salts and water. Completely revised to 
triangular coordinates in ternary systems, clarified graphic representation, solid models, etc. 
9th revised edition. Author, subject indexes. 236 figures. 506 footnotes, mostly bibliographic. 
xii -+ 494pp. 5% x 8. S92 Paperbound $2.45 


DYNAMICAL THEORY OF GASES, James Jeans. Divided into mathematical and physical chapters 
for the convenience of those not expert in mathematics, this volume discusses the mathematical 
theory of gas in a steady state, thermodynamics, Boltzmann and Maxwell, kinetic theory, quantum 
theory, exponentials, etc. 4th enlarged edition, with new material on quantum theory, quantum 
dynamics, etc. Indexes. 28 figures. 444pp. 6 x 9%. $136 Paperbound $2.45 


POLAR MOLECULES, Pieter Debye. This work by Nobel laureate Debye offers a complete guide 
to fundamental electrostatic field relations, polarizability, molecular structure. Partial contents: 
electric intensity, displacement and force, polarization by orientation, molar ' polarization| and 
molar refraction, halogen-hydrides, polar liquids, ionic saturation, dielectric constant, etc. 
Special chapter considers quantum theory. Indexed. 172pp. 5% x 8. $63 Clothbound $3.50 

664 Paperbound $1.50 


TREATISE ON THERMODYNAMICS, Max Planck. Based on Planck's original papers this offers a 
uniform point of view for the entire field and has been used as an introduction for students who 
have studied elementary chemistry, physics, and calculus. Rejecting the earlier approaches of 
Helmholtz and Maxwell, the author makes no assumptions regarding the nature of heat, but 
begins with a few empirical facts, and from these deduces new physical and chemical laws. 
3rd English edition of this standard text by a Nobel laureate. xvi + 297pp. 5%, x 8. 


$219 Paperbound $1.75 


ATOMIC SPECTRA AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE, G. Herzberg. Excellent general survey for chemists, 
physicists specializing in other fields. Partial contents: simplest line spectra and elements of 
atomic theory, multiple structure of line spectra and electron spin, building-up principle and 
periodic system of elements, finer details of atomic spectra, hyperfine structure of spectral lines, 
some experimental results and applications. Bibliography of 159 items. 80 figures. 20 tables. 
Index. xiii + 257pp. 5% x 8. S115 Paperbound $1.95 


EARTH SCIENCES 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE IGNEOUS ROCKS, N. L. Bowen. Invaluable serious introduction applies 
techniques of physics and chemistry to explain igneous rocks diversity in terms of chemical com- 
position and fractional crystallization. Discusses liquid immiscibility in silicate magmas, crystal 
sorting, liquid lines of descent, fractional resorption of complex minerals, petrogenesis, etc. Of 
prime importance to geologists & mining engineers, also to physicists, chemists working with 
high temperatures and pressures. ‘‘Most important,’’ TIMES, London, 3 indexes. 263 biblio- 
graphic notes. 82 figures. xviii + 334pp. 53% x8. S311 Paperbound $1.85 


GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, William Morris Davis. Modern geography & geomorphology rests on 
the fundamental work of this scientist. 26 famous essays presenting most important theories, 
field researches. Partial contents: Geographical Cycle, Plains of Marine and Subaerial Denuda- 
tion, The Peneplain, Rivers and Valleys of Pennsylvania, Outline of Cape Cod, Sculpture of 
Mountains by Glaciers, etc. ‘‘Long the leader and guide,'' ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. ‘‘Part of 
the very texture of geography . . . models of clear thought,'’ GEOGRAPHIC REVIEW. Index. 
130 figures. vi + 777pp. 5% x8. S383 Paperbound $2.95 


INTERNAL CONSTITUTION OF THE EARTH, edited by Beno Gutenberg. Completely revised, 
brought up-to-date, reset. Prepared for the National Research Council this is a complete & 
thorough coverage of such topics as earth origins, continent formation, nature & behavior of 
the earth's core, petrology of the crust, cooling forces in the core, seismic & earthquake material, 
gravity, elastic constants,. strain characteristics and similar topics. ‘'One is filled with admira- 
tion . . . a high standard . . . there is no reader who will not learn something fiom this 
book,''London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Philosophic Magazine. Largest bibliography in print: 1127 
classified items. indexes. Tables of constants. 43 diagrams. 439pp. 6% x 9%. 

$414 Paperbound $2.45 


THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES, F. D. Adams. Most thorough 
history of the earth sciences ever written. Geological thought from earliest times to the end 
of the 19th century, covering over 300 early thinkers & systems: fossils & their explanation, 
vulcanists vs. neptunists, figured stones & paleontology, generation of stones, dozens of similar 
topics. 91 illustrations, including medieval, renaissance woodcuts, etc. Index. 632 footnotes, 
mostly bibliographical. 5llpp. 5% x 8. T5 Paperbound $2.00 


HYDROLOGY, edited by Oscar E. Meinzer. Prepared for the National Research Council. Detailed 
complete reference library on precipitation, evaporation, snow, snow surveying, glaciers, lakes, 
infiltration, soil moisture, ground water, runoff, drought, physical changes produced by water, 
hydrology of limestone terranes, etc. Practical in application, especially valuable for engineers. 
24 experts have created ‘'the most up-to-date, most complete treatment of the subject,'' AM. 
ASSOC. OF PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS. Bibliography. Index. 165 illustrations. xi ++ 712pp. 
6% x 9%, $191 Paperbound $2.95 


DE RE METALLICA, Georgius Agricola. 400-year old classic translated, annotated by former 
President Herbert Hoover. The first scientific study of mineralogy and mining, for over 200 
years after its appearance in 1556, it was the standard treatise. 12 books, exhaustively anno- 
tated, discuss the history of mining, selection of sites, types of deposits, making pits, shafts, 
ventilating, pumps, crushing machinery; assaying, smelting, refining metals; also salt, alum, 
nitre, glass making. Definitive edition, with all 289 16th century woodcuts of the original. 
Bibliographical, historical introductions, bibliography, survey of ancient authors. Indexes. A 
fascinating book for anyone interested in art, history of science, geology, etc. DELUXE EDITION. 
289 illustrations. 672pp. 63,4 x 10%4. Library cloth. S6 Clothbound $10.00 


URANIUM PROSPECTING, H. L. Barnes. For immediate practical use, professional geologists 
considers uranium ores, geological occurrences, field conditions, all aspects of highly profitable 
occupation. Index. Bibliography. x -+117pp. 5% x8. T1309 Paperbound $1.00 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE AMPHIBIA, G. K. Noble, Late Curator of Herpetology at the Am. Mus. 
of Nat. Hist. Probably the most used text on amphibia, unmatched in comprehensiveness, 
clarity, detail. 19 chapters plus 85-page supplement cover development; heredity; life history; 
adaptation; sex, integument, respiratory, circulatory, digestive, muscular, nervous systems; 
instinct, intelligence habits environment economic value, relationships, classification, etc. ‘‘Nothing 
comparable to it,"’ C. H. Pope, Curator of Amphibia, Chicago Mus. of Nat. Hist. 1047 biblio- 
graphic references. 174 illustrations. 600pp. 5% x 8. S206 Paperbound $2.98 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE LABORATORY MOUSE, edited by G. D. Snell. Ist prepared in 1941 by 
the staff of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial laboratory, this is still the standard treatise on the 
mouse, assembling an enormous amount of material for which otherwise you would spend hours 
of research. Embryology, reproduction, histology, spontaneous neoplasms, gene & chromosomes 
mutations, genetics of spontaneous tumor formation, genetics of tumor formation, inbred, hybrid 
animals, parasites, infectious diseases, care & recording. Classified bibliography of 1122 items. 
172 figures, including 128 photos. ix + 497pp. 6% x9%4. $248 Clothbound $6.00 


BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HONEYBEE, Ronald Ribbands. Oustanding scientific study; 
a compendium of practically everything known about social life of the honeybee. Stresses be- 
havior of individual bees in field, hive. Extends von Frisch’s experiments on communication 
among bees. Covers perception of temperature, gravity, distance, vibration; sound production; 
glands; structural differences; wax production, temperature regulation; recognition communication; 
drifting, mating behavior, other highly interesting topics. Bibliography of 690 references. Indexes. 


i ti f b tomy, fine photographs. 352pp. 
127 diagrams, graphs, sections o ee anatomy p grap B 0 Clothbouad®$4:50 


ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL BIOLOGY, A. J. Lotka. A pioneer classic, the first major attempt 
to apply modern mathematical techniques on a large scale to phenomena of biology, biochem- 
istry, psychology, ecology, similar life sciences. Partial Contents: Statistical meaning of irre- 
versibility; Evolution as redistribution; Equations of kinetics of evolving systems; Chemical, inter- 
species equilibrium; parameters of state; Energy transformers of nature, etc. Can be read with 
profit even by those having no advanced math; unsurpassed as study-reference. Formerly titled 


PGP AS 5 2s A60pp. 5% x 8. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL BIOLOGY igures. xxx -- PP 0 S346 Paperbound $2.45 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE, A. 1. Oparin. A classic of biology. This is the first modern siatement of 
the theory of gradual evolution of life from nitrocarbon compounds. A brand-new evaluation 
of Oparin's theory in light of later research, by Dr. S. Margulis, University of Nebraska. xxv 
+ 270pp. 5% x8. $213 Paperbound $1.75 


THE TRAVELS OF WILLIAM BARTRAM, edited by Mark Van Doren. This famous source-book of 
American anthropology, natural history, geography is the record kept by Bartram in the 1770's, 
on travels through the wilderness of Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas. Containing accurate and 
beautiful descriptions of Indians, settlers, fauna, flora, it is one of the finest pieces of Ameri- 
cana ever written. Introduction by Mark Van Doren. 13 original illustrations. Index. 448pp. 
5% x 8. T13 Paperbound $2.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FROM THE GREEKS TO HARVEY, Charles 
Singer. Corrected edition of THE EVOLUTION OF ANATOMY, classic work tracing evolution of 
anatomy and physiology from prescientific times through Greek & Roman periods, Dark Ages, 
Renaissance, to age of Harvey and beginning of modern concepts. Centered on individuals, 
movements, periods that definitely advanced anatomical knowledge: Plato, Diocles, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Herophilus, Erasistratus, the Alexandrians, Galen, Mondino, da Vinci, Linacre, 
Harvey, others. Special section on Vesalius; Vesalian atlas of nudes, skeletons, muscle tabulae. 
Index of names. 20 plates, 270 extremely interesting illustrations of ancient, medieval, renais- 
sance, oriental origin. xii -++- 209pp. 5% x 8. T389 Paperbound $1.75 


NEW BOOKS 


LES METHODES NOUVELLES DE LA MECANIQUE CELESTE by H. Poincaré. Complete text (in 
French) of one of Poincaré's most important works. Revolutionized celestial mechanics: first 
use of integral invariants, first major application of linear differential equations, study of per- 
iodic orbits, lunar motion and Jupiter's satellites, three body problem, and many other im- 
portant topics. ‘'Started a new era . . . so extremely modern that even today few have 
mastered his weapons,’ E. T. Bell. Three volumes; 1282pp. 6, x 9%. 

Vol. 1. $401 Paperbound $2.75 

Vol. 2. S402 Paperbound $2.75 

Vol. 3. S403 Paperbound $2.75 


APPLICATIONS OF TENSOR ANALYSIS by A. J. McConnell. (Formerly, APPLICATIONS OF THE 
ABSOLUTE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS). An excellent text for understanding the application of 
tensor methods to familiar subjects such as: dynamics, electricity, elasticity, and hydrodynamics. 
It explains the fundamental ideas and notation of tensor theory, the geometrical treatment of 
tensor algebra, the theory of differentiation of tensors, and includes a wealth of practice ma- 
terial. Bibliography. Index. 43 illustrations. 685 problems. xii + 381pp. 

$373 Paperbound $1.85 


BRIDGES AND THEIR BUILDERS, David B. Steinman and Sara Ruth Watson. Engineers, historians, 
and everyone who has ever been fascinated by great spans will find this book an endless soUrce 
of information and interest. Dr. Steinman, the recent recipient of the Louis Levy Medal, is one 
of the great bridge architects and engineers of all time, and his analysis of the great bridges 
of all history is both authoritative and easily followed. Greek and Roman bridges, medieval 
bridges, oriental bridges, modern works*such as the Brooklyn Bridge and the Golden Gate 
Bridge (and many others) are described in terms of history, constructional principles, artistry, 
and function. All in all this book is the most comprehensive and accurate semipopular history 
of bridges in print in English. New greatly revised enlarged edition. 23 photographs, 26 line 
drawings, Index. xvii -+- 401pp. 5% x 8. T431 Paperbound $1.95 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, O. G. Sutton. Excellent middle-level exposition of application of 
advanced mathematics to the study of the universe. The author demonstrates how mathematics 
is applied in ballistics, theory of computing machines, waves and wavelike phenomena, theory 
of fluid flow, meterological problems, statistics, flight, and similar phenomena. No knowledge 
of advanced mathematics is necessary to ‘follow the author's presentation. Differential equations, 
Fourier series, group concepts, eigen functions, Planck's constant, airfoil theory and similar topics 
are explained so clearly in everyday language that almost anyone can derive benefit from read- 
ing this book. 2nd edition. Index. 88 figures. viii + 236pp. 5% x 8. 


T450 Clothbound $3.50 


MATHEMATICAL FOUNDATIONS OF INFORMATION THEORY by A. I. Khinchin. For the first 
time, mathematicians, statisticians, physicists, cyberneticists and communications engineers are 
offered a complete and exact introduction to this relatively young field. Entropy as a measure 
of a finite ‘‘scheme,'' applications to coding theory, study of sources, channels and codes, 
detailed proofs of both Shannon theorems for any ergodic source and any stationary channel 
with finite memory, and much more is covered. Bibliography. vii + 120pp. 5% x 8. 


$434 Paperbound $1.35 
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A COURSE IN MATHEMATICAL ANALYSISs 


by Edouard Goursat 
translated by E. R. Hedrick and Otto Dunkel 


Edouard Goursat’s 3 volume “Course In Mathematical Analysis’ remains a classic study 
of fundamental material thoroughly treated. As an advanced calculus text for the student — 
with one year of calculus it offers an exceptionally lucid exposition covering a wide 


range of subject matter. 


VOL. |: Derivatives and Differentials, Definite Integrals, Expansion in Series, Applications 
to Geometry. Partial contents: Functions of a Single Variable, Several Variables; Implicit 
Functions; Functional Determinants; Taylor's Series; Change of a Variable; Special — 
Methods of Quadrature; Integration by Parts; Approximation Evaluation of Applications; 
Infinite Series; Power Series; Trigonometric Series; Plane Curves; Skew Curves; Surfaces; 
etc. Problems at chapter ends. Index. 52 illustrations. vii + 548pp. 5% x 8. “a 


VOL. Il PART ONE: Functions of a Complex Variable. Partial contents: Eetents of Theory; 
General Principles, Analytic Functions; Power Series with Complex Terms; Conformal 
Representations; Cauchy's General Theory; Taylor's, Laurent’s Series; Applications of 
General Theorems; Periods of Definite Integrals; Single-valued Analytic Functions; 
Weierstrass’s Primary Functions; Mittag-Leffler’s Theorem; Doubly Periodic Functions; — 
Elliptic Functions; Inverse Functions; Curves of Deficiency One; Analytic Extension; 7 
Natural Boundaries; Analytic Functions of Several Variables; etc. Problems at chapter — 
ends. Index. 38 illustrations. x + 259pp. 5% x 8. a: 


VOL. Il PART TWO: Differential Equations. Partial contents: Equations of First, Higher 
Orders; Existence Theorems; Successive Approximations, Cauchy-Lipschitz Method; First 
Integrals; Linear Differential Equations; Non-linear Differential Equations; Singular 
Integrals; Exceptional Initial Values; Partial Differential Equations of the First Order; 
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